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PREFACE. 


It is not usual to give a preface to a novel* If 
this were a novel, pure anu simple, I should have 
observed the rule; but though there is an element of 
fiction about it, the book is meant to embody chiefly 
the experiences and the trials of a Christian family 
during the terrible political cyclone which shook the 
Indian Empire to its base in 1857. 

Having exceptional opportunities of hearing her 
story from “Mariam V’ own lips, I had long conceived 
the design of giving it to the world. But it was not 
until the year 18&1 when finding the newspapers 
and magazines were full of encomiums upon, and 
the u gallantry and the exploits ” of, an English lady 
who had to make her flight from the malice of the 
murderers of her husband in a far corner of British 
India, and which subsequently earned for her the 
honour of being declared a “heroine”, that the reso- 
lution was taken to write these memoirs* It was 
not, however, until fifteen months after “Mariam” 
“fell asleep” that I really began seriously to think of 
writing inis work* Meanwhile the air became full 
of rumours of an impending crisis in India, which 
rumours received emphasis from the “tree-daubing” 
practised in some parts of the country. It was then 
that some of the reminiscences of the mutiny were 
brought prominently to the notice of the public and 
a transient interest was revived in those events* 

The “tree-daubing” and other such mystic pro- 
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ceodings oftbe Indian people cannot, however, bear 
analogy to the signs and emblems of special religions 
significance which in 1857 reached enormons geo- 
graphical proportions in the country ruled over by 
the II. E. I. C. Much less would the uneventful ride 
of the “lady” to whom 1 have alluded through a 
few miles of country certainly not hostile to British 
domination, backed as she was by two hundred trusty 
British bayonets, bear comparison with the hair- 
breadth escapes, and the severe trials and privations of 
the “ Lavater” family which are described in the 
following pages. The reader may 1 m* sure that the 
narration in no place aims at “touching up” the 
actual facts, and I beg further to assure him that 
except the episode of “ Farhat ” and “Zinat” which 
has been introduced only with the view of lending 
picq nancy to, and investing the tale with an eastern 
colouring, the facts hrve not lieen overdrawn. The 
tendency on the contrary is to abstain as uu>ch from 
the graphic as j>ossible, and to relate as simply as 
possible the story of the escape as i have received iL 

And in this respect my book differs materially 
from the romance published by Mr. James Grant 
under the title of “ First- Love and Last-Love”, in 
which that author has given free rein to his imagi- 
nation and has blended the actual experience* of 
Captain Jdarrower and the other fugitives from Delhi 
with an amount of fiction which has effectually 
encrusted and hidden over the former. So that be- 
yond producing a very readable and a very sensation- 
al novel, he has failed to re-prodnce truthfully the 
real occurrence* of the period so far as they affected 
his individual characters. 

In one other respect, also, I may claim to have 
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adhered to the truth more closely, Jt cannot be 
doubted that a history of the sufferings which the 
Christian subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
endured during the mutiny cannot be written without 
severe reflections upon the disloyalty and barbaric 
instincts of the Indian races which took part in the 
struggle against the dominant power; and which of 
the Indian peoples was there that did not take part 
in it ? And it is difficult when speaking of the subject* 
especially for those who lost their near and dear ones 
or were otherwise ruined in property and home, not 
to speak of the native with a certain degree of 
acrimony. For though the softening hand of time 
has toned down the irritation and the angry feelings 
excited by the excesses of the Indian populace of 
I #57, the breach then produced has ever since been 
widening, so that the disintegration between the 
rulers and the governed is more decided and more 
complete now than it was before. While in no sense 
mitigating the black perfidy of those who owed their 
social {position and their prosperity to the generosity 
of the conqueror, or the relentless cruelty of the 
©ily-totigued ruffian who could descend from the 
manly profession of the soldier to the common level 
of the cold, calculating murderer, I have endeavoured 
to trace the softer lines of the Indian’s character, and 
to prove by examples taken from life that he is 
neither brutish nor ungrateful by nature but is 
susceptible to the same influences as the civilised 
denizen of the WesL 

In the following pages an attempt has been made 
to give occasional peeps at the life of the Zanana — a 
life which is correct and purer by far than is generally 
supposed. And the reader has opportunities of judg- 
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ing whether ,when a Christian fails into the power 
of a native, he is not more likely to receive genuine 
kindness and sympathy at his hands than he is usual- 
ly given credit for. Numerous instances occurred 
dating the mutiny when the life and honour of the 
Christian and his wife were not only saved but res- 
pected by the much-despised native of India. 

In short, the story of u Mariam's ” trials reveals 
some of the most beautiful traits of character in both 
the Hindu and Mohammadan ; and if my book does no- 
thing else then bring the European to recognise the 
common fraternity of the two races, and to descent! from 
the high level of morality and social superiority which 
he has assumed, and think more charitably of, and be- 
have more considerately to, the “nigger” than he does 
at present, I will have been sufficiently compensated 
for my labour. 

1 wish to say that the hints on folk-lore contained 
in this book may safely be taken as correct. Life 
behind the pardd is a subject which, as far as I am 
aware, has not as yet been investigated. It is a mine 
of unexplored wealth from which I have picked up 
a gem here and there; few though they may be, they 
have been selected with judicious care and will, 1 
trust, be valued for their genuine worth. 

The introduction of Hindustani phrases and words 
of daily and hourly use in the country is also a novelty. 
When the current literature of the day is inter-larded 
freely with French and Italian and other foreign 
terms and phrases, it is I am sure no offence against 
the taste of the English reader to familiarize him 
with the terms and phrases used by the Indian peoples, 
and which in some respects embody the religious 
sentiments and the daily aspirations of that large 
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section of the human race over which* the Quaen- 
Efnpreas reigns. 

Throughout this work the orthography of Indian 
names and Indiau words is based upon what is known 
as the Hindustani method of spelling introduced 
some twenty years ago by Sir William Hunter of the 
Bengal Civil Service— a system, however, which was 
known already to the Protestant missionary and in 
the use of which no one is a greater adapt than he. 

The names of towns and places are spelt accord- 
ing to the common acceptation, except where the 
name occurs in the speech of a native when the 
phonetic sound has t>een adopted. Thus, though 
the proper spelling of the ancient Mogbal capital is 
4 1)ehii \ it is nowhere spelt as such; but whenever 
a native speaks of it I spell it as 4 Dilli or when 
the writer speaks of it 1 spell it as "Delhi", the com- 
mon official form. 

To facilitate the comprehension of Indian terms 
and the common Persian and Arabic phrases used in 
the text, i have given as many foot-notes as I thought 
were necessary, and have besides added a short 
glossary. In the ease of the longer notes, I have 
thrown them as appendices at the end of the book. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that while I en- 
deavour to convey to the mind of the English reader 
the prevailing opinions of the times upon the ruling 
race and some of their social customs, they are not 
in any sense my own private opinions. My business 
is to poortray the former as faitmully as possible from 
a study of that inscrutable microcosm, the Zanana of a 
respectable Mohammadan native, without obtruding 
my own judgment upon their correctness or otherwise. 
Similarly my descriptions of the national festivals 
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and other celebrations are meant to be only popular 
and not literary, and they will certainly not bear the 
test of erudite hyper-criticism. 

And I would also wish to remind the reader that 
my record embraces a period of history when India 
was younger by thirty-eight years. Since then a 
wave has passed over the country from the West 
effacing before it nearly all the ancient landmarks, 
and a great revolution has been effected in the uiinds 
and manners of the people. The costumes which I 
descrilx!*, the speeches watch I put into the mouths 
of mv characters, are scarcely known bv the advanced 
Indians of the present day; so that if one who bad 
lived in the pre-mutiny days were to rise from the 
dead, he would hardly recognise in the youth of 
the present generation the descendants of those who 
disdained to imitate the dress, the language, the 
mode** of thinking of the ruling race. Nevertheless 
there are to the present day remnants of the old 
conservative spirit in parts of the country where far 
from dying out, it continues to retain its hold upon 
some of the backward families of the Paihans and 
(’hatris, and any one acquainted with them cart easily 
identify most of what I have written of their domestic 
economy and their special usages. 

Author 


Bknaees 

Is* November 1691 
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CHAPTER L 


THE ALARM IN THE YARD. 

u Cling to my side, my darling ! put yoar arm 
round me. draw closer. Ha ! that will do : you are 
safe here. My arm is not yet powerless; this will 
enter his bosom before he can touch thee ” And as 
* she uttered these words, with a sudden action she 
drew from her bosom a keen double-edged knife, and 
as she gmsj>ed its handle nervously, she flourished 
it threateningly in the air pointing towards a group 
of men who lay f>erdu upon the wall. 

Her companion to whom the above words were 
addressed, was evidently frightened : her whole frame 
was in a tremor. She drew closer to the elder wo- 
man, put her arms round her waist and buried her 
face in her mantle. 

Suddenly there was a sound of thud^ thud , as if 
some one was climbing down the wall on the other 
side, then a sound as if some one was running away 
from the wall, and in a moment the younger female 
began to breathe more freely . She uncovered her 
face, and scanning the whole length of the wall, ex- 
claimed: u Mother, they are all gone .' 9 The other 
replied: u yes, my Jove f for the present we are saved.” 
And, after imprinting a kiss on the face of the still 
trembling girl, she replaced the knife in its sheath, 
and lisped an inaudible thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty Protector. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SUMMER IN INDIA — SIGNALS OF REVOLT. 

It was summer all over upper India — a season so 
entirely different from its congener in the British 
Isles ! The sun fast approaching the summer sol- 
stice had now entered the constellation of Taurus : hot 
days succeeded warmer nights. The sky was as 
brass and the earth as iron. Nature seemed to 
tremble under the fierce rays of the incandescent 
luminary. In some parts of the country the hot 
winds blew from early morning till late at night, and 
like the Samum of the African desert, scorched 
everything in their course. The face of the earth 
was parched and dry, while the sky above wore a 
leaden hue; not a cloud passed across to throw a 
momentary curtain over the sun. The cattle sought 
shelter under the shade of trees and could hardly 
find a pool to slake their thirst in. Travellers rested 
in the way-side Samis , 1 or in Dharam-talas * wher- 
ever they could meet one, while those whom emer- 
gency or the call of duty required to expose them- 
selves to the open air, ventured out only after they 
had well muffled up their beads, and faces, and earn 
in order to protect themselves from the furious blast. 

It was the hot weather all over India — an ex- 
pression the full import of which only those can 
realise who have lived in that country. To esc ape 

1. Ian. 8oe appendix I. 

2. Best-house. See appendix II. 
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the severity of the weather which then prevails, the 
heads of the Government, as well as other well-to- 
do Europeans fly to the hill sanitaria from w^jfeh 
they only descend after the first good fall of rain in 
the early part of July or when the rains are over in 
October. The majority ofGovernment servants how- 
ever are all left in the plains where snch of them aa 
can afford the lnxnry, hide themselves when not 
actually in attendance at their posts or engaged .in 
the performance of ont-door duty, in the shelter of 
their houses which they do their "best to keep cool by 
putting np khat tutt <»* and getting the pankha* pulled 
over their heads to keep the air astir. The pure 
natives — men and women — sleep on the roofs of their 
houses with scant clothing on their persons ; others 
who sleep in th§ court-yards of their houses sprinkle 
water in order to cool the surfaces upon which they 
rest their backs for the night The neat is most op- 
pressive until after midnight when the air begins to 
cool a little. 

Somehow the summer of 1857 was more oppres- 
sive than usual ; there were rumours in the air 
which only those who could anticipate the future, 
heard. Ever since the events of Barackpore, the 
surface of native society was agitated as it had never 
been agitated before. They were the precursors of 
a storm which bad loomed m the horizon ever sinoe 
the beginning of the year 1857, a storm which was 
so soon to desolate tne fair fields of Upper India. 
The minds of men were perturbed at the near ap- 

S roach of the centenary of Ptassy ; the British 
ominion was drawing to a dose. Had not the 

8. 8m Appendix III. 

4. Da IV. 
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sage predicted it, and had not inexorable Fate or- 
dained it ? A wave had passed over public opinion 
w|j|ch till then had been in favour of the benefits 
brought by the English Government in its wake. 
Native India had been asleep all this while but it 
was a false repose. The stranger had too long 
lorded over the land. The time had now arrived 
for the sons of the soil to assort the supremacy of 
their arms which had hitherto rusted in their scab- 
bards. The mighty tempest raised by the millions of 
India will, like a besom of destruction, sweep irre- 
sistibly the handful of European intruders who lay 
snpinely in full confidence of the loyalty of the con- 
quered nations. Not conquered, but only subjugated! 
The Ugh of Ali and the battle-axe of Lakhsman 
will triumph over the corpses of the Kafirs and the 
Dushts who had presumed to tamper with the religi- 
on of their hitherto servile subjects. 

It was the ehtdsi , the eleventh day of the waning 
moon of Baisakh,* of the Samhafc year 15)14, corres- 
ponding with the twenty-fourth day of Sha’b&n 1273 
Hijri, and the twentieth of April A D. 1857. 

Two men set in the marheila 9 of Tejpur which ia 
situated on the road leading from Miranpur-ka-Katra 
to Shahjahanpur on one side, and Bareilly on the 
other. One ot them Bidesi by name was a Pasi/ a low 
caste Hindu, a class of men habitually given to the 
commission of crime. While the other named Fajju, 

6. The Hindu festival of Mekh Sankrdnt. 

S. A wayside police outpost 

7. A common saying in India is;— A her, GadarlA, P isi f jeh 
tlnon satqan&L 

Which means that these three castes or professions are the 
exterminators. 
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was a Mnsalman who erst had been a/] paUedAr or 
porter by profession. Both of them were in the ser- 
vice of Government in the capacity of ehatthidart 
or road patrols, a species of low-paid rand police 
employed to keep watch and ward on the public 
highways in the country. 

Fajjn lit his narial or hnbble-babble and began 
to smoke, while Bided took off the r hi lam 6 and took 
an occasional whiff from it. The following conver- 
sation passed between them : — 

Fajjn : — This is part of onr duty, is it not, to 
escort the Government, treasure till it passes ont of 
onr beat ? Did yon notice how ronghiv the mazkuri 8 9 
spoke to ns, telling ns to keep with the cart while 
he himself lingered behind to converse with the Pa- 
than on horseback ? 

Bidesi : — To be sure I did, bat there is no canse 
to take affront. He had reason to lag behind. Do 
yon not know with whom he engaged in conversation ? 

Fajjn : — Now that I think of it, it was the Khan 
Sahab 10 dressed differently from his usnal style. And 
it strikes me that ho will soon be down here. I have 
passed it on. 

Bidesi : — And so have I. 

While this confab was going on within, the sha- 
dow of a stalwart form fell across the entrance, and 
a man in the attire of a Shikari or sportsman entered 
the hat. He was armed with a dogard, or douhle- 

8. The cap in which the tobacco is deposited. 

9. A revenue collector's messenger, peon or orderly. 

10. A courteous method of speaking ot or addressing a PatbAn. 
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barrelled gttu, be had a tedtcdr n by bis side, also a 
pistol and knife stnck under the folds of bis ample 
waist-cloth. They both stood up and made him i 
low Saldm 1 *; he sat down on the ehhrp&i 11 which 
was the only furniture in the room, and enquired 
what they had been doing since he last met them. 

“Why Mon ’V* said Fajjn— “I received six ehnpa- 
<rs u from Bihiri and have passed them on together 
with the watch-word to Jhande of Khamnrih. By 
this they must have travelled at least 100 kos. 

“And I,” said Bidesi — “received them from 
Kalin of Kanchanpnr,, and have passed them on to 
Rakkhii. Thev must by this have reached PowAyan, 
if not Mnhamdi and SltApur.” 

“ You do not say, Bidesi, — observed the Khan — 
“whether yon gave the watch- word to Rakkbn ?” 

“I did Mian” — answered Bidesi — “how could 
I forget this most essential part of the errand ? Ia 
not our watch-word ‘ 

“That is all very well done,” — rejoined the 
KhAn — “ and you do well to show your teal for the 
cause. And now let me tell you that the message 
has travelled far and wide, all over this pargand 11 

11. Bword, 

12* Ark for salute, lit. peace. 

12. A low rustle bed, 

14. Master. The smart* always so addrems his employer in 
a Mtmhn&sk hwtth'Ad. 

15. See note oa mpp, V. 

1$. Religion, faith. Tfck wit the signal or war-cry of the 
mntlnsets. 

17. Civil division of a Dktiici’ 
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and throughout the District. Only don’f forget that 
you have sworn allegiance to me, your future ruler, 
mid that when the time comes you will strike hard 
not only to extirpate the Kdfir 19 but will also not 

S 've in to the blandishments of my rival. Remember 
at Ghulam Qidir Khan is identified with the cause 
while Qidar Ali Khan is the enemy of your Nawab. **” 
*' We fully understand that, huzur* 0 ,” answered 
both with one voice. “ One blow at the hafirt and 
the other at tala n Kadra.** Your servants swear by 
your feet.** But, my lord, have you consulted Midn 
Sdhab * 4 on the future of this enterprize? And the 
B&bAji ** is also about to come ! ” 

“ Yes, I know ’’—replied the Khan — “ leave all 
that to me, do you look to your own business. I 
command you not again to appear at the thanu* or 

IS. Infidel* in reference to the Christian or European; kofr, 
kMf, to Arabic; strictly, it should be applied to those 
who are devoted to Mtr&, or deny the unity of the 
Gc^iiead; but during the mutinjr, the term was applied indis- 
criminately to the Christians or those who sided with them. 
19. Lord, nobleman. The viceroy or ruler of a province during 
the age of Muhammadan dominion or a nobleman of the 
Court. 

Lit, presence. A respectful address used by a servant or 
subordinate when addressing his superior. 

21 . Beally, wife's brother. A term of reproach in India, and 
resented as such. 

%% Spoken contemptuously of his rival 
23. An orientalism. They sometimes touch the fact as a mark 
of humility or submission. 

21. A term always applied to a faqir or recluse, 

13, A term applied to a Hindu faqir, 

26* The chief police post of a Tahiti, the Head-quarter* of the 
chief police officer of the circle. 
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form escortHo a Tahsil 27 remittance. Believe me, no 
other will pass this way again to swell the cotters of 
the kdjir government.’' 


CHAPTER III. 

THE CONSPIRATORS. 

A week or ten days passed over the incidents re- 
lated in the last chapter. The conspiracy had by 
this grown stronger. Fresh adherents had joined it 
until it seemed as if the mutual distrust of ilirfdu 
and Muhammadan had merged into one common de- 
sire to unite and shake off the incubus of government- 
al authority. There were traitors right under the 
nose of the chief district officers. Among others, 
Qndrat All, Naib Fonjdari Samhtediir SH , and Nizam 
Ali, formerly Kotwal of Shahjahanpore, ami now on 
the receipt of a pension from Government, on one 
side; and Kalka Parshad, a Kaith**, bolding the post 
of Xfuiuanm KMm t or sale-clerk in the Collector’s 
office, on the other; were most active in reconciling 
the conflicting interests of the two races. A fort- 
night before had arrived in Shabjahanpore a sworn 

27. The Hub- Division of a District for purpose* of revenue 
assessment, and Headquarters of the Tubsifdar or reve- 
nue Sab- Col lector. 

28. Deputy Secretary, Judicial Department, to District Magis- 
trate or Chief District Officer. A Persian or Urdu know- 
ing man. 

29. Ih« writer-class among the Hindu.*, well known for their 

assiduity and literary attainments. 
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enemy of the British rule mimed Sarptraz Ali, a 
resident of Gorakhpur, A tall, lean, muscular man, 
with lantern jaws, long thin lips, high aquiline nose, 
deep-set large dark eyes, beetle brows, long beard, 
and coarse black hair falling in masses over his shoul- 
ders. He was fmjuently in the habit of coming to 
the City where he hail several disciples, chief among 
whom were two brothers, named Qudrat Ali ( N&ib 
Faujdari Sariditedar ) and Niaz Ali. Being known 
as a religious teacher, his movements did not excite 
any suspicion. On this particular occasion he made 
his stay at the house of Mazhar Karim, Faujdkri 
8arishtcdar 3> . 

On the 1st of May, a meeting was arranged at 
the house of Mazhar Karim. There were assembled 
the following persons :~ 

Qadar Ali Khan : a landholder and gentleman at 
large* 

Nizam Ah : pensioned Kotwal, 

Qudrat Ali : Naib Foujdari Sarishtodftr. 

A Mu! Rauf Khan : Zillah Visitor. 31 

Man gal Khan; also a landholder, and wife’s bro- 
ther to Abdul Rauf Khan. 

Nizam Ali Khan : landholder, of Shahh&znagnr. 

Sital Singh : a petty landholder. 

Oauhit Rite : ditto, 

KitlkA Bar shad : munsarim nilam. 

Ghansham Singh : Subadar-major 35 , 28th Bengal 
native infantry. 

30 Secretary, judicial department, to chief District officer ; 
head clerk of the vernacular portion of the judicial office, 

31. An Inspector of Vernacular Schools in the pre-mutiny days. 

32. Chief native commissioned officer in a regiment of the 
native army. 


3 
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Mazhar J^arfm of course acted as host, while 
Sarfaraz All whom they had all come to meet, took 
the chief stmt in the assembly. Haul* Ahmad, a imi- 
harrir n in the Foujdari* 4 office, was posted as a look- 
out at the entrance-door in order to warn the con- 
spirators against any possible surprise. But this 
precaution was quite unnecessary. 

As soon as the guests were heated, pan 1 * was 
handed round to every one, including the Hindus. A 
Jars hi hu*p]d u having been brought, every one took 
a whiff and handed the tube to the next person, and 
so on. The Hindus were provided each with a mud 
hubble-bubble. After this preliminary, the proceed- 
ings were opened by Mazhar Karim, who thus spoke 
from his seat : — 

li Janah-i-man 37 ! we are all here to meet our res- 
pected friend Maulvi 38 Sarfaraz Ali who has come to 
us again with intelligence that our cause gains new 
friends in every city and town. This news must be 
encouraging to all, but what we are next to do has 
now to be determined. Do you all therefore speak 
out your mind and advise us as to the best course to 

33. A Vernacular clerk, 

34. Judicial-criminal. 

35. Betel-leaf, the universal Indian delicacy. 

33. A hubble-bubble with a Hat -bottom to rest firmly on the 
ground, 

37. Lit; — My excellencies, or Aug: your excellence* ! Janab 
is a word often used in con vernal ion even among persons 
of an equal social stand mg but, atrictly, it is applied to 
the Kings' Majesty only; jannh literally meaning the 
door-«ill, whicn any ooe entering had to stoop down and 
kiss before entering the royal presence, 

38. A learned man. 
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adopt in order to expedite the great eveijpL We are 
now well forward with the period of fasting, and the 
last day of the holy month must see the final com- 

f iction of the design. Bat before we proceed further, 
want you all to hear Maulvi-Sahab expound his own 
views on the crimes of the kafir government, and the 
manner in which we intend to punish them/’ 

This opening harangue was followed by one from 
the MaulvL 

u IJasrat-i-mnjlis* 9 and brothers in the common 
cause ! 1 am glad of the opportunity to place you in 
possession of my view s on the subject for the discus- 
sion of which we all are assembled here to-day/’ 

He passed his hand over his beard, mumbling 
something the while, rolled his eyes round, then 
proceeded : 

t Von are aware that the Firanais m became our 
masters through subtilfy. After entering the coun- 
try as traders, they mixed themselves in politics, 
set one against another reaping the benefits 

of the quarrel themselves. \ Thus they acquired pos- 
session of Karnatak 41 . With what craft they establish- 
ed their capital at Calcutta we all know. And then 
using sometimes craft, at others entreaty or by a com- 
bination of both, they prevailed on the Padshah 4 * to 
grant them the tubedari** of Bengal. Subsequently 

81*. Jitizmt ha*» the same signification m Jamh f ante. Majlis 
means assembly. In other wouh, genslemen present l 
I .it Frank*. fq>okcTi of the British. This is the term 
by which the Government was spoken of in Shahjabanpore 
among the Musa) mans. 

40. Provincial Governor. 

41. Carnatic , Madras Presidency. 

42. In reference to the Mughal Km per or or King of Delhi 

43. Province or viceroyalty. 
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they acquired the kingdom of Maistir 44 , the fertile 

S ' a ins of central Hindustan and this fine province of 
ohclkhand. loiter on they laid hands on fhe 
Punjab and on Birina 4 *; and, lastly, by an act of glar- 
ing spoliation which has no parallel in history, they 
deposed the king of Awadh 4 * without a cause and 
became undisputed masters of the 'garden of India/ 
So that little by little they have sieved the whole of 
our country, and have established their hated govern- 
ment over every corner of it, 

“The question for debate is : shall they continue 
to be nur masters any longer? May their race pe- 
rish l" And here the speaker grew warm. u Bv the 
last prophet, they shall not defile our native soil any 
longer. I am here to devise wavs and mean* to 
accomplish that object. (.Consider what iuMruntenfs 
they used to acquire this country ? Whv, they set 
our own swords against our throats, h is the */~ 
ptihi 47 army which conquered India for them, and 
by the sword of Ali ! that very instrument shall U> 
employed to destroy them. *) 

( ‘‘But you will [H'rhaps ask, * what have they done 
to receive this treatment r I answer : If *nar ymiha m 
in the public «t reets, and ‘damn your eves" in the 
public courts is a form of compliment acceptable to 
you, then they have deserved well at your binds. 

44, Mysore. 

45. Burma. 

46. Oudh. 

47. Btqioy army. 

4B. fewmc, |«ig or bog ; am or donkey, very eotomon epithet* 
h tli€ £iuo|icaiu ti> the native of ta4»tt. 
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Have you never wen a fello w~cou n t ry mgn of yours 
being kicked by the white** 9 , and sometimes the 
catie laid across his back ? Have you ever known 
them to be addressed as of her than * nigger * and 4 kala- 
tnar'**? These are every-day occurrences. ) And if 
you were to say that the opprobrium for such conduct 
might attach to the common and tin* ignorant among 
the Firungis but that the higher chases whom we 
call our hakims * 1 can not be charged with such dis- 
courtesies, then I would tell you to go and see for 
yoursell in the houses of the great llow many of 
our fel low-count rvmen are sent by these so-called 
English gentlemen daily into jnhannnm*-^ how many 
of them are damned before their time, it would be 
impossible to calculate. And all for no fault or for 
faults of the most venial nature, such as might best 
be punished with a warning or a reprimand. 

{ 44 You will say : "this is our natural lot as a sub- 
ject-race, and we have no right to complain/ Well, 
let it be o„ Hut ai bhaio ! our religion is now in dan- 
ger. Having lost the sovereignty of the land, having 
bowed in subjection to the impure kafir y shall wo 
surrender the inalienable privileges which we have 
received from the prophet, upon whom be peace * 4 ? 

Go*'? : So the Europeans w^re known by the natives 
during the mutiny, and the latter in return used to call 
them or black. 

50* 10 nek hovr * a common term applied by the Europeans to 
the natives, 

51* liuleis, 

52. Hell 
50 O brethren ; 

54 it it in this manner that his followers speak of Muham- 
mad. 
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*\Again s perhaps you will be desirous to know upon 
what facts this allegation is founded ? 0 friends ! 
don't he wilfully blind to the wiles of the kafir. 
Have not their jxtdri*** spread themselves through 
the length and breadth of the land, sowing the seeds 
of the baneful nasri u doctrine, and drawing away 
from the true faith the ignorant and the si in pic*- mind- 
ed ? Have they not ordered wheat-floor to be sold 
mixed with bone-dust ? Have they not issued car- 
tridges to the si pa hi army greased with cows and pigs' 
fat ? And to enforce the use of the abomination, 
have they not forged irons and have sent 2000 to each 
town where there is a native corps with orders that 
whoever refuses to cut them with the teeth shall at 
once l>e placed in arrest and marched off to jail ? 

“0 brothers of the Hindu race t the purity of 
your caste is threatened, and the religions distinc- 
tions so much prized bv you invaded by the prose- 
lytizing and annexing Firan^i 57 ! Rise in arms !^Oh, 
when will von rise ? Ah 1 is there not one among m 
with a sufficient sense of the sac red ness of his religion 
and the courage of a man to resist this encroachment 
upon our liberty of worship? Are we dead, entirely 
dead, to a sense of the glorious exploits of our fore- 
fathers who shut up and starved out the kafirs just a 
hundred years ago, when they dared to insult the 
majesty of the Padshah in the person of his lieute- 
nant, Sbujah-ul-daula**? 

u Do you forget Low over and over again our 

55. Padr6 : mwsionarie*, 

56. Naxarene. 

57. Sec app. VI, 

5$. la reference to the tragedy of the Black Hole, 
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countrymen have? beaten these so-called invinci- 
ble British, — in Maisur, in central India, in Kabul, in 
the Punjab, and elsewhere ? Their whole armies 
have been cut up, not one lming left to tell the tale. 
And insha-allah n ! it will l>e so again. 

“Then again, I have been asked testate mv views 
as to who shall be destroyed,— the kafir males only or 
their bare-faced women and offspring also ? \\ hat 
a foolish question to ask ! I say, let the whole race of 
them l>e clean wiped off Will you kill the dam and 
leave her brood to grow up, and when it is grown up 
to sting you ? 0 no ! He member the words of the 

Sheikh: *To kill the viper, and to cherish his young, 
is not the work of the wise man* 0 * 

“And so I ordain that no quarter shall be given 
or mercy shown to the cursed race, be he man or wo- 
man, suckling or child. Kip them up ! Dash them 
to the ground ! Pass your vengeful blades through 
the carcase of every one ! 

“8ahtbo! ei I repeat again: your religion is threa- 
tened ! Hear what has been told me by a friend 
who lias lately arrived from Dakan **. The padris 
sent a petition* to the Firangi Queen complaining of 
the slowness with w hich the Hindus were made to be- 
come Christians. They adduced the conduct of some 
of the Muhammadan potentates in past times, such 


f>i*. A ^munon Arabic expression whidb means “please God,” 
or “if Goiwill. '* 

60. A celebrated saying of Sheikh 8&di Shir&d : **J/ % f ra 
kusktan mi bacha-ath ra tag ah dtuhlan kar-t~Kh i rad mam- 
dam m*t." 

61. Gentlemen ! 

62. Deccan, 
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as Alttuddin, and Alamgir, and Tipi* Sultan ®* f who 
had compelled the Hindus to embrace Islam, and 
they suggested a similar authoritative policy. ‘New/ 
said they: ‘take our advice, 0 Queen ! mix up bul- 
locks’ fat and pigs’ fat with the grease employed on 
cartridges in order that by touching these substances 
with their teeth or lips the sepoys might lose caste, 
and thus be induced to embrace the nusri religion 
as their only resource.’ <The Queen expressed her 
joy at the plan and resolved that it should be put 
in operation. What do you say to this, O ye faithful I 
and, ye Hindu friends ? 

“Have you not received letters from Barhampnr 
saving that the Colonel Sabah of the 34th native in- 
fantry has been trying to prejudice \n< men by distri- 
buting religious tracts among them in which all man- 
ner of lying statements are made against the truth 
of the prophet's teachings, on whom bo peace? 

^ 44 Just a hundred years ago the rule of the infidel 
began, and I declare to you that it must now end. 
Remember the words of tfie pir (last air that the cen- 
tenary of Plassey u shall see the termination of the 
kafir rule. 6 * That centenary approaches, my friends, 

63. Tippoo Saltan, but the spelling in the text is the correct 
one. The term An mi T*pu is usually applied to a cock* 
eyed ro«n. 

64, A ntrli* iacd form of Palftm. By pome historian* the date 
assigned to this decisive battle by which the sovereignty 
of Bengal passed to the H. E, I, V. i» 23 rd, June, while 
others say that it was fought on the 23rd. May 1757. I 
have adopted the former date. 

6.5 The prediction referred to here as in Cl apter If, is one 
contained in a Persian od« which wifi be found in 
App : VII. 1 leave the reader to form hi» own opinion 
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mnd have 1 your unanimous vote to declare that the 
kajir brood shall be stamped out on that date T* 

The whole assembly with one voice cried out : 
“ No ! sooner than that.” ) 

"‘Well, brothers” — continued the Maulvi — u be it 
so* Twenty-four days hence is the Id: the work must 
begin as soon as we have finished prayer. Din is 
our watchword !” 

In the course of this harangue, the assembly was 
swayed by various passions. At the passage where 
the Maulvi spoke of sets of irons having been forged 
for those sepoys who refused to bite the cartridge, 
Subadar-major Ghansham Singh sprang to his feet, 
and drawing his falchion took an attitude as if to 
strike, exclaiming; 44 Death to the Sarkar l m By 
the sacred cord* 7 which I wear as a chatri m of 
thatris, this blade shall lick up the blood of him who 
dares to bring the greased cartridge to rav mouth.” 
The Maulvi appeased him and begged him to be 
seated. 44 There is time yet, Subadar-sabab ” — 
said he - 41 let not your zeal evaporate in words, but 
at the appointed signal show by your actions that the 

upon the merits of this rh&t*odtcal production which to 
my mind liears internal evidences of being spurious. I 
first *?*w tins ode in 1800, that is, just three years after the 
mutiny, in the hands of a leading Muaalman religious guide 
in Agra, and he assured me that it had come down in 
Lis family for generations, 

6#h Government. 

67. The janJu or B rah man i cal thread which is also worn by 
the Chatri race, 

68, The warrior caste, or the second great division of the 
Indian population, according to the ancient Hindu chronh* 
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blood of the impetuous Bhim®* runs in yonr veins 
Can you count on your men, Subadar Sabah?” 

44 My men will always fight ’’—replied Ghanshanr 
Singh — 4 'in a noble cause. We Lave eaten the 
Sarkar’s salt and our blood has been shed to bring 
victory to tbe British colours. And I tell thee, 
Mian / 0 that if the allegations which thou hast made 
are true, the brave bovs of Mandrti-ki paltan T1 will 
give their lives to the last man Indore they will allow 
their lips to be touched by tbe fat of jau mala * 71 
Jai Sri Ram iMchnmnji ki. n ” 

The frenzy of the moment carried away the whole 
assembly; the Hindu portion of it echoed the war- 
cry of 44 Jai Sri Ram Lachmnnji hi” while the Mu- 
hammdans burst out into a frantic yell of 44 Ek nara 
Uaidari , ya //unrein / 4 ” 

In the turmoil that ensued a figure wrapped up in 
a long chopha or cloak passed out through the 
entrance-door where Rauf Ahmad had been posted 
as tvler. Rauf Ahmad too had caught the infec- 
tion and joined in the cry of 44 mrra fumiriE and his 

69. One of the five Pandawa brothers of the Mab&bh&rat Epic 

70. Here the term it used con tern piously* It i* need in that 
sense sometimes by the llrndmi of In ij* iamb where aka 
tha term “Mian" denotes* Hnsalman. 

71 So the 43rd. Bcgt B. N. ?. was railed. 

72. Mother-cow the epithet used bj the pious Hindu when 
speaking of the Cow. 

73. The war-cry of Brfpiand and of the races who pay adoration 
to Krishn a* the chief deity of the Hindu pantheon. 

71. The cry of the Muhammadan fanatic. It echo©* through 
the air with tremendous significance during the Mtihamm 
period when the Mohammedan populations turn frantic 
with religious or iconoclastic seal. 
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attention was so occupied with what was passing with- 
in .that he neglected to shut the door behind him or 
notice if any one had entered the house that way. 
The shadow of the figure fell upon Nizdm All, an 
old detective, who at once called out to Rauf Ahmad 
whether any one had come in while they were engag- 
ed in the debate but he could not tell. A nervous 
apprehension of having been detected siezed the 
conspirators and one by one they all began to slink 
out. At the last it was proposed by Abdul Rauf 
Khan and Nizam Ali Khan, seconded by Kashi 
Parshad, that before committing themselves to any 
overt act of disaffection they should consult the 
oracles through Biibaji who was shortly expected, 
and Mi&n Sahab. This suggestion pleased every one, 
and they all dispersed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESS OF THE CONSPIRACY. 

The 15th of May had now arrived, and the plot 
began to thicken. The mutiny broke out at Meerut 
on the 10th of May, in consequence of several of the 
troopers of the 3rd Regiment Bengal Cavalry having 
been placed under arrest for refusing to receive the 
new cartridges served out to them, and marched off 
to Jail in fetters Part of the utterances made by 
Sarfaraz Ah' were thus already verified: the disaffected 
gritted heart. They saw in the doings at Meerut a 
programme already sketched out for them. There 
was a sigh in the air and portents in heaven. 
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Agreeably to appointment, several of the m 
spinttors visited the tent of the mysterious BAM 
one night : it was pitched near GulaK-hirt.™ Tl 
day before the Habtiji had made his entry throng 
the city to his encampment. Seated on an elophan 
with a rhnnwar or silver-handled whisk waving ove 
bis head, and a following of horse and foot, some a 
outriders and some following behind, this mysterion 
personage passed on without noticing the hundred* o 
curious eyes fastened on him. A richly eaparisone* 
rath 7 * went in his train. In person he was a man ol 
middle height, musenlarly built, his hairs matted 
and dyed were coiled round his head, he wore u 
long ptrwf 7 c oat, and a loin-cloth, the lower extremities 
being left bare. A large mdniksh or rosary hung 
round bis neck and the Jtnmdnandt ttlak n marked 
his forehead. Tie was of a melancholy cast of 
countenance, and sat motionless. 

By repute he was a disaffected nobleman from 
A judhia travelling about with the intention and for 
the purpose of sowing sedition among the native 
troops. He was known by the appellation of Trilok- 
Nath B&ha. It was an open secret that while at 
Meerut he was frequently seen in the lines of the 
native regiments and was visited bv the sepoys in 
his tent. The authorities knew ot his arrival but 

75. The okt cremiition-grmunl on the right bnnk (4 tbo Khan- 
mnit. 

76. A vehicle on font nh^U drawn hj * pair of bollock*. In 
termer times the mi k w*m taMsd on tttat* cwrm«h>ns t and 
wna to he found in the house* of the great noble** for the 
mt of their females. 

77. Terracotta, a colour affected bj the Hindu tmlmm* 

78. As distinguish'-'! fr**m th»: Shaint tiUh Heo Ap§>. VI f I 
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the motives which took him about from place to place 
never formed the subject of investigation until the 
evil had been done. He never spoke when addressed 
in public, and the explanation of his followers that 
he was an Aeharf 0 bound on a pilgrimage was im- 
plicitly believed. 

The deputation that waited on him consisted of 
Abdul Rauf Khan, Nizam Ali Khan, Kalka Parshad, 
and Gharisham Singh, Zorawar Singh, and Madeh- 
khan, Subedars of the 28th Regiment Native Infan- 
try. He received them in a well-appointed tent, the 
hour of meeting being 10 r. m. at which the donkey 
brays. The Hindus sainted him with “Babaji, Ram 
Ram;'' while the Muhammadans simply made him a 
low mlnm , both which he acknowledged by putting 
up bis hands and giving them bis blessing : 44 Khmki 
rufta ! an nul raho % bacha ! 

They already understood each other. Kashi 
Parshad acted as foreman and informed him that the 
train had been laid and only awaited the signal to be 
fired. wi No\v, Bahaji, what is the news from abroad ?” 
he enquired. 4i Bacha/’ he answered, 44 1 have travelled 
from north to south, from Kalka to Agra ; and east 
to west, from the Satlaj to Patna. The hurkarag * 
stick* 11 has passed on from town to town, each re- 
lit. A spirit *al guide or tether. 

50. The usual form of Messing pronounced by a Hinda recluse. 
jKhtuki rah** mcuM, be happy ; Artaud raha ‘means the 
same. Jiacha is really a Persian won! and means a 
young one. But it has been adopted by the Hindus, and 
signifies son or child. 

51 . A halkara or harkara is a messenger. A halkara in a Native 
State service usually carries a long painted rod, the emblem 
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ceiver being directed to make it over to the next, 
and so have the chapati*.** The vow has been ptpd 
and every thing is ripe for the great day. The fate 
of the dushU m is already trembling in the balance. 
You seem to be prepared, bacha ; but what is the 
condition of our bahadur u soldiery : are they also 
ready ?” 

To this query Ghansham Singh replied : “Baba ! 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. After the 
treatment received by the men of the 3rd Cavalry, 
never will it be said of the jmtthas M of the 28th that 
they tamely submitted to wear iron bracelet*. Como 
and visit our lines, and judge for yourself whether we 
he ready or not.” 

44 But,” resumed the Rahnji — “have the dushts 
any notice of what is going on ? Do they know that 
the earth is already seething under their feet ?” 

44 Not a shade of suspicion has crossed their 
minds,” replied Abdul Rauf Khan — “of this! will 
be surety.’ 

u RaWtji,” said Nizam Ali Khan, u one thing I 
must ask thee, tell me at once; is the hour propitious 
to strike ? Are the stars favourable?” 

of bis office. In the pre- mutiny (Uy», a class of post carriers 
were so called. The haJkara stick like the ekapatk was 
used as a signal of revolt. We read in Sir Walter Scott 
that in Scotland, in the clannish days, war signals were 
sent from hut to hut and from clan to dan with extraar* 
dinary rapidity. 

82. See App : V. 

83. Jjhtshi, Sam ; a demon. 

84. Brave. 

85. Young men ; brave boys. 
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“Never more so, my son,” he answered. “A jhd.ru 
tara m has appeared in the heavens which will sweep 
off’ the duthtt from the face of the country. Ana 
if another portent were wanting, as I passed through 
Jalandhar, the men of the 36tn Native Infantry Ilf- 
formed me that they had seen a headless man for 
several days before dawn stalking in the regimental 
lines. Those who saw the shade grew pallid through 
fear but it is a token for us, my son, to be bold and 
quick ere our plans are discovered.” 

As he uttered the last words, the wall of the tent 
began to sway as if somebody was resting against it, 
and heavy breathing could be distinctly heard ; but 
when Subedar Madeh Khan went to see if there 
wore eaves-droppers outside, all that he could find 
was the Babaji’s sentinel stretched on the ground 
snoring heavily while a white figure was perceived 
in the distance walking away as fast as he could. 
After rousing the watchman with a kick, the Suba- 
dkr walked in and reported what he had seen. Some- 
body who was not in the secret had evidently been 
listening. Nothing disconcerted, however, they pro- 
ceeded with their deliberations, and it was decided 
that the Babaji should visit the lines the following 
day and sound the Sepoys. 

Abdul Baiif Khan here interrupted the conver- 
sation, and demanded of the B&baji what commands 
he had brought them as to their mode of action. 
“What shall we do on the great day, Babkjl?” 
Raid he. “ There are some 20 or more kdjirt to be 
disposed of, together with their shameless women 
and unholy brood. Suppose that the former turn 

86. Comet. Lit. broom— star or star with a tail. 
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round upon us with their fire-arms? We have 
known in the past what European energy and deci- 
sion can do,” 

“ Hare r&kshas* 7 poltroon, faint-heart ! Do, 
askest thou?” replied the BaWijl with emphasis. 
“Mar! 3/dr. . m Perceives! thou not that Yam4,** the 
reaper, stands by sharpening his scythe in antici- 
pation of the rich harvest awaiting him, when, not 
only the ‘bearded grain,’ hut also the ‘flowers that 
grow between,’ must fall in multitudes to the sweep 
of his relentless blade? The cursed race must be 
extirpated ! ” 

And as he finished the dread sentence he siezed 
the hand of his interlocutor, gave a sharp rap on the 
back of the palm, parsed his forefinger over his eyes, 
and hade him look at his ojkui palm ; when lo ! the 
figure of Yanni with his uplifted axe in the act to 
strike! Abdul Rauf Khan who had before winced 
under the vigorous rap, now actually trembled through 
fear; he cast one glance only at the sanguinary 
figure depicted on his hand, and uttering a im id haul 
wnld 4po*'(tl-i-illak fdlla % 9U shook off the Bfibris grasp. 
The* latter breathed a mantra n and the figure 
vaished. 

#7. O da* men l 
8*. Kill 1 KOI ! 

89. The god of death in the Hindu pantheon. 

90. An Arabic phrase which means literally: “Therein no 
keeping away from sin nor is there strength to adore font 
through the help of God. ” Used as a charm against the 
assaults of the Evil One., Usually the words la^haul only 
are tittered to scare him away, the rest of the sentence 
being dropped. 

91. Charm, incarnation : in* applied to the Hindu worship. 
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44 Now, BAbi ! 44 «aid Zorawar Singh — 44 fix the 
date and leave the rest to a*. This MiAn ” — pointing 
in tihe direction of Abdol Rauf KbAn — 44 has recently 
come from Bahraich ; what wonder if the new sym- 
pathies created in his house cans© him an anxious 
moment sometimes, and the air of MiAn’s** tomb has 
affected him somewhat ! ?T 

A scowl from Abdul Rauf Khan and an angry 
retort would perhaps have ended in an open resort 
to arms between him and the last speaker, but the 
Babii put np his finger in token ot silence, saying as 
he did so : 

You both must have euten largely of phut 9 * 
this season, or yon would know better how to restrain 
your resentments at a period when all your united 
strength will be needed for the struggle. Reserve 
it for the great day, mv sons. Bdli Mian" might 
have been wanting in one sense but forget not that 
he was the servitor of the Muslim prophet and the 
play-fellow of FAtimA, the wife of the intrepid Ali, 
who is the patron saint of all those who grasp the 
Uijhr 

ItX A reference to Ohilxi Miiin whose shrine is at Bahraich , 
in Ourih. 

93. A kind of melon ( rucumis raoraoniica Roxb. ) It also 
means discord, dissension, from pAat***io burst, in refer* 
en<tt tr the ripe cucumber which bursts elastically. It 
was said playfully once by one of the Indian protentates 
that if the was not produced In India, it would lie a 
muled country. 

94. Th-rc are several versions of the legend regarding BA 
Mian, nn ancient Muhammadan saint, one of which a 
reference to hi* want of virility, it is not necessary to 
speak more specifically on the subject of the incident to 
which allusion is made in the text 
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H Bat the date ? ” demanded Zoriwar Singh again. 

u Let it he iltwhni**" he replied. 14 No, that is 
too long a way off. Could not a nearer date suit 
better P* 

To which they all replied : ** Not dasehr& % but the 

The conclave being ended, before his visitors de- 

J arted he called them up one by one, and uncoiling 
is jida or matted hair*, he so needed from them a 
liquid juice on the hand of each, bidding them lick 
it up. The Hindus olnned the behest with prompt- 
ness and alacrity, and, copying their example, the 
Muhammadans did the same, when an odorous smell 
permeated the room. The men were filled with 
astonidimrnent wondering at the mysterious arts of 
the Bab&ji. It now struck the hour of midnight 
and at the same time a donkey brayed 97 } which they 
all accepted as a favourable omen while the B&h&ji 
breathed a blessing on the cause in which they were 
all engaged, saying : Ci Be victorious, my sons ! and 

95. The tenth of the waxing moon of Kttnar or A«*uj *o tb« 
Hindu calendar. On this day a great Military fmiiva) 
m held ad over India on which the celebrated epic of 
Ramayan is acted. 

m The firm day after the «!<*« 'if the Huhanmielaa month 
of fasting nbaerroi m a great fo§Mr«f ull orer the country. 
The finit day of the month *1 larval or Jd. fd \rn%m 
a fmirnl It »» at»o raffed ld%i! dfr«t smaiym k*»*4, in 
reference to the opening of ih»* teat which t*»j gtiAitrcd by 
the eating of rimatn or vermicelli* 

97. Thin ref^rt to the popuHr belief that the donkey bray* 
three times before the bom of midnight, namely— at 8 
10, Mid 12 r. M. * 
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cry 

ecb 


l Jai Ram ( hand ji kiV n " a cry which, was 
oed by them all outside the lent 


CHAPTER V. 

A MMRBTATION ON INDIAN RECL0KE8. 

The first of May was a thnrsdav — a dav specially 
devoted to the celebration of RasOtl Shah's ursJ* 
And as the conspirators Lad resolved to seek the aid 
and the blessing of the recluse who at that period 
occupied the , they all. or as many of them 

as were able to, attends! the celebration in the after- 
noon, 

Rasul Shrill was a celebrated durwe*h . 101 He 
had been dead and gone long ago, and was interred in 
the ta kin which at the period of which we are writing 
was known as Rasul Shah's. 

It i* an accepted truth that no country or city 
is without its quUt l * m ,and no taki* without its 
faqir. U)! And so it happened that it was resolved to 
give Rasul Shah’s vacant seat an occupant. 

9H, Another war* cry of the Hindu*. 

99. Lit a h i Ul texn, and by implication, the annual celebra- 
tion of a saint*’ d^sth, 

100 Li* a j tl low » A fair’s feat or dwelling-place, and 
generally the burial-ground of the neighbourhood. 

101. bee note on this subject in App : IX. 

102 Princ** or ch»cf. It really signifies* the polar-# tar or the 
north pole. 

103. See nntr App : IX. 
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Opposite to Rasiil Sh&h’s wns another takid in 
Khinnl-b&gh known m Yaqin Shah’s, and occupied 
by a yj?y<r of that name. Rut Yaqin Shih though 
a harmless man, was of intemperate habits. There 
was also a literate, blind mendicant named Miskm 
Shah who used to recite Persian verses and receive 
alms of European residents. And, an epileptic lad 
named Marhaba who had been rescued from a wolfs' 
den. 

These though calling themselves fakirs, were 
really not so in the strict sense ol the term, lor there 
must be three conditions present to make one a true 
faq(r \ namely : Fdqd or {x>verty ; Qandai or content- 
ment ; and, Jiedzat or abstinence.* 

Besides Miskin Shah and Marimba, there was 
another individual occupying quarters in Rasul Shah's 
tukia and who had assumed his name. He was 
a fair middle-aged man with a Vandyke beard. He 
used to wear a long coat and a tehmmi or loin-cloth, 
and it was no uncommon thing to see him leading 
about a damsel in his train. If he hupjwned to meet 
a fair face in the city which pleased him, In* would 
make a show of sanctimonious repugnance at the 
propinquity of a member of the opposite sex, while 
ne would at the same time jostle tier in pissing and 
wink to her to follow him. By some he was believed 
to possess the mesmeric art, for the woman would 
now be seen to follow him wherever be went, and 
at length after he had made her drink of water from 
his cup, she ever after became his devoted believer 
and slave. He once brought uw&y a wealthy woman 
from Lucknow named Zeb&n, and after her death, he 
took or rather a young woman of the tribe 

Sec App ; IX®, 10*. Butcher®. 
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took to him. She was a thin fair woman of a come- 
ly appearance and, like her paramour, wore a long 
white muslin coat and a blue tnhmud. The blue 
thread with which she ornamented her wrists, and 
legs, and neck greatly set off her milk-white comple- 
xion, She went by the name of Zaliur Shah, and 
pluved a part in the subsequent events which will 
Ik* narrated in their proper place. 

For these instances of scandalous conduct which 
so belied his profession of a dhrresh he was shunned 
by the better classes as an enchanter and a libertine, 
though they resjiected the garb of the faqir and 
sal anted him whenever they met him-from a distance. 

Thin Rasul Shah was therefore not tilted by his 
character and associations to be the successor of 
Rasul Shah, the recluse : a worthier man must be 
found. 

There was some years ago a holy man in Rampnr 
who, hke Xajtm Shah before him, acquired celebrity 
in the neighbourhood for the unblemished life which 
be led am! the austerities which he practised. He 
took hi' name from his habit of ret phdnkna, which 
means that his chief food was sand which, like 
grain, he chucked into the mouth from the palm of 
his hand. He was frequently seen sitting in the bed 
of the Kosi, a small stream forming the boundary 
of the Ram pur State on the Moradahad side, and 
any one wishing to see him had to go to him there. 
The Shah was generally found in the occupation of 
eating sand which had bred worms. Once a visitor 
of his expressed a pious abhorrence at the food he 
saw* him eat. 14 Mian ! don’t you feel disgusted at 
that stuff you are putting into your mouth ? n said he. 
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The Mian looked up and handing ?ome of the 
vermin to him, said : ** you try some?’* He did so, 
and felt as if washed raisins and almonds had gone 
down his throat. This as an instance of blind faith 
equals anything we have heard of in modern times. 

Now Re ta -Shall was apparently the guardian- 
spirit of the country of Rather. The piuit1i m of 
Shahjahanpore had to he provided for. One day as 
he sat eating sand in the bed of the Ivosi, lie saw a 
man of the bookseller trade crossing the river from 
Rurnpur side with his pack of books Joaded on a 
pony. He was by caste a Patluin and had been 
liberally educated. He beckoned to him with his 
hand, and, when he came, lie took tip his ph tila or 
bowl and drank from if. After which he gave it to 
the bookseller and told him to drink. The latter 
did so and was at once a changed man. Being siczed 
with the spirit of bis master, he threw away his 
clothes and tearing up his waist-cloth, part lie turned 
into a Uthmad and the other part he wore as an *dn^ m 
and having done so, stood before him with hands 
folded, saying: " llazrat h/*r hukm t" Master, what 
orders? The latter directed him to proceed at once 
to Shahjahanpore where he would receive further 
instructions from one Ibihm Shah. Leaving his pack 
and his pony in the bed of the Kosi he lost no time 
in repairing to Shah iahan pore. He sought out 
Bulan Shah and was directed by him to go and occu- 
py the takid vacated by Rasul Shah. 

These events occurred some 18 or 20 years before 
the year 1857. Mastan Shah, as the new durwesh 


105. Beat or pout. 

106. The faqirs seamless shirt. 
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designated himself, held no commerce with the other 
inmates of the takia. There were some bir 107 trees 
on the premises, aud when people brought him 
presents of eatables, sweets, fruits etc and snob 
offerings came to him in abundance, especially on 
thursdays when the pious came to pay their respects 
at the dargdh or tomb of Rasul Shah- -he used to be 
seen sitting under one of these trees apparently in- 
different to his surroundings. He was uniformly 
habited in a black blanket torn in the middle ana 
worn from the neck in the form of a long shirt. 
When |»eople put questions to him or desired to have 
his intercessory prayers in behalf of their requests, all 
that they could get out of him was a disdainful smile. 
Out of the viands served before him, he used to take 
a mouthful or so from one plate or the other, and as 
to the rest he used to order it to be given away to 
the dogs or to the needy and poor who always flock- 
ed round his dwelling at such times. He had many 
self-constituted disciples ever ready to do him any 
menial service. Unlike faqirs or beggars so-called, he 
was never known to have made a mmil or request of 
any of the numerous native noblemen and gentry who 
came to pay their respects to him. In short, this 
man of the humble garb and unobtrusive habits held 
an extensive influence over the community, and which 
be might have exercised mischievously had he so 
chosen, but he was singularly free from prejudice 
and extended his favour to no particular creed or 
profession. 


107. The Indian wild-plum or tbe jujube ( aujrphu# jujuba. ) 
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CHAPTER V I. 

Rasihu-S lull's Ur$* 

I have been led into the above digression respect* 
ing some of the durteeshes or recluses of this part of 
the country m 1 was about to speak of the ur# or 
annual celebration of the anniversary of Rasul Shah's 
death. On this particular day, there was an immense 
concourse of people of all shades and colours, of 
denominations and creeds come to do honour to the 
memory of the deceased mdi u ‘* . Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans belonging to every class of society vied 
with each other in showing deference to the present 
occupant of the seat. There were dancing-girls pre- 
sent with their musicians, who danced according to 
their manner and chanted mar fat wnw t lui , It was 
a solemn assembly; there was no dissipation of any 
kind, Iicentiou*ne»* or ribaldry were unknown* 

Among those who attended there was a knot of 
men who sought diligently an opportunity to sj>eak 
privately to the recluse. This however they did not 
find until after sunset when the gathering began to 
disperse after t he Muhammadan portion of it bad 
broken their fast on dates. 110 

Meanwhije Ghansham Singh, Zorn war Singh, 
Nizam Ali Khan, Abdul Rauf Khan, and Man gal 

108. Saint. A malt stand* ?*/■ xt in rank to s mfa, a mM next 
to a paighambnr of prophet. 

109. Lit Recognition. Sacred **mg* or in which tbe mm * f of 
the Matter m mentioned. 

1 10. I hey usually open their (mi on this fruit. 
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Khan sauntered oat into the o]>en country. Suddenly 
their eyes were rivetted on a portion of the heavens 
where a luminary of an extraordinary shape bad made 
its apj>ea ranee. “ The jhun* turd /’ they all exclaim- 
ed — “ of which Babaji spoke to m !” Abdul Raiif 
Klmn drew closer to Gltnnsham Singh. “Sufaedar 
Sabah, look !” said he, pointing to the comet’s tail — 
“what a ]HH*uliar }haru xn it has! The star itself is 
small though it shines with unusual brilliancy, but 
the peculiarity about it is that one mij^ht imagine 
it to be exactly like a handle to a broom/’ 

u I cun see all that "—replied the Sudedar — 44 1 
wonder what it can signify ! Gracious Bhaw&ni ! ,w 
if there is to lie a famine 1 don't much care about 
that* for I can then count ujon receiving compensa- 
tion from Government for dearness of provisions. 
WJiat my yon, ZorAwar Singh ?” 

“There is, 1 fancy, something more in that,' 1 — 
replied Zorawar Singh. “ I have heard the Colonel- 
mhab say that, a jharti tdrd appeared in 1854 and 
which led to the Crimean war. My regiment then 
lay at Firozpore, and I remember how I and my 
comrades vowed sjx'cial offerings to Sri Chakra varti 
flehi m for success to the British arms.” 

“And this/* observed Nizam Alt Khan, “I dare 
be sworn betokens just the reverse/’ 

** 1 am astonished”- exclaimed Man gal Khan, 
u 1 tun astonished at the stupidity of you all. Did 
not BAbuji say that this strange star foretold the 

111, A hand-broom. 

122. A not her name for the sanguinary goddess Kali, the wife 
of Shiv* or Muhadcva, 

113, The martial Mi or goddess. 
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downfal of the ixf/ir rule, and that it ought to be 
viewed as an auspicious omen ? Our cause is sure to 
prosper. Then why all this amazement ?” 

“Manga! Khan is a keen observer” rejoined 
Abdul Raul Khan, “and ho speaks truly. Death to 
the infidel, and may the reign of the Padshah com- 
mence under the nappy auspices of this star ! And 
now that I think of it, it also means that the electric 
wire shall be cut down and all means of communica- 
tion with Simla and Calcutta stopped.” 

“Happy thought!” mused t J ban sham Singh — “it 
will be some time before we can find ourselves fairly 
well on our way to Dilli.” 

“ Will yon over reach it?” 

Every one turned round to see who s[x»kc : they 
looked at each other’s face in blank astonishment not 
knowing from where the voice came. It was a deri- 
sive voice and seemed to proceed from the Jmttom of 
the nalhth 114 which they were now crossing. Oban* 
shkm Singh drew his sword, Zornwar Singh followed 
the example, Mangal Khan drew his pistol from his 
waist at full cock, while Abdul Rauf Khan managed 
to get between them. Nizam Ali Khan who was 
the least, frightened of all, began to descend the nallah 
feeling his way with his stick, as except for the lurid 
light shed by the >tar.% the night was perfectly dark. 
On turning a corner, be suddenly came upon a fire of 
logs, near which a man sat or an object that looked 
something like a human being* After lisping an 
audible he drew near and accosted him thus : 

“ Man, gnome or sprite, whatever thou art ! Speak 
what is thy business here, and who art thou?” 

114. Karine. 
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Without being in the least disconcerted, the being 
so addressed ottered an unearthly chuckle before he 
replied : “ Knowest thou not the aghorl 1U ?” 

At the sound of the last word the Khin retreated 
involuntarily two or three steps but before he could 
overcome his feeling of repugnance, the others also 
joined him. He resumed : 

“Fiend! and what doest thou here?” “Can- 
not ye see?” he replied; “cannot ye see that I 
am at my repast? Yonder is the aghont hut. 
With some difficulty I was able to fish up this leg, 
and now that T have picked it clean, here it goes.” 
And suiting the action to the word, he flnng a large 
bone in the direction of his questioner. 

He, together with his companions, all recoiled 
Thev now knew perfectly who the individual was 
whom they had so strangely encountered, and the 
nature of bis occupation. For this aghori who had 
his hut in Oulab-b&ri, by which name the Hindu 
cremation-ground was known, used frequently to be 
seen during the day with a green alfi carrving a 
large human shin-bone resting on his shoulder in 
one hand and a hnman-sknll in the other. He was 
held in greater abhorrence than the sweeper-</dm u * 
who at least cads ont “/xms. pah" 7 ” when he is cross- 
ing the streets. Bnt at the sight of this devourer . 
of human flesh, every one used to move out of his 
way awed at his funereal aspect. 

I IB. Sec App : X. 

116 A low class of sweepers. 

117. The tlom * cry when he is passing throngh the basar to 
warn off people from cominjj into contact with him. 
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u And who is that rhumil 11 * ( hag ) by thy side ?” 
demanded Ghansham Singh, as he restlessly surveyed 
a creature with a cadaverous face by his side sStill 
gnawing the remains of what appears! a human arm* 
Her head, and brows, and eve-lashes were, like her 
companion’s, clean shaven; she wore a ffprud lafmpti, 
and a scant piece of cloth covered her head* 

‘‘Softly, masters !" replied (lie avium. “She is my 
better half, as you can judge from the anology of our 
features and present occupation. I found her a leper 
and by the power of my medicaments I have cured 
her of that fell desea so; ever since she has been the 
sharer of my fortunes, which at the present arc not 
of the brightest. For you must know that the city 
has been unusually healthy this year, and one can- 
not find sufficient grub now-a-davs to keep a rojxee- 
table couple from starvation-point for two or three 
days at a time.” 

“As this fellow talks of curing a !ej*er” put in 
Zorawar Singh -“1 am reminded of what I have seen 
at his hut of a morning when I go for my daily ablu- 
tion to the Khannau?. Women and men, the ignorant 
and credulous of course, had collected there for the 
purpose, I w as told, of seeking the medical skill of 
the aphari for the cure of their sick children. The 
miscreant pretend to be an adept at the treatment 
of infantile deceases. To one be gives a few cloven 
wrappxi in a leaf, to another some pepper, to a third 
he hands over a panda : upon all of which he 

reads a mantar which is belie v h! to impart a he aling 
virtue t.o the nostrum. For all his trouble he does 


1!S. 8eeApp:Xf. 
Charm, 
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not forget of course to demand a price, and which the 
misguided people are fain to give him/' 

“Art thou not the wretch/’ demanded Abdul Rauf 
Khan-— - u who it is reported hangs about the precincts 
of the burning-place waiting harpv-like for the 
friends of the deceased to withdraw, and, when there 
is no one by, drags the half-consumed body or the 
charred remains of the corpse and sits down together 
with that ogre v* by thy sale, and both make a loath- 
some meal, like hungry vultures, over what one 
shudders to mention was once the "human form divine?’ 
I think I have read the Urdu translation of that 
expression somewhere/’ 

’‘To be sure/' replied the at/hori — “what else is 
to bec ome of the corpse ? So much the more shame 
k# fellows like \ou for leaving me to pursue my 
business leisurely. Not only that, but with this 
hooked bamboo 1 drag out the corpse whenever I 
see one floating in the Khannaut, just the way in 
which 1 got hold of that one/’ And he pointed 
toward* the hone which his wife had just flung away. 

“Out on thee, thou foul-mouthed impious wretch ! H 
exclaimed Manga! Khan in anger ; “ speak est thou 
to us ns if we cremated our holy dead? And for 
that speech of thine I would have given a clout on 
that bald pate of thine with the flat of my sword had 
not I to remind my companions that in wasting breath 
over this ruffianly brute we are not only losing time 
but we have over-looked the cause which brought us 
hither. Answer truthfully, vile wretch as thou art” — 
again addressing himself to the aphori — “ who was 
it that spoke before we came here ? n 

Abdul Rauf Khan now moved up to his brother 
in-law’s side and drew’ his attention to an object that 
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lay stretched on the ground covered bv a yellow 
cloth. 44 Mangal,” said he — * 4 1 think or I fancy that 
that object moved when you spoke of the voice just 
now, and I thought I also heard u groan " 

44 Don't you he such a ninny, Bliai answered 
Mangal Khan pettishly— u as if a dead man can move 
or utter a sound. To me it looks like another corpse 
in the dark which this inhuman monster has reserved 
for another meal, Whv do you shake so?" 

The ttah»ri uttered a ghastly laugh before he 
answered: 44 It was the wind that sighed, Khanji." 

“Trifler !” exclaimed Mangal Khan, now quite irri- 
tated at the nujhon h n* n 'halanc*, and advancing mena- 
cingly towards him with his drawn sword, 44 Trifler ! 
answer me truthfully who spoke : * will you ever 
reach it?’ or I pass mv blade through thy vile car- 
case." 

44 The aqhnri fears not the Paihan sabre an- 
swered he — 44 it must have been the laughing hvuma 
or that bodv stretched there on the ground. Come 
and see for yourself if if can speak.” 

Mangal Khan could restrain himself no longer; 
he advanc^I and gave the sjieaker such n tight kick 
in his side that he fairly rolled over gasping for 
breath. His wi r e now raised a loud veil calling 
upon the Sarknr m to save her husband who was 
being killed by the dalalnagar Pathans : 44 Ihhai hm 
K amp ini Bahadur ki m !" 

“Rampant lie bio wed !" fumed Nkam AH Khan. 
44 1 say, chaps, let ns dear out of this, for this hag 

120. Onveronwaf. 

121. To cry fur jitatuc. 
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will raise a storm round us if we continue here much 
longer. And, moreover, do ^ou not hear that bray ? 
It is Urn o’clock already; it is time we went to the 
fciifoa, for now Mian Sabah must he alone, and we 
will be able to consult him without interruption.” 

No sooner was the ^ound of their retiring steps 
heard in the distance, than the apltori rose from the 
ground, and, going up to the supposed corpse, gave it 
n rough shake, saying : “ Awake, thou sleeper ! and 
he gone, and thank iny impudence for saving thy 
life from those truculent-looking si/x'ihis. I had 
nearly lost my life to save thine. A tip?” 

The unknown in the yellow cloth flung a piece of 
small silver to him, and disappeared in the direction 
the plotters had gone. 


CHATER VII. 

Fikthkh Progress of the Conspiracy. 

As the plotters approached the takia^ they heard 
the sound of mar mar proceeding from that quarter. 
They were amazed and began to whisper to each 
other what it could mean. 

Mangal Khan observed: 44 The very winds seem 
to say man what need we any one's counsel ? Nature 
itself aids us in our crusade against the kafirs” 

'* But I should like to make sure before we go 
further,” suggested Abdul Rauf Khan "‘that we are 
not pursued. It is possible that that detestable crea- 
ture, the affhori is after us with a posss of police.” 

44 Pursued ! ” rejoined Mangal Khan with a grim 
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smile— “if we are, 1 am prepared to resist even now. 
Trust me, this blade will lick the blood of the fore- 
most who dares to lay hands on me. The brave die 
a different death from the faint-hearted* brother /'and 
he looked askance at Abdul Rauf Khan* and spat ln 
on the ground. 

"I should take that for an insult/' retorted Abdul 
Rauf Khan — 41 did 1 not know that you are my 
and therefore not only my junior but eon* 
siderably younger than me in experience/' 

4i Don't prate about suit hah not™* I request you 
or you will raise my voting blood, as you say, to teach 
you better manners:" sharply sjwke Manga! Khan, 

Here Nizam A li Khan interposed and bade bo tithe 
calm and restrain their temper, remarking: 4 \Shame, 
Mangal ! and you, Abdul Rauf, ought to know better 
than to rake up vour private differences on an occa- 
sion like this. Don't you ht ar the sound of * mdr, 
mar ' getting louder as we approach the (alia? 
♦Surely it comes from tin* (a kl\ 111 be sworn. What 
can really be the matter? Let u* hasten our steps," 

“Difference!” sneered Abdul Rauf. ** 1 have 
none with Mangal. Hut 1 like to discountenance his 
self-assertion of pluck which has yet to be proves!. 
As to myself, 1 would rush into the mouth of " 

lie had hardly finished the sentence when a flash as 
if of lightning illuminated the whole of the heavenly 
canopy revealing the strong frame of Mangal Khan 

122, A rank i»*uh whi**h a native wil* ti ever forpv«\ I* i# a 
token of cm* tempt for the otbsr to my ■ < 4 Thu* I spit at 
vour fa--'-, r 

123, Wife ,* brother : hn 

124, tfistvr * tntabftiel : another abtutt. 
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quivering with rage, with his hand on the handle of 
his sword while he looked daggers at his brother-in- 
law. Every one, however, seemed unnerved by the 
phenomenon which was nothing more than the flash 
of a meteor. 

“Aman a link 125 V' exclaimed Nizam Ali Khan. 

“Allah ki panah 126 !” exclaimed Abdul Rauf Khan. 

“ He Biuiawan , iere sunt* 127 ! exclaimed Ghan- 
sham Singh a:,d Zorawar Singh, while Mangal Khan 
pronounced a very emphatic; ** la haul*' 

" Bv the soul of my grand-father !” continued Ab- 
dul Rauf; “ it looks as if the jharu tara had been 
wrenc hed off its scat by some invisible power and 
flung into spaces Mark how like an anar 1 * 8 the flame 
has trailed towards the south, shedding a glory on the 
earth as it descends like rain-drops to the norizon !” 

“What can it denote -mused Nizam AH Khan, 
audibly ' but that our cause shall prosper! If it 
meant anything else, Allah would not have shed 
a light on our juith llii^ dark night." 

echo your pious wish, lmzrat '* — resumed Abdul 
Rmif Khan— “but you seem to be ignorant of the true 
cause of these phenomena. The Rook says that the 


125, May Allah protect us ! 

12*5, The aaiue. 

127, Bhagwiin is one of the names of Yiahnh, one of the persona 
of the Hindu trinity. Same means feet. The phrase 
means ; “I place myself at your feet,’ 1 or, 4I I claim your 
protection/’ 

128. Pomegranate, A kind of tire-work that risee like spray 
from a flat-bottomed pod. 
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holy angels pelt live coals' on the devils who dare to 
peep into the curtain of Paradise. 1 * ” 

The speaker at the same time started aside sud- 
denly in horror, exclaiming; u Ya I lain t bachaio i$ 
muzi se m ** 

Every one hurried up to the spot to which he 
pointed. There, by the taint light of the stars, they 
saw a large cobra cf* copello coiled on a sheaf of hha- 
ra, m with his crest raised to the full, swaying back- 
wards and for wards, and making an occasional dart at 
something that lay motionless before it. His eyes 
now fixed, now wandering restlessly this side and tout, 
seemed as if they were two live coals of fire set in 
an ebon mass. He presented a horrid front. No 
one dared to approach him, for every ten seconds the 
reptile gave u fearful hiss as he made n dart as quick 
as lightning at the object before him which gave no 
signs of life. 

“ What a dreadful thing ! " exclaimed Abdul Rauf 
Khan-“ My hairs stand on end and my heal t beats 
violently, as I contemplate the possibility of that grue- 
some mouth coming into contact with my cold skin ! M 

u He is a kafir by birth and a muzi in by practice. 
The curse of Allah rest on him ! He is the image and 
counterfeit of Iblis, but he dare not look a Mmum m 

12^. It is « pretty conceit of the Muhammadan tbeoiagtona. For 
the text,#?* App XII. 

ISO. O God, save n»e from thi* torwffster t 
131. T»U grafts used for t hatch ^ ns? parpen m. It frtrm luxuriant* 
\y in the damp soil of ftahaftftasid, 

HT A conceit Of the Muhammadan theotogtaM. Tb#tc t«m»» 
hftee ftitc »dy best* explained, The tnakc if always apoken 
of eft » mfci : uexious. torn enter, 

133. Muaalmmn. 
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in the face. Like a true follower of the prophet, I 
kill a snake wherever I find one, as saith the hudis 1M . 

This sapient speech wa.~ made by Mangal Khan 
who was going to make a pass at him with nis sword, 
when his arm was arrested by Nizam Ali Khan, who 
said to him : 

“What rash act are yon going to commit ? Know 
yon not that if vou were to cut him down, the head 
will fiy at you though you may run for your life, and 
bite you to death? 1 ” And, moreover, do you forget 
that those, who die by the sword are shahid, m and 
which this v, tizi can never be ? I will despatch him 
with my stick.*' 

But as be was in the act of striking, Ghansham 
Singh and Zorawar Singh who had meanwhile taken 
off their shoes, and after performing an adoration 
stood with hand* folded before the snake, caught his 
stick and roqueted hirn not to forget that the v&g- 
d£*>t*\ a: was an object of Hindu worship. And, 
moreover, said they — 44 his appearance at such a mo- 
ment is propitious to our enterprise. Do you not 
aee the Ramanandi tilak on our foreheads? Bhagwut 
ji sahae ! m 

During this colloquy, the snake having swallowed 
the rat, ( for it was a hhur ka mum or field-rat which 

134, Hee App ; XI! I for the text. 

135, Tbit ilk a common belief in India. 

136, Martyr : another conceit of the Muhammadan teachers. 

137 Serpent-God, mg being the Sanscrit for snake, especially 

the cobra, to whose worship a day is specially set apart 
during the year. For text, see App : XIV. 

138, An invocation to Bhagimt, which is another name for 
Vishnu, 
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he had killed* ) crept off, which when Nizam All Khan 
hud discovered, he mumbled in an under-tone: “Con- 
found the superstition of these cursed idolaters to 
have allowed the enemy of mankind to go scot-free, 
and after ho had so openly defied the Muslim ! islagh- 
far~ul-lah m ! 

The party now entered the (alia and reached the 
spot from which the sound of 4 mer, mar' seemed to 
proceed. They found the Mian Sahab heating a her 
tree violently with his danda li0 , and with every stroke 
of it, he called out ; mdr, mar . Without noth ing their 
presence, he continued the pastime until they all ask- 
ed him; 

what is the meaning of this strange occu- 
pation? You will cry yourself hoar>e if yon go on 
in this fashion. Ihdgn, we entreat you, to hear our 
request, and favour us with your advice regarding an 
enterprize we have on hand/ 

Though apparently he hcedtnl not their question, 
he nevertheless paused. when they proceeded to state 
the reasons which had brought them t<> him. u Wo 
have come to ask conned of you whether we ought 
to engage in the jihad ul against the Firangis which 
is being preached everywhere now-u-days. They 
have mixed hones in the wheat-flour sold in the bazar 
and require their brave lute with the teeth 

cartridges impregnated with the fat of cows and pigs. 
This has produced a feeling among the Muslims that 

139, Arb lit I entreat forgi return of Qoti ( an rxpremhn 
signifying negation, God forbid, ) But it is often tmwi 
as a term of contempt for another. 

HO. Club. 

141. War against the infidels. The Muhammadan crusade. 
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their religion in being powerfully shaken, and among 
the Hindus that an attempt is being made to take 
their caste. These carnal have produc ed a combi- 
nation between the regiments belonging to the army 
in Bengal while the civil population sympathizing 
with their grievances, has east in their lot with them. 
It is our intention to declare an open insurrection 
against the Government, and subvert it by extinguish- 
ing the Firangi name in India. The omens are in our 
favour, while the authorities have as yet shown no 
symptoms of distrust. Before*, however, we launch 
on tlii* serious undertaking, we have come to you as 
our jnr U2 to give us the benefit of your valuable 
counsel, and to bless the cause in which we are going 
to embark/’ 

They ceased; the Mian Sabah grew restless in his 
seat, but suddenly rising up he gave them a scowl, 
while ho said, “who claims you as his murid m ? Not I. 
Men of blood, avaunt And now he began again to 
beat the tree with his danda , and to cry mar, mar, 
mar salon ko Hi ! 

The conspirators made an attempt or two to in- 
terrupt him, and get him to give them a more explicit 
answer, but he kept on beating and yelling as before. 

Dispirited but not discouraged, they now resolved 
to leave him, and wended their way home. As they 
descended the teriace upon which the tah'a stood, 
a jackal crossed the path from left to right and join- 
ing the pack began to howl furiously behind the bush. 
The whole party stood still uncertain whether to con- 

142. Religious #aid<» or teacher, 

143. Follower or disciple. 

144. Kill the kilt I 
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tinue to proceed or retrace their steps. Their hesita- 
tion became painful, when Abdul Rauf Khan stepped 
forth, saying; %4 dt manJan 14 * ! what is the meaning 
of this consternation ? Is it a bad omen yon perceive 
in the jackal ? If so, let me disabuse your minds. It 
might have augured ill to our cause had the animal 
crossed from our right to left, but as he took the op- 
posite direction, it is on the contrary a good omen, 
juid we ought to take heart from it/* 

Being thus re-ussund they began to walk on, 
Nizam AH Khan observing; 44 Really there is nothing 
discouraging in what we have seen and heard. Did 
you not notice how the Mian told us indirectly to kill 
the $ilas ? What further need have we of guidance 
or counsel ? Everything declares in our favour/’ 

They had now reached t he open country which 
separates Khinni Bagh from the Sepoy lines. It was 
past twelve o’clock: they were a!! anxmn> to reach 
home quickly, tvhau-ham Singh yawned, and its he 
did so, his jaws fell. He hastily caught the rieeve of 
Zorawar Singh V coat. and drew hi^ attention to the 
comet which was now in the ascendant and beaming 
with an uncommon lustre. They ail gazed at it in ad- 
miration and awe until the* ground seemed to tremble 
beneath them and their heads to swim, when Abdul 
Rauf Khan spoke ; 

u I swear bv Allah, it is a truly wonderful sight. 
0 friends, me where is now the broom ? To my 
sight, it has changed its original position and now 
hangs like a sword -blade exactly over my head, be- 
ing held up to the sky by the star. Am I right or 
is it an optical delusion?*’ 


H5, 0 men ? or rather* 0 brave cues f 
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Every one of them declared that it waa even m 
m he had said, and that the sword-blade looked as if 
it was suspended over the head of each one of them. 
Mangal Khan was positive it was another good omen, 
for it pointed to the weapon by which the question 
of sovereignty was to be decided. 44 What can be 
a more effective weapon in the hand of a brave man 
than a sword? Ana, who can wield the t4gh more 
dexterously than the Pat bans? Yu All 146 !’ 

His conclusions seemed to satisfy every -body, and 
they grew' more cheerful as they neared the city. 
Here they met the police-patrol which, however, pass- 
ed them without notice, as the guardians of the public 
peace took it for granted that it was a party return- 
ing from the -urs. After which they all dispersed, 
tbe Pat bans going into the city while the Subed&rs 
stridcd on to their lines which they entered unchal- 
lenged. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The oath of obligation. 

Next morning the Subedars Ghansham Singh 
and Zoriwar Singh went together for their bath ai 
the Khannnur, and as they had an appointment with 
some of their comrades, their ablutions finished, the 
whole party took a circuitous route through the 
brushwood which borders the left bank of the river, 
to return to the Lines. Besides them, there were 


H6, A Muhammadan war-cry. 
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two jam&d&rs, throe havuld&rs, two naiks/ 4jr and three 

( privates. One of the privates was a Kul\n brahmin, l4 * 
mi the rest were all rhatr)s u * of different elans. 
All the Companies of the regiment were represented. 

The topic which they projvosed to discuss was 
the connections which the Regiment had fornmi with 
the disaffected of the city, and their future prospects. 

“Of one thing I am fully persuaded/’ began 
Ghansh&m Singh, who seemed to take the lead in all 
matters in the regiment ; "of one tiling I am fully 
persuaded, that tie* rumours concerning the Sarkar 
tampering with our religion are not false/' 

“ What doubt can there be on the subject, Sube- 
dfir Siihab?” suggested d annular A lakh Singh. “ 1 
have seen the paper of which the cartridge is com- 
posed. It is a new kind of paper which I have not 
seen before ; it is stiff' and cloth-like, and tears dif- 
ferently from the pajn*r formerly in use/’ 

" I once tried to ascertain the composition of the 
paper’;* spoke J annular Bihari Singh ‘Ot seemed 
tough and burned as if it contained grease. [ first 
dipped it in water and then burned it. When burn- 
ing it made a fizzing noise, ami smelt as if there was 
grease in it/’ 

"l am quite sure/’ said Junudar Kanchan Singh— 
* 4 that everybody i* dissatisfied with it on account of 
its being glazed, shining like waxed cloth/’ 

147. The different ranks in n Regiment of Native Infantry. 
Jamadur iy the same n» a Lieutenant ; hamldar is a Ser- 
geant ; and natk. a. Corporal. 

148. A high-caste Brahman, 

119. The warrior caste. 
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“ For my part/’ said Havaldar Prim 8ingh-“I 
would have no objection to the cartridge itself but 
that there is a general report in the cantonment that 
the paper is made up with fa*.” 

“That there is grease in it, I feel assured,” said 
Havaidar Gopal Singh, “as it differs from the paper 
which has heretofore berm always used for cartridges. 
If there is no animal fat in it, why does it feel 
differently ?” 

“I/ 1 said Rhagwat Singh Jamadar, ‘ 1 should deci- 
dedly object to use it, for the simple reason that my 
companions would object to it.” 

“ What does the D- f n m y?” Here 

struck in Ram Xarain Pande. “Herr: 4 Your Euro- 
pean tyrants are few in number ; kill them 1 .” 

44 What i* the lJhann Sahhu Enquired the 
Subfedar-major. 

“It is. v tibedar Sabah/' answered Ram Xarain — 
“it h a religions Hindu society the seat of which is 
at Calcutta, and its object is to diffuse a knowledge 
of the $ 'tustrns m and IW«i* l5? among the ignorant 
masses. 1 was reading a pamphlet once whfeh the 
S th/nt issu ed last January in which it was shown by 
specific instances that the British Government intend- 
ed to compel the Hindus to become Christian/’ 

“ Htf Bharfwdn \ ” ejaculated the Sub&lar-major, 

150. A «*.»it.ou* Vernacular nf»wrsrmp r of the d&y published at 
Calcutta and called after the name of the Society which 
conducted it. 

151, 151 The Hindu scriptures. 

153. B hag wan is one of the names of Vishnu, the preserver. 
It ts an ejaculation O Bhagna* \ 
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opening hi 8 eyes in irrepressible astonishment. 41 Were 
I not still Gating the Kampani Bahadur's salt, I 
should propose to kill all the Europeans this very 
evening, plunder the station, and then depart whither 
wo please.” 

u Pray, calm yourself,” slid Subedar Zorn war 
Singh; 44 1 deprecate anv such precipitate action. 
Our friends, tin* Musalmans, are not yet ready.” 

44 1 don’t wish to be hasty,” spoke the Sulnxlar- 
major again ; “ but do you not see that if the grous- 
ed cartridge touches our lips, not only do we fall in 
our own estimation, but who will admit m into the 
brotherhood after that?” 

44 We will be out-easted for ever,” chimed in Zor* 
awar Singh ; 4 ‘ and the name of Chatri will for ever 
be disgraced for submitting without a protest to 
the insult to the saeml cord. For myself, I am re- 
solved not to touch the obnoxious cartridge, leave 
alone putting it to my lips* You, W«<Vi/uro! m wind 
sav you to that ?” addressing the subaltern officers 
and privates who walked behind him. 

44 1 cun speak confidently, Subedar Sahnb,” replied 
Alakh Singh Jarnadar- 44 both for myself and others, 
that we quite concur w ith you, and rather than per- 
mit the gatis m fat to reach our lips, we would suffer 
any injury.” 

“I, and Gopal Singh, and Biiagat Singh,” said 

1M, Heroa, 0 brave mw ■ 

155. Cow’a, 
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Prem Singh havaldar- “are of the Fame opinion, 
Gau mata im must not be desecrated.” 

Potbi Singh and PitamLar Singh nail's assented. 

Pitam Singh* a private, who was Ghansham Singh’s 
orderly, also spoke affirmatively without making any 
comment ; but Rain Kantian pandit was most empha- 
tic. He declared; 44 1 shall never be hhrist by allow- 
ing the maUts 1 * 1 grease to touch my hands. Those 
who are of a different opinion will find their doom in 
narakh 1 ** ; what is mv decision is the decision of the 
whole regiment, 1*11 he ?*wt rn. Have I not read the 
katha u * to every one, and even late as the Magh 
Sank rant , on the oc<*asio n <>{ satrutrains katha, * 61 
w hen 1 was expatiating from the Dharm shastras 163 
on the great merit to be obtained by cherishing the 
cow and nuNing the sick among them, the whole 
congregation consisting as it did of representatives of 
every caste to be found in the ten companies of our 
regiment burst out into a long Jai sri gau mata 

156. Lit Cow-mother. Mother-cow. 

157, # : in reference to the cow. The veneration for the 
f"W *h i«o deeply mote*! in the Hindu mind that a Gorkha 
otfket. from Naipal, once told me : Though I am educated 
and Loro m> knowledge of English nm all but a Christian* 
such is the power of the old prejudice that if I saw a man 
killing ft cow, 1 should feel no compunction in burying 
my sword deep in his bosom and despatching him on the 
spot.’ 

156. Hell -tire, 

159. A story, relation, narration, but used specially in reference 
to a sermon or address on the Hindu religion, 

160. A Hindu festival : see App: XV. 

16L A sermon preached on a special occasion : see App : XVL 

162, One of the chief Hindu religious writings. 
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fa 1 ** ! That was an exhibition of religions fervour for 
which the Mandru-ki-fmltart has always been distin- 
guished.* 

“So, then, we all are perfectly agreed,” observed 
Ghansham Singh-" that in the interests of our several 
castes, and of our -religion which is threatened by 
the unreasonable order of the Chief Sahab, it is 
our duty apart from that which we owe to the S«rk<tr t 
to resist the latter in defence of ourselves and of onr 
brethren of the Bengal Army in general. But then 
there is anoth* r <)»•--! ion to be settled. Ought we to 
ally ourselves with our old foes, the Muhammadans, 
who when they wer-* in power alwavs wronged us, to 
subvert th° r */ of th- kiunpani-Bahadur which, ex- 
cept in this particular, lias always cherished us an 
children ? Which is the better course — to revive the 
ancient Rathor- rnio KS or accept the allegiance of the 
old man at Dilli w ? 

“ This point,” replied Zorawar Singh — “ is not so 
easily settled as the other. I have often debated it 
in my mind. To serve a ruler belonging to our own 
race won Id certainly !w more preferable to holding 
fealty under a sovereign who is as great a stranger to 
ns as Jan-Kampani . U7 But where is that ruler to be 
found? Not among ourselves, certainly. One by 

363 1 Pr*i*« I-* t*> t)>* bc-iv mUfcifKtffrw V* 

• Se* A |‘p. XtVa. 

16 *. So lb* Comwander in-Cbief is cilN hy th# Kttfvt Army. 

165. An niluiioa to toe off Htjpnt dominion tmdtr FriUli 
KrJ. 

166. ih - of tb# greet Mtigfcul, tfc# titular Kmp&mt 

of King of i vlhi nbo bore the mmt of B&hidat HMfc. 

167 . * ,ir>Hn C^i»t *%nyj 
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one the Chatri principalities of Baiswira, 1 ** of Ka- 
ther, 1 ®* of Banaras, 170 and the Doab m have become 
extinct, having either quarrelled among themselves 
and cat their own throats, or they have been swal- 
lowed up by the superior force of the Muhammadan 
or the Kampani Bahadur. If we turn to the Central 
India or Bajputana princes who yet retain a sem- 
blance of independence, they are altogether effete and 
powerless; and. besides, where is now the time to 
sound them or effect a combination with them?” 

“ 1 should say,” remarked Jamadar Bihari Singh — 
“there was some difference between the treatment 
of us by tho Musalmans and Kampani Buhidur.” 

“ Wbat is that?” interrogated Ghansfa&m Singh, 
turning his eyes with curiosity towards the speaker. 

u Why, this, Subedar Sahab,” rejoined Bihiri 
Singh — ‘ that whereas the Muaaimans not only 
broke down our idols and desecrated our temples, 
while they forced m to adopt their creed at the point 
of the sword, they at least can claim the merit of 
having gone straight to their object, unlike the Sarkkr 
which seeks to destroy our caste by indirect means, 
and requires us to obey as soldiers an order which is 
no loss than to accept cheerfully w hat we consider 
would be pollution and contamination. This is a 
somewhat unfair way of treating us, old soldiers, who 
have never shrunk from obeying an order of our 
officers, is it not?” 

168, A frtnp of country iu Oudh inhabited chiefly by the Jtot# 
KajfUJS. 

IS#, The ancient n«me of Rohelkhand, 

HO, Ut. These and the two preceding are references to ancient 
ruling races. 
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“ One argument w hich occurs tome/' suggested 
Ham Narain Pandit — *' ‘is that having adopted the 
Musalman for our sovereign, wo can, when we find 
ourselves stronger than we are at present, throw off 
his yoke, whereat* it is not so easy to fight the Kum- 
pnni Buhadur with any hope* of success/’ 

“ Pandit.” spoke* the Suht'dar-majur — “ von cannot 
speak with authority on this point. 1 ought la know 
better than you/’ 

“What ran his servant say when the Sanhtr l:s 
speaks?” humbly observed Ram Narain, 

4 * I cam tell yon/’ resumes} Ghmwim Singh. “I 
tell you that the Knmpani is not unconquerable. 
What lias made their arms dreaded hitherto? Whv, 
wc\ the warriors of Bniswara, of whom lhnm-foiirtfis 
of the native army is composed ! Have they not known 
in the past that we ran assert our eoneious import- 
ance when our religion is threatened? Do they for- 
get that when attempts were made early in the cen- 
tury at Vellore, Nandidroog, Bangiaur. and other 

[ daces in the South, to c hange the shape of our inr- 
>an and make it give place to the European helmet 
which would prevent the men from wearing on their 
foreheads the /U5. how the regiments refund to sub- 
mit to the degradation, and made their officers to 
feel that they know what they were about? Them in 
1844, the 34th Bengal Native Infantry refused to go 
to Sindh ; and in 1852, the 38th refused to go to Bir- 
ma. In 1847, the? Sarkar disbanded the 22nd, and 
in 1850, the 66th; forsooth because the men resented 
the encroachment made upon their religous practice*, 

172. I bis is how a Commi«*k*iK‘tt officer w addressed by tho«e 
under him. Sardar m*ans literally n chief <*r leader. 
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and because they would rather lose their bread than 
their caste. Did not we make the Kampani Bahadur 
feel how necessary we were to their existence when 
they invaded the Punjab, and when they deposed 
the king of Oudh? Had we turned against them, 
could they have subjugated the martial races of the 
Punjab or driven away the effeminate Wajid Ali 
Shah 173 from a throne which he was miwcuthy to 
occupy ?” 

-No, of course not/’ was the unanimom response 
from his auditors. u IIe lihatcani ! lie Ganpati 171 ! 
No ! it was our prowess that has conquered an empire 
for the Kampani Bahadur, and -oe now how we are 
despis'd when there is no longer a war on their 
hands ! " 

The Subcdar-majur continued: 4 4 Hare ! Hare 17 ® ! 

I verily think never did a more favourable prospect 
of throwing off the Kampani *s yoke occur than now, 
when the provinces are almost denuded of European 
troops. They are scanty just at the places where 
most likely they are to be needed, and ill-placed to 
cope with any difficulties arising out of a revolt such 
as ours will be. See how many European regiments 

173. The name of the Ust king of Oudh who di<*! n pensioner 
of the Bntbh Government at Garden Beach, Calcutta, not 
many yenn agn. 

174. Ukatrani t» another name for Kali, the wife of Sira. Gan* 
jwti. Ganefth or ft tines, the name of another divinity, the 
Janus of the Hindus. He is worshipped as the god of win- 
dom and ii represented with an elephant s head, attended 
by a rat He was the son of Mahadt'n i and of a daughter 
of the Mountain Ifimnlia, and is invoked at the commence- 
ment of every affair of consequence. 

175. A form of invocation of the sylvan gods. 
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there are between Calcutta and Peshawar, and compare 
their numbers with the tons of thousand Kali pal - 
tans m . Wo are strong enough to crush them like 
powder, and, by the mace of Hlnm ! wo shall, if only 
the auspices continue to bo as favourable as hitherto. 
Bah nltro ! Nature joins with the whole Hindu race 
in condemming the insult cast upon the blood of Gau 
mat a . Hi nuita / ' ? 

There was a short pause during which no one spoke. 

44 It is then, I suppose, quite settled summed up 
Ghansham Singh interrogatively ‘"that we are safe in 
striking down our colours and joining the Muhamdi 
jhamid" f i7T And when they all had nodded their assent, 
he resumed : 

44 Bidiihiaro! 1 am the senior native officer 
of our Regiment, and, as the representative of the 
Hindu race and Hindu religion among us, it was my 
duty to lay the matter before yon in its naked form 
and seek vour advice and co-operation in our future 
course. but what miscreant among us is there that 
will not regret, nay weep over the absolute* the 
stern, necessity which requires us to strike down a 
flag under which we have fought and Mod and have 
carried the glory of the Chatri race over many a 
sanguinary battlo-fieid? Hri l*aehnmnjl m is my 

ITS, Hue k Begin** tit*. the Nafivt* Army w * ( > #e"*k **n w con* 

ir* -distinction to the ft>rmt or the Kutop in •oldiC'C* 

Ill, The Muhammadan fla#. 

17 * Sri is ua-d in the «f holy, spirit. It it also of the 
name# of the w»f# of Vwhtttt. Latkman or Laks\~ 

man h soother martial di*t»jr of the Hindus. H« wm the 
son of DssrAth or Daintth* Oy Bumitm and half* brother 
of Bam Chandra, 
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witness that my heart bleeds when I contemplates in 
imagination the blood which will be spilt, and the difii- 
eul ies which must be surmounted before we «an reach 
Diili, the goal of our desires, where we shall meet a 
soldier’s reward. The obligation is upon us, wo have 
taken it willingly; already the die is cast and we are 
compromise], we cannot withdraw, and we would not 
if we could, for our dharm m is in danger, let our 
pnlu im go if it must in defence of it. Before we 
separate, however, hahiuiaro, 1 call upon the ymmlit m 
to give each of us the oath of obligation.” 

Ram Niirain pundit % holding Gan<ja~jol 182 in a 
small phial which he carried in his totd, m now requir- 
ed each of those present to com » up, place his hand on 
the mouth of the receive some of the holy water 
in the pain* of his hand, drop it into his mouth, and 
repeat : 

44 1 swear upon the sacred water of Ganga Ma- 
ta, 1 ® 4 on lie half of myself as well as the officers and 
men of my company, that wo from (such a date) 
tjuit the allegiance by which we have hitherto been 
hound to the iSarkar Rampant, and transfer the same 
to the King of Diili, who shall henceforth ho our 
lawful sovereign. I swear for myself and my com- 
rades of the coin puny to which I belong, u nflinching 
adherence to the cause denoted by the lotus. 1 ® 4 ” 

1 73. tbiigimi, fuifli. 

) So, Life, 

1S1. A Mtgb'U* teacher, a burned brahman. 

IS'l Gan^es-wat^r. which ui held sacred by every pious Hindu. 
1H.JJ. A metallic water-vesael carried in the hand by * wtty one 
who is |p line for l*i*t morning ablution to the river. 

I$t Gan^m other, lit : mother «Oang*. The Ganges is so 
s|x>kmi of. 

IBS. As to the s^nt^cance of this *y robot, see App : XVltn, 

if 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WQUNIUCD ANTBLOFK. 

The ceremony which I have described nt the con- 
clarion of the last chapter had scarcely been concl tid- 
ed when they heard the clattering of hoofs, looking 
towards the direction from which the sound came, 
they perceived three men coming towards them at a 
gallop. At the same time a woun led antelope run 
past them from right to left. The jiartv now came 
up and proved to be Q&dar AH Khan, Nizam All 
and Mangai Khan; all accoutred like huntsmen with 
shikari 1 ** ttmta rlchas m and i*tijawa** l ' m the Haps 
ot the former being tucked to the waist. In their 
kanmrf*ands m they wore a pistol and dagger with 
sword on the side, and each of them carried a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece resting on the jKunmel of his 
saddle. They seemed in hot haste, ami its soon as 
they reined up, they enquired of their sepoy friends 
if they had seen a wounded black buck pass that way. 
They were of course told that he had but just crossed 
the path from right to left, and that tliat circum- 
stance had thrown them all into a state of anxiety. 

“But*” observed Nizam AH -“surely no signifi- 
cance can be attached to the omen when the animal 

was wounded. I wouldn’t think any more about 
it if I was you, Snhediir 8a hah,” 

Fawn. Un <y»lm*r twtaUjr w nrn » 5 Indium nfn^rtMitea. 

IS7. A kind of long c*mt with 8 »§m at ilk. m stm. 

1SS. Trouser*. 

Waistband ; worn m several folds om the ether gaimsau. 
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Ghansham Singh looked enquiringly at Ram 
Narain Pandit, who now spoke : 

“ What the omen means is that the person whose 
path is crossed by an antelope from right to left, 
shall not survive to pass that way attain. But the 
oracles make no reference to an antelope who has been 
wounded like the animal we just saw. 

“ Bnt what has become of the antelope ?” asked 
Qadar Ali Khan; “can you tell us which way he 
went ?” 

Zorawir Singh proposed to track the animal by 
the blood-marks which could be distinctly seen; and 
so the whole party set off in search, Nizkm Ali dis- 
mounting and taking np the traces. At length Man- 
gal Khan exclaimed that, he had discovered the 
quarry, and, at once dismounting, he raised his gun 
to his shoulder and fired. The shot told, for now the 
antelope who was resting under the shade of an um- 
brageous pfikhar , m took a high leap and fell down 
dead. 

The three, Qadar Ali Khan also dismounting, now 
ran up to where the game lay, and the latter imme- 
diately drew bis dagger, and, while be passed the keen 
edge of it over the animal's throat, he repeated the 
Kalina: Bismillah AUa ho akhar ! 1,1 “The game 

100. A large umbrageous tree that grow# extensively in the rich 
noil of Bohelkh&nd, shooting down its beard -like roots from 
the branches like the banyan, ( Venom or the citron- 
Imrrd Indian ) 

K 191 Kalma, literally, is a word ; bnt metaphorically, it signifies the 
creed or articles of the Muhammadan faith, namely : Id ti& 
til ilia ho Muhammad'vr-rawl Utah, God is God and Moham- 
mad is the prophet of God. When slaying an animal or 
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10 flow fmldt m n said he — “let m take it up and get 
hold of some ehamare m to carry it for u». 

While Nizim Ali went to fetch the ehnvmrs, a 
party of horsemen was seen making towards them at 
full gallop, and seeing the antelope laid out he ground, 
they palled up and joined the group* They were 
Ghulim Qadar Khan, Nizam Ali Khan and Sftal 
Singh. Mangal Khan was saying what true aim 
he had taken, his bullet passing through the heart 
and shattering the ribs of the right quarter. 

“That nodoubt” — observed Ghulam QidarKhan — 
44 was a good hit and proved the animal’* quietus. 
But I had already wounded him, m you will see, haz- 
rat y if you will be good enough, the entrails protrud- 
ing from his right flank. By rights, therefore, the 
game is mine.” 

44 Is it Khan Sahab?” said Qadar Ali Khan with - 
a sneer; 44 in which treatise on the chase do you find 
that rule ? Maugal’s shot it was that killed the ani- 
mal, I ziheh-karo y dy m him, and according to the 
usages of the ihikar™ it is mine.” 

bird used for human food, the flesh it* not considered dean, 
or, ritually eatable, unless the kalma has been pronounced 
in the act of shedding the blood. The words in the test 
constitute the Mm* for this purpose, and they mean: In 
the name of God, God the groat l With the word 44 As M the 
knife is passed over the throat, and with the word 44 sWsr,*‘ 
it is lifted up, and the ceremony is complete. 

1*2. That is, legally clean. 

1*3. One of the lowest castes of Hindus who in the pre-mutiny 
days supplied coolees and labourer* for mental tasks. 

124, To cileA Asm is to slay according to the legal form already 
explained. 

1*3. Chums. 
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“The fact that he was killed ontrigbt b y yon or 
Mangal Khan I don't deny,” rejoined Ghulam Qadar 
Khan; “bat you had no right to shoot at game 
which had already been wounded by another, nraph 
less can yon claim it as your taid m , after it was 
down 1 shall maintain that the said is mine.” 

“And 1 equally maintain it is mine,” replied the 
other sharply. 

“ Whoever says to the contrary,” spouted Mangal 
Khan forcibly — “had better look out. It was my 
shot that killed the antelope, was it not Nizam Ali ?” 
who had now returned with the chamars carrying a 
cot between them. 

“Who says it was any one else’s ?” echoed Nizam 
Ali. “ Ghulam Qadar Khan cannot be in earnest.” 

“But 1 am,” said Ghulam Qadar Khan haughtily — 
“ and the game 1 shall have, whether you will allow 
it or not.” 

“ All that we are prepared to concede,” joined 
in Nizam Ali Khan and Sital Singh — “ is that you 
can have the game for the asking, but as a- matter 
of right you shant have it.” 

The altercation began to grow hot, stronger 
and more acrimonious language passed between the 
friends, each party claiming to remove the game from 
the ground. And, separating a little space, they began 
to put their hands to their side-weapons and to cock 
their guns, when Ghansh&m Singh interposed : 

" Khanji, you forget yourselves — forget the bond 
which ties yon together, and the consequences of an 
open breach of the peace while the Kampani Bahadur 


196* Game* 
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still reigns. Trv and patch up your quarrel. After 
nil, what is there in an antelope worth quarrelling 
about ?” 

44 But, ” urged Qadar Ali Khan petulantly— “the 
said is mine; a member of my party shot it and 
I repeated the Kalma over its throat. Why should 
I give it up to a pretender like Ghulam Qadar 
Khan ?” 

4% Whatever that insinuation may mean, Qadar 
Ali ” — answered Ghulam Qadar Khan in suppressed 
rage — 44 1 care not to enquire. But if thou art man 
enough to prove it to me by deeds as high as thy 
words are insolent, I shall be satisfied; or 1 am 
ready to prove my superior right even to the hilt 
of tnv sword.” And with that he put his hand to 
his sword and half drew it from its sheath while 
Qadar Ali Khan did the same. 

And now a serious combat would have taken 
place between the parties who in point of numbers 
and spirit were equally matched, but their sepoy 
friends again interposed, Ghansham Singh catching 
hold of one and Zorawar Singh of the other, while 
the former addressed them thus : 

44 If this he an earnest of what we are going to do 
even before a real trial of our strength has taken 
place, we all had better, as a measure of prudence, 
absolve ea^h other from the oath we have taken ere 
it be too late. For it seems to me, kbiinji, that you 
people are too hot-headed to engage in an enterprise 
which requires ali the calmness and cool precision 
von are master of. Make up your differences, again 
I say, and let the game be taken away bv him I shall 
award it to* if yon will let me arbitrate between you. 
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put ft you persist in having it out, those with me are 
think strong enough to eonijiel you to desist” 

44 There is no reason ” — said Ghulam Qadar Khan 
testily — 44 why I should accept your award. By 
what title do jou arrogate to yourself the right of 
taking or giving away ?” 

44 Whv not stand by, Kbanji” — suggested Ram 
Narain pundit — “and let Subedarji order the eha mars 
to take a wav the shik&r to whomever he is pleased 
to give it?’* 

To this proposal the two parties at length sulkily 
assented, Gnansbitm Singh looking angrily at Ghulam 
Qadar Khan while he said : 

4 ‘ Mv title to arbitrate rests upon the fact that 
you sill have agreed to accept, my judgment. My 
title to give or take awav rests upon different grounds. 
And as Ghulam Qadar Khan has challenged it, he 
will know hereafter that it is a title that rests upon 
}»ower he dure not dispute. Nizam Ali, you may 
now have the game removed.” 

Nizam Ali and his two friends were, of course, 
exultant, while Ghulam Qadar Khan and his com- 
panions retired from the sjwt in high dudgeon, cast- 
ing fierce glances at the Suhedar and Qadar Ali 
Khan. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE MALIKS' WARNING. 

The Muhammadan* bavins all gone away, if was 
resolved after a further consultation that a few of the 
native officers should take an early opportunity of 
waiting on the Officer commanding the regiment and, 
after apprizing him of the disturbed state of feeling 
in the city, ask him for assurances that in the event 
of $»n outbreak the troops would be employed to 
quell it hv force of arms. 

Snbedar-major ft ban sham Singh, 3rd Comjmny, 
Snbedar Zorn war Singh, 7th Company, and Jamadtir 
Bihart Singh, Nth Company, accordingly atiendtsl 
the orderly-room that morning intending to speak 
to their (Commanding officer on the subject, but be 
was indisposed and did not come that day. Mean* 
while the qualm of conscience which had suggested 
the step in the minds of the malcontents, passed away 
and no other opportunity presented iUelt to carry 
out their original intention. 

On the following day a number of city notables 
waited on the Magistrate and Collector of the Die- 
trie t. Mr. Mordannt Ricketts, Bengal Civil service. 
Mr. Ricketts was a young man, 30 year* of age, and 
so he could hardly have been very long in the service. 
He had but three days previously returned from 
leave, and relieved Mr. Brantley who bad been acting 
for him for the last three months. In person* be 
was a short, thin man with a clean-shaven face. He 
bad married a daughter of the late Mr. Tyler, who 
in the early fifties was Commissioner of Agm. He 
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had left his wife at Bareilly where she had been per- 
suaded by Mrs, Alexander ( wife of the Commissioner 
of Robelkhand ) to stay and ho along with her to 
Naini TaL * 

Mr. Ricketts occupied one of the largest Ko- 
thi * 197 in the station known m the Chitauna or Nawah- 
ki-Kothi. On this particular day he was receiving 
a visit from Captain J, N. James, Commanding the 
28 th Native infantry, and Mr, Charles Jenkins, Ben- 
gal civil service, his Joint Magistrate. These officers 
had come for a conference with him on the present 
situation which was getting every day more serious, 
and could no longer be ignored. 

Mr. Ricketts received the deputation which con- 
sisted of the following matih, 19 * in the presence of 
the two British officers: — 

Kaziqdad Khan 
Shah Nawaz Khan 
Hoshmand Khan 

After being seated, the Collector enquired after * 
the health of every one : ‘'Khan Sahah % apka mizaj-i 
sharif?' 1 ** and received the reply from each, ac- 
companied with a sal am ; Jlvzur ki meherbani se % 
Hu2up~ka-mh<ij-i-ali ? m The Collector said he was 
very glad to meet them again, and trusted every 
thing had gone on well during his absence. 

197. A 6*0 -roofed house or mansion. 

198, Htuulmou, of quarters of the town. 

199, Lit: your excellent temper or constitution " I hope you 
are well. 

200. Through your kim hum. k*mr. Your high constitution I 
Thank you. 1 hope you arc well. 


10 
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4< You have come not a day too soon, sir, “ said 
Raziqdad Khan; 14 and 1 wish I conld tell you that 
everything was right’* 

“ Why, what is the matter?” enquired the < Col- 
lector. 

“The rumours that are going a tout cannot he 
unknown to you, sir,” RarJqdail Khan replied, “The 
city is in a very agitated state since the troops were 
imprisoned at Meerut and the outbreak which fol- 
lowed that event.” 

“And not only the people in the city,” joined in 
Shah Nawaz Khan; “hut there is fear of the mjmjJua 
being also disaffected.” 

“Why, what makes you think ho?” demanded 
Captain James in a somewhat offended tone. **What 
are your grounds for the allegation ?” 

“Though there are very good grounds for the 
statement, sir” — replied Miah Nawaz Khan — “you 
cannot he ignorant of the misgivings which the car- 
tridge for the bkAharmi fxtndu*} has created among 
the $ipahu V* 

“What is the bedharmi f. Hindu kf" again demanded 
Captain James. 

“That is the mm *' answered Shah Nawaz 
Khan — “which public rumour has given to the new 
rafal ( rifle ) introduced into the army, and the 
significance attached to the epithet is that they my 
a greased cartouche is to he used for it, and which 
the mpahis will refuse to touch because they think 
it will make them fi&dharm*® or out-casied.” 


201. Lit ; the out-citing or &uh4ftkiag gun, 

202. Lit ; Without religion. 
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“O ! is that it ?” observed Captain James. “There 
is no fear though of any one prejudicing his religi- 
ous beliefs by using the cartridge, for there is really 
nothing objectionable fn it.” 

“ I am willing to believe you. Colonel sahab ” — 
rejoined Shah Nawaz Khan — “and 1 could wish 
that every on© else did, but the conviction is quite 
different among the sijtahit. Every one talks that 
the Sarkar wishes to make their subjects relinquish 
their hereditary faiths and become Christian.'’ 

“How do they make that out ?” demanded Mr. 
Jenkins. “What connection is there between a 
cartridge and the question of one’s religion ?” 

“ Apparently none,” replied .Shah Nawaz Khan; 
“ but the notion is that the fat of the cow and the 
hog is mixed up in the composition of the cartridge.” 

The British Officers here looked at each other and 
indulged in a hearty laugh. 

“ It follows, therefore,” added Shah Nawaz Khan; 
“that if a Hindu or a Musalman touches the car- 
touche or bites it with his teeth, he will be polluted 
and degraded socially, for one is an abomination to 
the Hindu and the other to the Mu.salman.” 

“This” — remarked Captain James — “ is the pre- 
tence upon which the troops at Meerut mutinied. Bat 
1 tell you truly that the alarm of the people is ground- 
less. And concerning the sipahis, I think lean answer 
for the fidelity and staunch loyalty of my regiment. I 
have heard no murmur yet in the lines to inspect 
their good faith. If there was anything wrong, the 
Subedar-major would have told me, I am sum.” 

“Sahab,” now interposed Hoshmand-Kh&n — “wet 
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Imve not come here to make yon believe in idle sto- 
ries or to produce needless alarm. It is because we 
wish well to the Sarkar that we have come to give 
yon timely warning of impending danger. There is 
every fear that the sipahis as well as the population at 
large will follow the example of the Meerut mutin- 
eers, and, should these apprehensions prove correct, 
not only are vour lives in danger but ours will bo 
jeopardised too. For the disaffected suspect m to 
be in sympathy with the Government, and truly so. 
We receive no end of taunts every day.’* 

44 Well, Khan Sabah”— struck in the Collector; 
4i I am trolv astonish* d at what I have heard from you. 
I did suspect men's minds were disturbed on the 
receipt of intelligence from Meerut, but I was not 
prepared to hear the disaffection had spread so far 
m this. And though I am not going to charge you 
with bad faith, on the contrary, I commend your 
loyalty which has brought you to me to-day — I 
nevertheless cannot forbear thinking that had there 
been anything to threaten the public peace, the 
Kotwal would have spoken to me on the subject, m 
he is here every morning and always reports : *alF# 
well V You will allow that his means of knowing 
what are going on are extensive and minute t f ' 

44 But we tell yon, air” — said fUxi<jdad Khan with 
energy — “that all is not well but itist the reverse. 
Sabah, yon have been a kind and beneficent ruler 
among us; let us entreat you to consult your safety 
and go to Kami Tal for a time / 1 

44 And, if necessary n — spoke Shah Nawas Khan 
and Hoshmand Khan together— 4 * well escort you 
thither, though it be at the risk of our own lives/ 
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“ I thank yon heartily, my friends ” — answered 
Mr. Ricketts— “ for your kind thought of me per- 
sonally, bnt I am anxious to know what can happen 
to me, even supposing that a disturbance did take 
place ?” 

“ Why ’* — said Hoshmand Khan — “ vonr life and 
the life of every Firangi is in peril. The head of 
the district ought to take care of himself.” 

“ For myself” — said Mr .Jenkins- -“I can assure 
you, I can give a good account of myself should any 
one be adventurous enough to assault me.” 

“Ami. I have a brace of pistols always under my 
pillow”- added Mr. Ricketts. 

All the three native gentlemen now stood up, and, 
folding their bauds, addressed the Collector thus: 

“Though we have no doubt but that you are all 
capable of defending yourselves in case von were 
attacked, we an* nevertheless convinced from vour 
manner and talk that you nr© unaware of the danger 
which threatens the public. Yon are surrounded 
by enemies or bv friends who do yon lip-service, 
which is one and the same thing. But, believe a*, 
we are in earnest ; and we again entreat you to take 
thought of yourselves by timely flight to Naini Tal. 
The ground i* all under-mined, and an explosion may 
take place any day.” 

Mr. Ricketts and the other two officers smiled at 
the earnestness of their visitors and bade them he 
seated. 

Mr. Ricketts spoke : 

“I again thank yon, Khan Sahah, for your kindly 
thought of ns, and believe me such loyalty and devo- 
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tion will not go without its reward. 1 suspect, how* 
ever, your fears are exaggerated; there really can be 
no immediate dinger, as (Lionel Sabah i* confident in 
the loyalty of Im regiment. Bid the people in the 
city have no fear, but to pursue their avocations 
peaceably. I am here to see that tranquillity is 
preserved. And 1 should be unworthy of the trust 
reposed in me by tnv Government were I to desert 
rnv post at a crisis when, as you sav, th«*re is imminent 
danger. As to me personally, l can assure you that 
a Ricketts many die at his post but his chair will 
not long remain unfilled/ 1 

After the native gentlemen had gone away, the 
three officers sat conversing together until the hour 
of breakfast. It was resolved to ride through the 
city the following morning so as to judge for them* 
selves whether there were really anv overt signs of 
discontent, “And do you, dames ' * — said Mr. 
Ricketts — “ do your level l»est to ascertain the state 
of feeling in your Regiment. These fellows by their 
anxious faces and sincere protestations of friendship 
have left me rather squeamish for the rest of the dav. 


CHAPTER XI, 

RIDE THROUGH THE TOWJT, 

That dav the Collector was cJosettod fully an hour 
with Kao ftarsahae, his Revenue SanVhtedar, and 
other a mla m who sought a private interview with him. 
And this step which was taken only by a few, origi* 


203, Office establishment. 
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nafced in a strict order which Mr. Ricketts had issued 
the first thing on reaching his court that day requir- 
ing his principal ministerial officers to be on the 
alert and keep him acquainted with anything that 
might come to their knowledge regarding the sepoys. 
Mar bar Karim, Faujdari Sanshtcdar, and others of 
his clique, exchanged intelligent glances when this 
order was received in the office, and of course the 
sepoys of the Treasury guard were at once inform- 
ed of it 

Mr, Ricketts had passed a restless night, and be* felt 
quite unequal to keep his appointment to ride to the 
city. This had therefore to be done the following morn- 
ing He was accompanied, among his staff, by Mr. 
Jenkins, Joint Magistrate, and Mr. Arthur tsmiih. 
Assistant Magistrate. The Kotwal, Turah Alt, and 
Hakim Amjad All Khan, Tahstldar of Sbahjfcban- 
pore, rode behind these. Captain James and Captain 
N. M. Salmon, his second in command, were of the 
party, Th# cavalcade having started from the Col- 
lector’s house, passed thtougn the main street of the 
city, before the Kotwali** ami Rakhshi-khana/^ 1, and 
returned by wav of Ihibndarganj where it broke up. 
The Kotwal and the Tehsildar were here dismissed, 
but the officers proceeded together to the Collector'* 
house where they discussed the events of the past 
few days. 

" So far as my observation can reach," — remark- 
ed Captain James — “ the behaviour of the people 
was orderly and respectful, as it always is. 1 coaid 

-04. Chief police station of city. 

105. City police twnaek* of Iiik«. 
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discern nothing to make me suspect there could be 
elements of mischief anywhere/ 1 

44 I agree with you, James” said Mr. Ricketts — 
44 so far as outward appearances go, but dont forget 
that we only float as it were on the surface of the 
native character. I had made up my mind that if 
I could detect any want of respect or open exhibition 
of disrespect on the part of any one to-dav, I would 
have him arrested and placed in the lock-up and make 
an example of him. But 1 am extremely glad no 
such occasion arose or I should have been committing 
a grave blunder. 1 have received private informa- 
tion since that there is much truth in what the maiik & 
told me the other day. Though the conspiracy is 
yet confined to a tew, and the threads of ir have been 
discovered and denounced to me, there is a hostile 
feeding generally against the Government, and there 
is a determination to make the most of the cartridges. 
Have you heard nothing from your own men 

“Nothing directly ns vet* though 1 interrogated 
the subedar-niajor yesterday,” replied Captain James. 

“The worst thing you could have done, James 
excuse my bluntne*",” put in Mr. Jenkins. 44 Ho von 
think he would have communicated it to you it a* 

I have heard, bo is in the secret, if not the chief 
leader in the plot now hatching in your lines Y' 

“There \3 m need, Jenkins” **ftid Captain James 
rather jxdulantly- “ to east a stone at mv men against 
whose loyalty, except insinuations nothing jio#itive 
bm yet been brought to light. 1 think 1 out ten#! 
them. ’ 

u Though I have m good reason,' * ofatorvod 
Captain Salmon — 44 to trust my mm m much m any 
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officer in the regiment, yet I cannot but feel disquiet- 
ed at the consensus of opinion there seems to prevail 
that a spirit of insubordination is abroad which may 
be followed by open mutiny. Witness the doings at 
Barham pore, and Barrack pore, and Amhala* the 
details of which i was for the fifth time reading in 
the * 4 Miiffussilite f ’ so# yesterday, when l was startled 
by somebody yelling outride 4 m**r mdr #dfan JkV I 
went out to see who spoke, but I could see no one 
except the servant* laughing and giggling with each 
other, and pointing towards Khinni Ragh to the beg- 
gar’s hilt there, and to some sepoys who were strag- 
gling in that direction. 

44 This just confirms, Salmon,” said Mr. Ricketts — 
“what I have myself heard of nocturnal visit# paid to 
Hiisui ' tSfuth ka (4ikm where, they say, a beggar resides 
w ho is looked upon as si seer, and to other itinerant 
beggars who of late have t>een passing through in 
num Iters. But what I was going to sav is that we 
must no longer treat these rumours with contempt 
as we have hitherto done. From what quarters and 
in what form difficulties may arise, it is impossible 
to foresee, hut in the interest of law* and order it is 
imperative for its to punish severely those who am 
proved to have incited to rebellion, or who may bo 
brought l»e tore the Magistrate tor actual crimes 
committed against the person and property.” 

44 Y on may perhaps remember, Ricketts w -said 
Mr Jenkins — 44 a well-known ‘bad character* of the 
city named Ajsrtikhaii V* 

44 To be sure I do,” answered the Collector. 
“ Wasn't he one of those who with Btdkii Hiteb, 

SM6, A. widely-aieulai .4 «cw*pij*ar ot the 4*y, 
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son-in-law to a worthy man, Nizam Ali, the former 
kotw&l, was convicted of committing a serious assault 
on Shammii Khan ?” 


“ The same,” rejoined Mr. Jenkins — “bat while 
Hidait Hnsein was discharged, Ami went to jail for 
three months. Hidait Hnsein is now in jail for a 
breach of the peace. But I was going to speak of 
Azzii.” 


“There seems to be no end of prosecutions,” 
observed Mr Smith, a young Civilian who had only 
joined the District in March. “ There seems to be 
no end of prosecutions in this turbulent, city for 
breaches of the peace, assaults, hurts etc. and 
since I have come, there have been at least two con- 
victions for murder. Rather an interesting place to 
begin one’s public life in, isn’t it, Salmon?'* 

“Wait," said the Collector — "and I will put 
you in charge of the city, Smith, as soon as Jenkins 
goes as Magistrate and Collector of Uadaun. Yon 
will have splendid practice and can go op to the 
exam : next Octol»er with every prospect of getting 
through. Well, Jenkins, what more about Assti 
“ Az 7 .ii was brought up before me yesterday,” 
proceeded Mr. Jenkins — “ for lurking about Russell’s 
noose with the intention, it was alleged, of setting 
lire to a servant's but, and carrying off Jnmia, the 
beautiful daughter of Russell's dhobi ™* .” 

“ Well done !” cried Salmon. “ 1 never beard of 
the beautiful Jnmia or might have had a quix at her. 
Let us hear something more about her, Jenkins.” 

“ Stop that levity, Salmon ” — said Captain James 
with a grave air — “and let us hear Jenkins oat” 
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“Well, air" — resumed Mr. Jenkins — “ there was 
nothing in the evidence to sustain a conviction, and 
so I let him off.” 

“ Quite right as a judge ” — exclaimed the Collec- 
tor — “ but rather hasty as a Magistrate. If 1 was 
you, Jenkins, i would have kept that fellow in the 
lock-up for a fortnight at least to keep him out of 
mischief, for you must know that his name is often 
coupled with that of Mangal Khan, the Jalainagar 
bravo, in connection with outrages and misdemea- 
nours of various sorts. And, moreover, he has fre- 
quently been to jail before.” 

“ What do you say to my pinning up the fellow 
now ?” said he enquiringly. “ I can easily do so by 
calling upon him to show cause. ** ” 

“ 0, no 1” answered the Collector. “ It is now 
too late. No evil has been done, though much might 
have been prevented had you followed the other 
course. Now, gentlemen, I had the Kotwal up bo- 
fore me yesterday afternoon and road him a severe 
lecture for keeping me in the dark about the fer- 
ment in the city. He seemed to be quite taken 
aback, said what the maJik* had told me was altogether 
a wild and imaginary tale, and that though there waa 
a slight excitement when the news came from Meerut, 
there was absolutely no cause for anxiety. I, how- 
ever, dou bt his word a great deal.” 

20®. This refers to the power conferred on die Magistrate ia 
India to summon » person against whom a rraaonahie w- 
ptewm exists or against whom an information haabeea laid 
that he is likely to commit a breach of the peace, to ahow 
caaae why he should not he bound over in his own penonal 
recognisance or with studies to keep the peaoe for a certain 
sped Bod period. 
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“ What do you propose,” asked Mr. Jenkins — 
“ wo ought to do ?” 

** There is an absolute necessity now,” answered 
the Collector — “ to adopt every measure of precaution 
we can think of. I have ordered the Kotwal to 
report to yon and me three times daily, to warn 
the hartjtmaaz**** to observe greater vigilance, and 
send out a patrol every three hours ” 

“ Do yon think that is enough, Ricketts ?' suggest- 
ed Captain James. 

*' That is not all," added the Collector. “The 
obligation to supply information touching the main- 
tenance of peace lies at the very root of the concep- 
tion of the proprietary land tenures in this country. 
Applying this principle to the case in hand, I have 
issue*:! an order requiring every malik or headman 
of a niahalja to report to ,ae promptly any instance 
of open disaffection that may come under his notice, 
and I have further made them severally and jointly 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order 
within their re»{>eetive inabals.” 

“ That ought to be enough for the itr e— B t, I 
should think,’ 1 said Captain James reflectively. 

“ I was forgetting to mention,” continued flu Col- 
lector — "thr-t I lave told Hmith, Rodman, Lav* ter 
and the other oflhv hands to he on the alert, and to 
come and tell me privately anything they may hear 
regarding the doings of the sepoys. * 

“Thank you for vonr kindly thought of m, Mr. 
Ricketts. In other wools, you have established * 

J3*ry* JMta* * t****t*u **t*\ Hi : « cMLctf at l itbt.it* tig* t* 
* Uie nmat bj whkh Hat |aerf«enuMi mm km*m In tin* ft*- 
ttiwimy rUjnt 
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system of espionage on my men, and the instrument* 
with which yon propose to. work are your olerksand 
native orderlies. It is an insuit to us, Salmon, is it 
not, to be so closely watched ? ” This speech was made 
by Captain James in a decidedly bitter tone. 

“ You mistake me and my intentions,” answered 
the Collector. “As the representative of Govern- 
ment, it is my duty to watch over every part of the 
district, including the Cantonment. And your men 
are not above suspicion, excuse me,” 

Both Captains James and Salmon started. The 
Collector continued : 

“ To prove to you that they, like every other 
native, need to be closely watched at the present junc- 
ture, l will only repeat to you what Hamid Hasan 
Khan, my Deputy, told me yesterday concerning the 
Treasury guard. A bill to the amount of 2,000 Ha. 
was cashed, and as the money was Wing taken out of 
the Treasury, the sentry was heard to say : * I will 
let tiie money go this time, but no more shall be 
taken out.' This plainly shows the state of feeling 
among the sepoy*. 

"Indeed!” exclaimed Captain James. “I ben 
pardon Ricketts for what I said before. We officers 
of the Native Army have a! wav* looked upon the 
men under our command as onr children, and we treat 
them m such. But the tide seems to be setting in 
against them. I wish you could find out the name 
of the rascal : l would hove him brought before a 
Court-Martial.” 

'* Softly, James” said the Collector * "no need to 
do anything of the kind. No further notiee need he 
taken of the matter or we shall he precipitating 
event*. Never was outturn mote MNMarjr. Let 
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everything we do be done prudently and calmly. 
Your men must not know they are suspected. Tell 
Lysaght and Sneyd to see that Johnston and the 
other youngsters are considerate and careful in their 
demeanour towards the native officers and men. I 
think Mrs. Lysaght and the other ladies should go to 
Naini Tal. I will arrange to have them esoorted 
safely through.” 

“ A proposal which you in your own case rejected 
yesterday ? ' remarked Captain James. 

“ The two cases arc not analogous," answered the 
Collector. “ I or yon or the other gentlemen cannot 
leave our posts and be branded by posterity for 
cowards and deserters.” 

“ Supposing, ” said Mr. Jenkins — “our worst fears 
are realized, where should we escape to eventually ? 
Powayan ? " 

“ Not a bit,” answered the Collector. “ We moat 
make a stand Here, supported by such of the sepoys 
and city people as will throw in their lot with Govern- 
ment.” 

“ No house is more suitable for the purpose/’ re- 
marked Captain Salmon — " than y oar’s sad Key's, 
I think either of them could be defended.” 

“It is, ! think, premature'' — answered the Col- 
lector — “ to discuss that particular point just now. It 
will cause needless alarm. 

“ Sorry there should be any divergence of opi- 
nion,” spoke Captain James “ Salmon s suggestion 
was made, I think, for the soke of the civil part of the 
community. Yon can always count on us though, 
tyickctto, should my bungalow or the Mess adit you.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THK LAVATEB FAMILY. 

Mr. Lavater sat at dinner with his family, which 
consisted of himself, his wife and daughter. 

It will perhaps be interesting to describe the in- 
dividuals of which this group consisted before we 
proceed further. 

Mr. Lavater was a tall, fair, good-looking man, 
broad-shouldered and mnscutarly built. Naturally of 
a strong constitution, he had invigorated it still fur- 
ther by pedestrian exercise. Of a genial disposition, 
kind and trustful, his amiability won ail who came 
into contact with him. 

He came of a good family. His father had been 
a merchant in the good old days, and had agencies at 
Bareilly and Delhi. His grandfather was a Jersey 
gentleman, who sat with Vansittart and others as a 
member of the Supreme Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, at the period when Warren Hastings ruled 
over the destinies of the Company's dominions. But 
the fortunes of the family had been reduced to a low 
ebb, «o that Lava ter was tain to earn hi* living as a 
clerk in the Magistrate’s office. He was a man of 
bumble deportment His pride lay in a consciousness 
that be lived honestly; hi* source of honour lay from 
within and not from without. He was content with 
his simple means of living, and was never *o happy 
a* when < in the l*osom of his family be *4 down to 
his evening meal. 

Though reduced in circumstances, he still retained 
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the pride of birth. He was particularly distrustful 
of natives; and.thongh he was always affable, he never 
permitted his wife or daughter to appear before them. 

His wife, too, came of a respectable Indian family. 
Her father belonged to good Royalist stock in the 
province of Champagne, France, and ran away from 
Lome like so many others when the French Revolution 
of 1789 broke out, to pursue the life of a military 
adventurer in India. He first served the Nizam un- 
der Raymond, and, on the death of that General, trans- 
ferred his sword successively to the Chiefs of Bhopal, 
Gwalior, and Jeypore. While serving the last-named 
Prince, he killed m a hand-to-hand light the Rajah of 
Madhogarh and took possession of his sword — a blade 
of rare water which was preserved in the family 
until 1857, when it was plundered by the rebels. 
Subsequently be was associated with Skinner, Heaney, 
Stewart, Carnegie and others in serving the H. E. I. 
Co. and was attached to the Cavalry Division com- 
manded by Colonel Gardiner, under Lord Lake. On 
the conclusion of the second Mahratta War he re- 
tired on a Captain's pension and settled down at Pat- 
na. He afterwards fixed his residence at Bareilly in 
the capacity of a landed proprietor and medical prac- 
titioner, an art in the practice of which he had gained 
considerable reputation. At Barielly, he was family 
physician to Mr. F. Hawkins, the Supreme Com- 
missioner as the post was then called, and in charge 
of the only public disj»nsary which then existed. 
After serving sometime as chief minister to the N»- 
wab of Rkmpore, Ahmad AB Khan, his fame as a 
physician ^brought him to the notion of Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe, then British Resident at the Court of Delhi, 
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ami he was invited by a Shuutja*™ addressed to him 
by the Prime Minister, Nawab Kanra Shah, to come 
and treat Ilia Majesty Akbor II of a desease which 
had baffled the skill of every other medical man, but 
before be could be introduced to the King, His Ma- 
jesty died. 

Mrs. Lavater was one out of two daughters, the 
younger of whom was married to the grandson of 
(■olonel James Gardiner of K&»ganj. She had been 
brought up in the family of Major Hearsay of Kareli, 
and received a good education at the hands of that 
gent leman’s sister . She was a woman of a large build, 
brown complexion, lustrous large* eves, affable, gentle 
and kind. An excellent wife and tender mother, she 
possess**! the qualities of prudent* and tact in ail un~ 
common degree. A woman in the highest sense of the 
word, her sympathy with human suffering and human 
frailtv knew no bounds. Calm and collected at all 
times, she could be fearless when occasion required. 
Loved in her household for her gentle rule, she was 
endowed with capacity to guide and control under 
circumstances of unusual danger and difficulty. This 
imperfect description of her character will be amply 
illustrated by the events which befel her during tlie 
most critical jieriod of her lift*. 

Miss Lavater was the only child of this much- 
loved and loving couple. She was 14 years of age* 
and had left Mrs. Shields school at Faiehgurh onlyj* 
fortnight before, because her mother thought she 
would be much safer at home. A fair, middkHMaed 
girl, with wavy hairs and brown eyas, she was the 
favourite of her father, and could exercise her little 
tyrannies whenever it pleased her to do so^ 

-M. A private mm written by royalty. 
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The Lavater family hail sat down to dinner. 
Under ordinary conditions it wonld have been a ga- 
thering at which friends meet and have a gay time of 
it, for it was the anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Iarvater's 
wedding, the 18th of May. She was now 88 years 
of age, and he 42. Hut on this particular day both 
Mr. and Mrs. Lavater wen* depressed; Mrs. Lavater 
particularly so In the early nays of M a v when ru- 
mours of an insurrection been no* rife, Mrs. lavater 
possessed sufficient foresight to discern the signs of 
the times; and her natural instinct, quickened by her 
early association with the Hearse vs and the Richards, 
suggested to her that the rumours of disaffection ami 
impending trouble were about to develop into actuali- 
ties. She was anxious to have her child with her. 
And she sent an old servant to Fatehgarli to bring 
her home. Hut the head-mistress of the school would 
not allow her to cotne She told Mrs. 1st voter that 
she must give a better reason for withdrawing the 
girl from her school than hihuir <iup* n Again and 
again the servant was sent, and as often the school- 
mistress sent him away with the same message. At 
length she wrote to the Rev Mr. Fislier, Chaplain of 
Fatehgarb, who interposed his good offices, and Mis* 
Lavater came home on the Ktth of May. 

Mr*. Lavater had had more than one conversation 
with her husband about the prospective trouble. And, 
on this particular evening, we find them engaged tit 
a discussion on the same subject. 

“Mv dear,” said Mrs. Lavater: "1 have more than 
once told you of my conviction that the rumours which 
we hear every day are not idle stories; the air is full 
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of them, i remember bow, when, as a little girl, the 
H«1iz~oardi iU occurred at Bareilly, the air tw filled 
with rumours of a coming disaster, the authorities 
and the men generally pooh-poohed the idea of a ris- 
ing against the Government, until one day they were 
suddenly* roused by the clash of arms in the city. My 
jiereeptions have become somewhat keen. I nave a 
presentiment of coming sorrow, and I apprehend we 
shall soon have a repetition of the massacre and in- 
cendiarism which the ‘Moff’: ,! * says have taken place 
in Meerut.” 

“There are possibilities no doubt, my dear" — 
replied her husband - ^ut for my part 1 do not share 
your fears. If tliero was any real danger, the authori- 
ties would know, and Mr. Ricketts would have told me 
of it” 

“To lie sure he would 1" remarked Mrs. Lavator, 
sarcastically. “ Mr. Ricketts has but just returned 
from leave, and can hardly be expected to know 
much of what ts going on. And, as an Englishman, 
I doubt much if he will care to believe in or appre- 
ciate the situation. They generally are so self-suffi- 
cient that except the evidence of their senses, they 
will believe nothing. Now the world is full of ru- 
mours that there will soon he a rising here. What 
has Mr. Ricketts done to ascertain the truth of the 
matter, or to find a place of refuge for the Christians!" 

* Oh, my dear ! von have of late been full of 

21% A riot wind* in tt»& citr of Ewr^lljr .Ilk 

the tktrUm of tint? omtmy* In whttt* the cfcM 

aeto** wxm the ikwKwJMitft df Hltit Ihhmfit Kbits, a tffi* 
nowtifttl l*UhAn ad vet* tourer of the jpsrkA 
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gloomy forebodings, Mr. Ricketts doubtless knows 
what he is about. If thore was danger, ho would 
have told me, or Smith, or Redman. What is tbo 
latest from the bariir ? ” laughingly asked Mr. Lavater. 

“ You may laugh ” — answered his wife smiling — 
“but I can assure you there is nothing to laugh 
at. Well, the da) * M and cook both told me to-day 
that the city badmttt/ief were going to rise and kill 
all the Firangis. Why do you not ask Mr. ltickotts 
yourself?" 

“Weil, believe me” spoke Mr. lavater some- 
what pettishly — “ these servants are making a great 
nuisance of t he mse let's. I always thought it is they 
who bring these mischievous stories from the city. 

I must put a stop to their going to the bariir.” 

“You may do so” -said Mrs Iaivater — "but 
that will not mend matters : they merely repeat what 
they hear and see. Have you questioned Smith? ! 
should like to remove some of my things to a safer 
place ” 

“I of course asked him, “replied her husband: 

“ when yon so often and persistently begged me to 
do so, but all 1 got from nim was eh iff He said; 

' Lavater, don’t be an old woman, and don’t believe old ‘ 
wives' fables. Ricketts lias told me nothing; he doubt- 
less would, if there was anything to fear. Remove 
your things ! where ? I)o you think there can be i> 
any safer place than one's own house ? And will any / 
native returtt your things to yon when the alarm Is 
past and over V I of course kept quiet; what could I ' 

214. A wet-nano. But. the term is used to r an aya or 
Jtmmc de efambrr. 
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*av ? II i« argument seamed to be such a common* 
iwnm one/’ 

^Tome^ observed Mr?*. Lavater; Hha argument 
sounds worthier, for be surely *oc wit# danger to have 
removed his own things to u native a house This I 
know for certain, for Bthi Smith's* 1 * cook told my aya." 

<4 I think we had better wait a few days longer, 
and let event* develop themselves” remarked Mr. 
tiivater. 

Here’ the liearer enteral ami announced a native, 
who wanted to speak to his master on some urgent 
private business. Dinner being over, Mr. Lavatcr 
excused himself to his wife, and went into his private 
room. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE JOCKEY’* WARNING. 

% 

Ho nun « back after half an hour ami sat down 
on the terrace in a brown study. “The cAn/mi- 
said he musing — “ Matiuh Khan rhafmk- 
micar has ju*t been to me and has repeated for the 
second time hi* warning that a mutiny will take 

5 lace, and hi* offer to shelter me and my family. 

udging from appearance*, this man ha* l he best of 
intentions towards us: why or wherefore, bow enn 
I know ? He said. 1 think* that he knows John, and 

2tfr. Mix Hmilh. Thin, howew, a tlw* mnnnitr in wbicb tbe 
turtieB wife <4 » Kao>|wan uwl i»> ».• *j*»ltca at in (Ik uMen 
•Uyx 
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once asked me for a letter of recommendation to him: 
that may be the reason of his friendly attentions. 
Why tlie authorities are so quiet I am at a lose to 
divine.' Now is it reasonable to think that had there 
boon anything wrong. Ricketts would not have told 
us ? To lie sure I am not going to ask him and he 
rebuffed for my pains. What a fool Smith made of 
me ! But " Dear ! now turning to his wife who sat 
all the while listening quietly, not wishing to 
break upon his reverie. ** Dear, could Smith really 
have got his effects stowwl away elsewhere for safe- 
ty’s sake ? lie noedn’t luive concealed the fact from 
me, for he must have seen I was in earnest when I 
spoke to him.” * 

*• Mv own impression is,” replied Mrs. Lavater — 
“that what dni has told me is true. And I say let us 
do the same; should affairs cud differently, we can get 
them back to the house, and no harm will have been 
done.” 

Mr. Lavater was evidently in deep thought, for, 
without seeming to notice his wife’s reply, he said: 
“The idea of the fellow proposing to me to change 
my costume for a native’s, and to get my wife and 
daughter to do the same, and go to Iris bouse for 
shelter ! And what for, pray ?” 

His wife now struck in, though not addressed direct- 
ly: “ Precisely what Mauivi Max bar Karim tokl yon 
some days ago ! Did he not say that if yon changed 
your costume, you might be saved?” 

“ Myself saved.” replied Mr. Jaivntor, while an 
ironical smile played round hi* lips.— “ Myself saved, 
and what is to become of my family ? Doe* the 
fellow think I shall leave ujy’wife and daughter to 
the tender mercies of a Muhammadan ?” He chang- 
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©d his position, and moved about restlessly, then 
stamping hi* foot on the ground : “ Rather would I 
die a thousand death*,” exclaimed he, “than stand 
that humiliation.” * 

“ Calm yourself, my dear ” said his wife. “ Your 
imagination ovor-reaelies the future. I trust in our 
Maker that time will not come when we shall ho 
thrown on the tender mercy of the Moslem. There 
is nothing preposterous, however, in the suggestion 
to change your costume and go away elsewhere, and 
so avoid the storm. Hove n't we heard of some of 
the Meerut folks doing the same?” 

“ And were they saved ? ” interrogated he. “ Does 
not the Muff : s»v that moot of them were recognis- 
ed and butchered?” 

“ Yes, but not all,” persisted his wife. “Let me 
make you a couple of amjdt anti fx&jdmd*, dear. 
Shall i send for the cloth tomorrow ? Say ‘ye*,’ 
dear, do i ” 

“Mv darling ! ” answered he to the earnest ap- 
peal of hi* wife ; “you torture me by distressing 
yourself. l>o you seriously think I could Song re- 
main unknown in the garl* of a native ? Would it 
not Ik* doubting the power of our Maker to seek hv 
such mean* to save a life which 1 fully believe ts* 
watched over by Him? * My Maker!’ failing on hi* 
knees : ‘ Jesus ! spare me not for that day ’! 

" You will rent! mv heart, my darling, " entreated 
his wife, who now knelt down by his side, and falling 
on his neck began to weep. “I bog of you cease 
this opposition, take leave and bt us go away to my 
brother’s ; there we will be safe ”, 

Then ensued a pause. They rose from the pos- 
ture of supplication in nervous trepidation, and for 
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sometime with hands folded on their knees, seemed 
to be seeking in spirit for strength from Above. 
They were a God- fearing couple* but thev were 
gifted with different degrees of faith* While the 
man's trust was boundless in the power of the Al- 
mighty to guard and to defend, and to His goodness 
he would leave everything unreservedly ; his wife 
animated in an equal degree with reliance in the 
Power on High, was nevertheless convinced that they 
ought to try every human means of escape, and hav- 
ing done all in their power* to leave the result at the 
disposal of an All-controlling Providence. And so it 
happened that while Mr. Lavatcr strove with his 
own convictions against what ho irtwardiv considered 
were inevitable conclusions arrived at by his wife* 
he yet tried to j>er-uade her to preserve an outward 
serenity and do nothing until a warning was convey- 
ed to the residents bv the District Authorities. 

Their daughter having now come out and sat 
down by them, they changed the conversation, hav- 
ing come to an understanding that Mr. Lavaier 
should take an early opportunity of seeing Mr* 
Ricketts, and ask for leave to go away to Bhurtpore 
for a time. 
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wild frenzy, and, siezrag hi* danda, lie began at once 
to hammer the Mr tree m before, and to wont u mdr 
mar-mar Baton ko~m«r kafir ko* 7 * f” 

As the Mt&n Sahab persisted in his occupation of 
pommelling the bir tree, and would take no farther 
notice of them, they r«fcolved to leave. Mazhar 
Karim remarked that there wan no further need to wait 
for a more definite answer than they had already re- 
ceived. Abdul Itaiif Khtkn observed that the bi$ha~ 
rat 777 had come And now they eagerly looked oat 
for the return of the messengers. Two hours had 
already passed since Qa lar Ali left. Nizitm Ali who 
was better mounted, returned before him : he wore 
a tell-tulr face. His mission had proved unsuccess- 
ful. He had been refused admittance to the Sube- 
diir-major, hut he had met Madeh Kh&n gtabedar 
who told him that his comrades were not yet ready 
for them. On being reminded of their solemn com- 
pact and engagement, he replied that the scheme was 
still inchoate, and that the final reply had not yet 
arrived from Delhi, 

“ Did yon not see Maulvt Sarfarax Ali there to 
speak to?" enquired Ma/har Karim, 

“0 no ! M answered Nizam Ali: “but I know 
that he was there, closet tel with Ghansh&m Singh, 
Failed in their expectations, the conspirators 
walked slowly home, not caring now for news from 
the other quarter. Qudrat Ali met them before they 
reached Rah&darganj. 

“The faint-heart ) The traitor V' exclaimed he, 
grinding hi* teeth 

376, KUb kill ! kill the mUs \ kill th* k*j u7\ 

377. Moasage ttom heaven ; glad tiding*. 
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“Whafc is the matter ? 0 enquired Abdul Rauf 
Khan. “Is the Khan ill, and cannot leave his 
house?” 

“I wish he were ill, and worse/* answered Qudrat 
x\li, addressing his questioner. “It seems that thy 
faith, which is the faith of women generally, is shared 
by many so-called men. What do you think, Maulvt 
Sahab?" now addressing Mozhar Karim. “Ghulitn 
Qadar too is suffering from the ill effects of a sneeze. 
The dotard ! He received me very coldly, and said 
he had not forgotten his won tided buck. And when 
I reminded him of the solemn compact which he 
was about to break, and the importance of the enter* 

E rize of which he was one of the leading instigators, 
e sneeringlv told me to he gone, as, said he, 1 en- 
gagements look well on paper hut to translate them 
into action is a very different thing/ l gave him 
one look of contempt, and came awav/' 

Disappointed and discouraged, chafing under the 
scorn wifcn which their messengers had been treated 
by their fellow-intriguers, and apprehensive of the 
proceedings of Turhb Ali, who had so hurriedly left 
them to meet the City Magistrate ; fearing detection, 
yet resolved not to abandon the enterprise, the con- 
spirators now flunk each to his own bouse; out of 
humour with themselves at the failure of the plan 
which they had so sedulously formed, to signalise 
their great festival with a holocaust 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE RKOIMENTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. 

That morning in the Orderly-room of the Regi- 
ment, SubedAr-major Ghan*hAm Singh advanced to 
hit Commanding Officer with a -salute, and said; “Sir, 
you cannot be unaware of the rumours that are 
afloat ? ” 

“What rumours ?” enquired Captain James. “The 
rumour, sir,” said he; “that the tnuimashes*** of the 
city are going to plunder the treasury tomorrow.” 

“The Government Treasury ! Why, and where- 
fore ? ” demanded he again. 

“ 1 cannot of course tell von whv, sir,” answered 
the Subedar-major; “for I do not pretend to know 
the secret* of the plot which some of the city people 
have hatched. Such a thing has never occurred be- 
fore, and it will be an eternal disgrace to the J/an- 
dnt ki fxiltan if they are not permitted to suppress 
the riot with arms in their hands.” 

“ I hope the necessity for using them will not 
arise, Subodar,” observed his Commander. “The 
Magistrate could have no information on the subject, 
or he would have sought help of the military. 1 
dont understand why it should be tomorrow of all 
the days of the month ?” and he looked up enquir- 
ingly at him. 

“Tomorrow will be the Ckinmur id ww (ld f air,” 
answered the BubedAr-major. 

878, Bad characters. 
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“ Though I fail to see any connection between 
the w//rf S7 * and a rising of the populace/* rejoined 
Captain James ; “ I nevertheless am glad yon have 
apprized mo of it. You correctly apprehend the 
duty of the chief Native officer of vour Regiment/* 

“ Why shouldn’t I, sir?” replied the 8uh4dAr- 
inajor, bringing his hand to the salute. " Have I 
not eaten of the Kampani Bab&dnr’s salt, and is it 
not ray obligation to be watchful of the public weal ?’* 

*‘Just so !'* remarked hts Commander. M And 
now, 8ub« ; dar, what art 1 * your j»ro|»o$al* for circum- 
venting the intended mischief? ’ * 

Again bringing his hand to the salute, the Sube~ 
dir-major answered : ** Since I am honoured by my 
Commander so far as to be consulted on the occasion* 
I would advise that the several station guards he in- 
creased, and the sentries at the Treasury doubled/* 

** I think that is a good proposal, and I shall adopt 
it. Subodar/* remarked his Commanding Officer 
4i Adjutant, put it down in orders that all the station 
guards shall i>e doubled early this evening. Atukh 
Singh Jarnadar, 3rd Company, to be placed on spe- 
cial duty at the T roasuryp 1 added he, addressing 
Lieutenant Kay Adjutant of the Regiment, who ait 
opposite him on the table, ** And you, Sobedir-major, 
0 m that those orders are carried out punctually. 1 
shall drop a line to the Magistrate/* 


m A fair. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CHIHNAUB FAIR. 

The Chinnaor fair was held at a village of that 
name distant a mile or so north from cantonment. 
Originally a gathering of the Muhammadans, espe- 
cially Pathans, for the purpose of commemorating a 
numbffr of their clansmen shun and bnried on the 
spot, it had in process of time become of the charao- 
ter of an ordinary Indian mefu, where a promiscuous 
gathering takes place of Hindus and Muhammadans 
alike, where goods and commodities are bought and 
sold, and where the people go to see and be seen, — 
the dancing-girls to make a narade of their blandish- 
ments and their charms, and the young bravos to air 
their feats of horsemanship, and make a display of 
their choicest attire. It i* held annnallv on the 
6dii Id: that U, the day following the Id, which is the 
second of the month of Shawwai. In the eyes of the 
orthodox Musa! man, however, it is a day of solemn 
commemoration, for it reminds him of the martial 
glories of the Pathan race. 

The generally-aceept«*d account of the institu- 
tion is that ('lunnaor was the seat of an ancient Ahir 
kingdom. The ruins of a great city lie bnried there 
under the hillocks and mounds, round about which 
is the burial-ground where the fair takes place. It 
is related that before the city of Sbabjabanpore was 
founded by Nawah Bahadur Khan in 1647 A. D., 
there existed an Ahir kingdom, the capital of which 
**» Chinnaur. The Ahire, a powerful race, were a 
thorn in the aide of the Pathans, who were then gain- 
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ing the ascendancy, and because they could not con- 
quer them in the oj>en field, stratagem was used to 
effect the purpose. 

The month of Ph&gun m had arrived, in which 
the spring festival of If oil takes place It is a season 
of general mirth and license ; the ruler of Phtnnanr 
was known to indulge freely at such times in the use 
of liquor, hh any ** 1 and other such intoxicating beve- 
rages, and to receive all his friends with open hospi- 
tality. It so happened that the chief of the Pathans 
called on him one day and expressed his desire to 
share in the revelry of the Iloli festival ; and, >aid 
he, 'such is our desire to cultivate friendly inter- 
course with you, that the Pat ha n is-** will also come 
and play Holi with your females and ask phnnua*** 
of you/ The Ahir was elated at the prospect of the 
alliance, and assured his visitor that he would be de- 
lighted and honoured by the Pathanis’ visit. 

280, Comwponding with March-April. 

281, Hemp (cannabis gafira ) of which an intoxicating liquor 
is male. 

282, Feminine gender of Pathin. A Pat bin’s wife is called a 
PathdnK in the same way as a Mughal's Wife would he 
Mugkldni; a Saiad's wife fctiddnij and a Shlekh's wife 
SkikkdnL 

283, Phdg%d. from Pbtoin, the month of the year in which the 
Holi festival take* place, denotes the prawnt# marie on the 
occasion. Such present* arc made by a dimtr ( husband's 
younger brother, ) a nandm (husband’s sister’s husband,) 
or a bahnm ( sister’s hudiond ). And they are earned in 
the following manner. The merry wife calls at her con- 
nexion’s, bringing with her a supply of red liquid known 
as rang or colour, which she squirts on the tatter through a 
syringe, a large metallic syringe made for the purpose. Ha 
does likewise, throwing the liquid at her, and so they run at 
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From early morning of the 1st of Chait, which is 
the great day of tho Boli saturnalia, meanit* 1 * after 
meand began to arrive at tho Ahir stronghold, boar* 
ing* as was supposed, the chief PatbJuii and her train. 
The meanas were all taken and set down in the court- 
yard of the female apartments when, instead of Pa- 
ihJmis, out jumped a band of sturdy Pathiui#, all 

armed to the teeth. A distressful cry was now raised 
by tho females their men rushed in; but enervated 
by heavy potions of bhang and liquor, without arms 
and thin in numbers, they could not resist tho furi- 
ous onslaught of their enemies, who slashed right 
and left and soon made a heap of the slain. On the 
alarm being raised, the retainers of the Ahir chief- 
tain docked to his aid, but the Pathan swords made a 

{ ►erfect s/utppan shapiw* and, though many of them 
ell under the vengeful arm of the Ahir#, the latter 
were completely overpowered and slain to the last 
man. The faithful who fell among the Pathan#, 
received the honour of martyrdom ( shahid )„ and their 
tombs are venerated to this day, the faith* m being 
read over them when the Chiitimur fair takes place 
every year. 

each otfci^r playfully until they arc tired ut the game, being 
by this iim*' wet through and through. After which, she 
lutka hitn for th*< which consist* usually of a present 

hi money, an t re* tint* home with it* to her extrrmc delight, 
Ihli khMnd ( to play the fMi ) and pkayud m4*$*4 (to 
u»k for the jph&fvd) are the term# uned for exprmiug thn 
annual approach to «xoe**m* mutual familiarity. 

2M, A kind of ambnJanoe, a d+nly. 

* #irtkin# this side and that, and caasinu the blood to fly up 
M each Mtroko; awma^. 

2*-V The ftwt chapter of the Qutitt i# m called. Lit ; an open- 

m* 
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Such 18 the origin which tradition assigns to the 
mda . The name of Ahir in held in abomination 
among the Pathans to this day; they will not allow 
an Ahir to settle down in their part of the town, for 
the country was theirs originally; and so favourable 
is the soil to their growth that, whenever a new 
family takes up its domicile among them* it multi- 
plies rapidly, and the ground becomes unusually pro- 
ductive under their industry. 

It is said that a titan,*** while ploughing the land 
one day. struck at a door-frame. lie digged the 
ground, opened the shutter, and descended into .the 
chamber, when what was his astonishment to find a 
large hail fully furnished after the custom of the an- 
cient Ahir*. Among other articles of value that met 
his astonished gaze, there wa* a gold mtiur n: in a gold 
salver at one end of the room. He was overjoyed 
at the possession of m much wealth, and storing the 
maur greedily, he came out and closed the abutter 
after him. Put hi** much- valued prize proved a 
curse to him. He fni sick and died, and his whole 
family perished soon after ; the po* session of the 
maur did not prove propitious to him or the rum* to 
which be belonged. Lest therefore the infmtim 
should spread further, the surviving members of the 
community restored the maur to the place front 
which it had been removed, and hid the opening, 
which since then has never been discovered. 

The Chinnaur fair is thus am full of . associations 
of the past. This year the assemblage was antumaliy 

286. An imloiirifMM c\m* of agrieatairtea. 

287. A wmwt titiwl or ftM wkkh tins Hiadst hrtdn* 

vro om wears (m t&c ecca dm 
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large* Besides the usual frequenters of a TOrfo* al- 
most all the conspirators had made it a point to attend ; 
as it was proposed by Max bar Karim to come to a 
clear understanding with Ghulam Qadar Khan and 
the Subedar# as to their conduct of the past, and how 
far they could be counted upon for the future. 

Manga! Khan and Abdul Katif Khan were among 
the first arrivals, — the latter, a heavy man, rode in a 
palki, while the former cameo! led » fine bay country- 
bred to the admiration of the beholders, Ghulam Qa~ 
dar Khan and Nizam Ali Khan also came riding 
from the opjx>site direction. Presently there was seen 
anprwdifng a paiankrtn 1 ** in which sat Qadar Ali 
K fiari, escorted bv Nizam Ali and a pt>$*e of atten- 
dants on foot Their arrival seems to have been 
looked for ; a crowd assembled round the fxtbtnkiem, 
so much so that the fearers had to come to a 
standstill not being able to proceed further* Home 
of the sepovs of the regiment, who apparently be- 
longed to Qadar Ali Khan s train, attempted to make 
way for it, calling out batho, bar ho / hai \ hat a' 7 *** 
while Nizam Alt plied his cane this side and that 
in order to oj*»n a lane for the patlankvfn to pass 
through. Ghulkm Qfcdar Khan and Nizam Alt Khan 
happening to conic up at the same time, their horses 
were jammed in among the mob ; and as Nieam Alt 
was swinging about his cane calling out *make way 
for the Nawab's pnlki m ’! he recklessly caught Gfau- 

S&S, A ewmiHvancv «tt|-«rior in tauM to a mtmmd* used fmtmxlf 
m k mnt**f%utr> of State. 

2m, Hmrt. ymrmlf, mnr ymrmtlt * tow. mew t get mil of' the 
ro**4 or pvt way. 

^ P4fM k Xhr wornarular tor fmlsmJkrm, which t* a emmol 
wont. 
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lam Qkdar Khan’s steed a stroke on his haunches. 
The high-mettled animal unused to such treatment, 
reared, but his rider who had noticed the action on 
the part of Nizdm Ali, swerved him round and gave 
such a tight cut. on the hitter’s face with his kora* 
that he actually tallowed through pain. A com- 
motion ensued; Nizam Ali, spurring his pony, 
advanced menacingly at Ghtilam Qadar Khan, while 
Niz&m Ali Khan put hi< hand to his sword. But at 
this stage Manga) Khan interposed, remarking : 
“ NizAm Ali, you are dearly in the wrong ; yon have 
got from the Nawtib what you deserved for ,your 
temerity.” 

“NawAh!” the other retorted ; “whatNawih? 


who dare assort pretensions here ?” 

“ When 1 speak of the ‘ Nawub,’ sir ” — sharply 
answered Mongol Khan— “I allude of course to 
QhulAm Qadar Khim, the hereditary NuwAb of Shah- 
jahanpore.” 

“ Hereditary turn-tail !” was the angry and con- 
temptuous rejoinder of Nizam Ali. 

More stinging language like this was exchanged, 
and wonld probably have been followed by blows, 
had not Mazhar Karim arrived and thrown oil on the 
troubled waters. He requested the parties to draw 
aside from the crowd to a quieter spot, as he had an 
important topic to discuss with them that evening. 
Being a man of influence and good social standing, 
which derived further force from his official position, 
they were all induced to give up the strife for the 
present CfhulAm QAdar KhAn and NizAm Alf KhAn. 
however, turned their horses’ beads and would not 


Kkiing-whip. 
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go with thorn. And when Qudrat Ali galloped his 
pony after them, and bogged them not to make a 
broach in their ranks by so open a show of resent- 
ment, GhulAm Qiular Khan turned ronnd and spoke 
to him : “Better go and tell your ‘ Nawkb ’ that I am 
a well-wisher to the cause under any circumstance, 
but that I disdain to ho seen in the company of pro- 
tenders and braggarts. The time will come when he 
will regret this second open insult to my person/’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The last Consultation. 

Ma/.har Karim and his friends went and sat down 
in one of the enclosures which mark the PathAn 
tombs at Chinnanr. Abdul Hiuf Khan noticed the 
absence of Mangal Khan, when Qudrat Ali remarked : 
“ He too went along with Ghuliun Qk iar, a a be said 
he would no longer have anything to do with people 
who did not know the respect due to birth and posi- 
tion 1 ’* 

Man ha r Karim observed: “ You see, hnsrot ” — 
addressing Qadar Ali Klian — “our party has already 
lost two of its principal members, an l dissension has 
set in among us. Unless therefore we are quick and 
declare ourselves openly, there is fear of the whole 
scheme falling through, and what will be the result ? 
We have reason to thank the Sarkir for its supine- 
ness I ” 

“ Why " — said Niakm Ali — “ the result will be, 
Sariahtedir SAhab, that TorAb Ali will lead os all 
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over to the Magistrate ; and we shall get what we 
deserve tor being unable to follow up a scheme which 
has been prepared with so much care, with the laud- 
able object oi subverting the foreign government , and 
restoring our national sovereignty. It is all due to 
the pride of that poppy of a ‘nawiUV whom 1 would 
just now have castigated for his indolence if not for 
your unreasonable interference/* 

“That was just the way/' answered Mazhar 
Karim— “to find yourself in the Faujdari-Conrt.** 1 
And, now our only hope lies with you, Subedar 
Sahab!” addressing Guansham Singh who, with 
Zorawar Singh, had just joined them. 

“ If you all are so short-sighted/* answered Ghan- 
sham Singh — “as to fall out on trivial pretences, 
such is not our wont. It will take a stronger reason 
for us to change our minds, which are made up to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. Do you know the 
latest move of our oppressors ? M 

u What ?” asked several voices. 

44 Why, we are no longer trusted/’ rejoined the 
Subedar-major; “ because we refuse to bite the 
cartridges, the Colonel Sahab, to punish us for our 
obstinacy, has ordered all the station guards to be 
doubled/’ 

“Why did you not tell him to his face, — the kafir" ! 
observed Surfaraz Ali, w ho formed one of the con- 
clave; “ you should have told him to his face that the 
treasury and all that is in it, was ours/’ 

“ A foolish speech like that/* replied Zorawar 
Singh— u would have caused us, for I was present 


291. Court of criminal justice. 
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when the order to double the guards was passed, to 
be arrested on the spot, and marched off at once to 
the regimental lock-up; do you know T % 

a Then what are we to do now ?” said Qadar All 
Khan in a pettish tone. “Had we declared ourselves 
wo days ago, everything would have been don© 
ind over on the Sunday previous, and we might 
lave kept up the Id with general rejoicing over the 
extinction of our foe*. * The Id too is gone ; one side 
that faithless ally of urs “pointing t»« tue direction 
in which (riiulam Q dar Khan had gone — 44 one side 
be has grown una countably squeamish : while, on 
the other, you, Sub dar S&hnh, became unreasonably 
sold, and wouldn’t come out to meet ns !” 

4i Th© fault is yourV, not mine/' replied the Sube- 
Jar-mttjor; w had we been sure von were all unani- 
mous ami ready, we would Irnve kept our part of 
he compact. As it is, you see vour right hand is 
Already cut off bv th* secession of Ghuiam Qadar 
Khan/' 

“l will answer / 1 interposed Maxhar Karim — “for 
he good faith of Xizam Aii Khan and his friend, 
he Nawab (ihulam Qadar. They wish us well and 
vill assist us, though the Naw » jwiMmeiv declines 
o raise his arm against the ha, unices and innocent.” 

Yon all are a set of law-abiding people, no 
ioubC* said Zontwar Singh cynically; “ vour scruples 
Co the length of cutting down the trunk and leaving 
he root in the ground. 1 m 

“ What is the uso of prolonging this discussion ?*’ 

Jar katum aur bel bmrk&Hm : 1 cat the root and cause the 
creeper to grow up r is a common saying in Upper India. 
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struck in Ghansbara Singh. “ 1 have made np my 
mind, whether you will or not, that we finisn the 
work on Sunday, and March off to Diili the following 
morning.” 

“ Agreed, let it be Sunday then !” spoke QAdar 
Ali Khan decisively. u Lot the jihad be declared 
against the kafirs on Sunday, and may the prophet’s 
curse be on him who withdraws or withholds his 
arm i % ’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

TARDY RESOLUTIONS. 

“The fact of the matter is, James,” said Mr. Rick- 
etts, addressing the Commandant of the Sepoy Regi- 
ment, as they both, with Mr. Jenkins, the Tehsddar, 
and the Kotwal were returning from a ride through 
theme/d; “the truth is, things have gone too Kir 
already. The political air 1ms electricity in it With 
the example set by Meerut, and the alarming news 
from other places, all of which the Tehsildar tells me 
are retailed and discussed openly in the bazar, it is 
hardly to be expected your men should remain true 
to their colours.” 

“My men will never, 1 hope, forsake their colours; 
they have been tried a dozen times over, and have 
never lost faith in their commander;” was the obser- 
vation of Captain James, a mixture of petulance and 
offended pride ! 

“What is it yon told me just now ?” asked Mr* 
Ricketts. 
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44 Well/’ rejoined Captain James; “It is true the 
auggeption that the guards should be doubled came 
from the native officers/ 1 

“And which suggestion,” remarked Mr. Jenkins, — 
“they afterwards turned and twisted to the disparage- 
ment of their officers ?” 

‘‘True,” answered Captain James; 44 they bad 
really the impudence to come and assure me this 
morning that the Sepoys had a grievance, as they 
said that they had been prevented from alien ling the 
meld : a privilege which had never been denied them 
before; because the guards had been doubled, and 
that mv order to double the guards showed clearly 
that I had lost confidence in them, or that it was meant 
io punish them for refusing to bite the cartridges.” 

44 It is perfectly clear to me,” observed Mr. Rick- 
etts— “that if the sepo}*s are in the plot which I am 
certain is brewing in the city, it will be all lost 
with us." 

“Your tone is unnecessarily gloomy, Ricketts,” 
remarked Captain James. And again in an off nded 
tone : “What is there to make you suspect my men 
are hatching mischief ? There must be some misap- 
prehension, I am sure. I have no doubt the city fcod- 
mdsfm have been at their ear.” 

“It is just possible,” observed Mr. Jenkins — “ that 
the report made to you, James, of the intention to 
plunder the Treasury was perhaps an exaggerated 
version of some half-conceived design; and may have 
been brought to yotir notice by some sepoys impli- 
cated in the intended mutiny.” 

“The report was made to me,” replied Captain 
4 James— “by the Stxbedar-major Ghansham-Smgh. 
an officer who wears three war-medals on his breast. 
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and whom I consider to be incapable of telling a 
falsehood.” 

“It is difficult/’ suggested Mr. Jenkins — “to place 
implicit confidence on the natives at present, be they 
in the army or not I hear of so many sedition- 
motigers at work among the people, as well as in the 
Sepoy lines; there can no longer be a doubt of there 
being a general upheaval of native society.” 

*‘l wonder,” said Mr. Ricketts reflectively; “sup- 
pose for a moment that the 28th did mutiny, 1 won- 
der if we could count upon any of them remaining 
faithful to their salt ?” 

“As to that,” replied Captain James; “though 1 
could still maintain that l have no fear of my Regi- 
ment mutinying; as to that I would count upon say 
500, or half of the Regiment remaining faithful to 
their officers. This confidence of mine is strength- 
ened from the fact that out of that number there are 
about 150 Sikhs.” m 

“You forget, James,” struck in Mr. Jenkigp— 
“that the disaffection spreads as far as Umballa. which 
is in the Punjab.” 

“1 was thinking, James,” remarked Mr. Hickettn — 
44 if the extra sentry could not be taken off?” 

44 The order cannot be cancelled,” answered 
Captain James — 44 as it has been entered in the Order 
Book; but I shall take steps to remove the extra sentry 
tomorrow, or when the fair is over.” 

293. Sikh, properly m called, m a name fcwne by the follower# 
of Gura Nanak, and tb**y all belong tn the Jut tribe#. Bat 
when we #pea k of the mkha, we me an the martial nae# 
inhabiting the Punjab generally. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


IRRESOLUTION. 

We have brought down the reader to the evening 
of the 26th of May. The following and the next 
day were days of anxious expectation to the Christian 
residents of Shahjahanpore* There were some who, 
like Mr. Ricketts, fully impressed as they were with 
the gravity of the situation, yet could not tell ‘‘how 
far these things would go.” Others there were who, 
like Mrs. Lava ter, grown up in their Indian ex- 
periences, from which they had stored in lessons of 
prudence and foresight, could discern in the signs 
of the times the symptoms of a gathering storm 
which was steadily rising above the horizon, destined 
to envelop them ail in u general cataclysm. 

Mr* Ricketts had returned to duty at a period of 
extreme public excitement* He bad to grapple with 
» difficulty of the greatest magnitude. He was 
convinced that tihe ominous rumours which were 
brought to his ears daily by the Tehsildar and others 
could not be all false. He felt curious why Ran Har- 
saiuto, his Keren ue-8arishtedar, m and others of his es- 
tablishment should seek a private interview with him 
frequently, and communicate to him all that had come 
to their knowledge; while Maxhar Karim, his Fam- 
diri-sarishtedar, was so entirely reticent He could 
perceive no signs of disrespect on his part ; the same 
outward deference and obedience were paid to him 
y nd his orde rs as before ; yet t here was something 

Supcrintciwlent of tfcc newntu* portion <if a District Offik^rV 
estabiishttkeat 
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sinister in this very marked behaviour of the man’s. 
He was a person of respectability from Bahroioh, 
wore a venerable long beard, and clean shaven head 
(for he was a hdfiz ); no fault had ever been found 
with him for the performance of his official duties; 
he was the very personification of a grave-looking, 
staid native gentleman. Mr. Ricketts, nevertheless, 
could not but look upon him with suspicion. If it 
conspiracy was brewing to subvert the present order 
of things through native agency, he, thought he, 
was the man fitted to be its head. These whisper- 
ings of his conscience could nevertheless find no 
voice; he had need to be cautious, and not provoke 
a crisis which after all would perhaps pass off without 
leaving any indelible marks behind it. Mr. Ricketts 
revolved the urns and of the situation in his 

own mind witiiout taking any one into his confidence, 
and be came to the resolution to await the course of 
events. 

There were misgivings also in the minds of the 
responsible military officers. Captain .James, for 
instance, could not get over the thought that it was 
his Subddar-major, his most trusted native subaltern, 
wbo had first proposed to him to double the guards, 
and bad afterward* aired the step as a griev- 
ance which his men were inclined to father. On 
the previous day before starting for the Cbinmiur 
fair, he had sent for the Subedar-mujor, and was in- 
formed that he bad gone along with a number of 
other native officers and men to the fair. This cir- 
cumstance, taken bv itself, had no significance. But 
Captain James had of late taken to putting facto 
together, and weighing their probable enacts. It oc- 
curred to him today that Subedar-major Gbansbim 
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JSingh, Subedar Zorawar Singh and others bad of 
late been oftener absent from the lines than had been 
their wont, or than was compatible with the rules of 
discipline recognised by the Hegiment. He was cu- 
rious to know what |>o*$ible connection there could 
be between the occupations and pleasures of the 
residents of the city and the men under his command. 
And if it was true that a conspiracy was at foot in 
which they were engaged commonly, he wondered 
whether what he had so confidently told the District 
Officer that, in the event of a mutiny, hecould count 
upon a large proportion of his men remaining true 
to their salt, was likely to prove correct. The lamas 
or the new cartridges had been issued, and his men 
had refused to bite them with their teeth; but in do- 
ing so, they had only done what naturally would be 
expected of men rigidly attached to their religions 
tenets. And the native officers bad once and again 
taken the opportunity to represent to him privately 
how strongly they were opposed to the new cartridge, 
and how utterly subversive it would be of their caste 
prejudices to be made to touch them with their lips. 
Captain James had at such times told them that he 
would take time to consider their objections, and 
which seemed to satisfy them. 

Such, reflected he, is not the conduct of those 
who had made up their minds to use the cartridge 
grievance as the occasion of severing their time- 
honoured dependants© upon the Government, or of 
throwing off their allegiance to the Company-Baha- 
dur which had always dealt kindly by them as with 
tfteir own children Whenever he addressed them. 
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he called them U WW and he was sure he had 

often been spoken to as their " M Would 

men between whom and their employers there sub- 
sisted such affectionate relations, would such men be 
found to belie the past traditions of the Regiment, 
and raise the standard of revolt ? Captain James 
dismissed the thought as a chimwra of his own bruin, 
and dismissed it with disdain. He arrived at the 
conclusion that he would not anticijKite but wait for 
the issue of events. 

Thus it came to pass that both the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, in spite of warnings and visible 
manifestations of discontent, remained indecisive, and 
would take no step to either face the coming storm 
with decision and determination, or secure the means 
of making an obstinate defence against the enemy in 
some selected position. The last idea though it bad 
been mooted once, seems never to have ben enter- 
tained seriously, the authorities being unaware to the 
last of the extent and magnitude of the crisis. 

An event occurred, however, on the 29th of May, 
which served to emphasize the state of feeling which 
prevailed among the troops. 

Sepoy Pitam Singh had gone into hospital two days 
before for acute bronchitis. On the third morning 
after his admission, while Doctor Bowling, Surgeon to 
the Regiment, was on his rounds in the wards, he was 
informed by the native Doctor that a dangerous ease 
required his immediate attention. The Doctor went 

2SS, Children, A term usually applied to the children of the 
European residents in India. 

296. Mother-father : a term often applied by the servile Indian 
to his European superior. 
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ami sat down on the patient’# cot* and, after examin- 
ing him, called for a bottle of medicine which he 
Haid must be given him at once. When the bottle 
w«s brought, it was found to be ho tightly corked 
that the Doctor had to apply hi# teeth to pull out the 
wtopper. When, however, the medicine was brought 
to rituvn Singh, he refused to take i\ Weak m he 
wan, he Hat up on hi# bed and declared that he bad 
been |k>) luted by the touch of the medicine; that an 
attempt had been made to take hi# caste; and he call- 
ed to the other patient* to bear testimony that the 
Doctor Sahab had touched the medicine with hi# lip# 
Itefore giving it to him. 

Every one present wan dumb-fonnded, the native 
servants and the out-door patient# of the Regiment, 
all flocked round Pitem Singh s bed ; who affirmed 
that he had been made hhi$w m by the touch of the 
medicine* and could not lw» purified without the pres- 
cribed fmikihit?** The Doctor found himself not 
only in an uncomfortable but an insecure position ; 
he felt afraid of being mobbed, and wrote off a hurri- 
ed note to Captain Sitevd, Commanding the 3rd 
Company, to which Pitam Singh belonged, to send to 
him at once sepoy Ram Narain, who was known to 
Iws a high brahmin, and well versed in the mysteries 
of the Hindu faith, to come and help him out of hi« 
difficulty This note was sent off by an express in 
the person of sepoy Haninant Siu^b who during his 
passage to the lines told every one be met that an 
open attempt had been made by the Doctor Si hub to 
take Pitam Singh’s caste. There was hurry and ex- 

Iff. Han* : Pollute!. 

3WS. A purifying* atonement. 
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citement ail over the Regiment. The men rushed out 
of their huts in the direction of the hospital ; the 
Muaalmin sepoys called out *<//», J/it,' while the 
Hindus declared to each other excitedly : ‘ Hart 
R/tm ! bhitht kar dii/d /’*** 

When at length the Doctor's note reached Captain 
Sneyd, who was then in attendance on the Command- 
ing Officer at the Orderly Room, that gentleman ran in 
breathless haste to the lines in search of sepoy Rim 
Narain. He found him taking his bath at the well 
( it was past y a. m ), and, catching bold of hint by 
his arm. requested him to accompany him to the 
hospital. Ram Narain protested he had no need to 
go into hospital as he was in the best of health, and 
tried to disengage his arm. But his Company Com- 
mander would not let go his hold, and with a‘d 

your eves’, ordered him to do as he was told. They 
both at length arrived by the bed -side of the patient; 
the crowd, however, continued to press against the 
doors, and would pav no heed to Captain Sneyd’s order 
for them to keep the entrance clear. Rim Narain 
being informed of what was expected of him. took 
the bottle of medicine from Dr. Bowling's hand, and, 
as the very first step to his method of curing the 
present evil, dashed it to the ground shivering It into 
atoms. Dr. Bowling was shocked. He next put 
hi»ji<in/« or sacred string over his ear, called ibr 
fiangi- water which was at hand, sprinkled some of 
it on the patient, called on * Sri Bhtmmtlji' fonr 
times, turning hi« face each time to the fonr cardinal 
points, muttering a mantrd as he did so, and finally 
pronounced the evil had been exercised. 


28* O Emu ' he ba# polluter! ok f 
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After Captain Rneyd and Dr. Bowlins had gone 
away, the crowd still blocked the doors of the build- 
ing. Pitam Singh was so exhausted by his efforts 
to excite sympathy that he lay almost breathless 
on bis bed. It was now RAm-Naraiu pandit’ t turn 
to expatiate on the wrongs be had sustained that 
morning. He informed bis audience that he had 
boon dragged by the Captain Hahab while engaged in 
the solemn occupation of performing his ablutions,-** 
that while in that state, the Sabah had actually 
brought his fingers in contact with his skin whereby 
he had been polluted ; and, that if a pnikthit was 
necessary to restore Pitam Hingh to caste, one of a 
peculiarly deep character was required to vindicate 
the sanctity of the Brahman caste which had been 
insulted in his person : the most forward jtandit in 
the Regiment. Hi* hearers were fully in accord 
with these sentiments, and. interlarding their speeches 
with “ /// Jihaa truth ! H/ Sri fi/<avtcnt ! m declared 
that the Kampani-Bahadur’s designs were now com- 
ing to the surface. ** A f> dhttram hi Udn raha ?” said 
tbev ! *vA<t/<> hhvd fthath hnt aai a bto f w 

They were in this inflammatory mood when the 
( iffioer Commanding arrived, on the report taken to 
him by Captain Sneyd of what he had seen and 
heard. He brought Dr. Bowling with him, who as- 
sured the men present that in trying to open the 
bottle In the way he did, he hacf no intention of 

•W. The nrwmn* hath si the welt or miming stream turn a 
wwl obligation with (be Hindu. He matter* big prayers 
white bashing, 

I. rt Rhsgwan ! O Rhagwat ' Rn»h namea at Vntma. 

Where I* religion now ? Came brethren, this rauefce* the 
climax ' 
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wounding the religious susceptibilities of his patient, 
who had misrepresented the matter in the wild speech 
which he had made to them ; but that nevertheless he 
was very sorry for what had occurred “ Now, habd 
lop!" pat in Captain James. 4 *1 hope you will ac- 
cept the Doctor Sahab’s explanation and think no 
more of the matter. Go every one of yon to his hut, 
and let me not hear the subject mentioned again.” 

As Captain James and I)r. Bowling drove off 
from the Hospital, some one shouted out : 4 * What 
have you done for the pr&k$hit V' Another answer- 
ed : i4 It will be paid two days hence ! " A shoe was 
flung after them from amidst the crowd, and several 
of them spit on the ground.* 0 * The*e incidents, how- 
ever, were unnoticed by Captain James, who appa- 
rently thought no more of the matter after that 
moment. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

RC$SKLt/& fjor&K. 

SCIRE -dW*r MAGISTRATE'S COURT , 8HAHJAHARP0RL 
ACCUSEO !H THE DOCK, 

Magistrate -( Addressing the prisoner) “Now* tay 
truly who fired KaaeeI]*Kibab"a bunga- 
low ?” 

Prisoner:— ** What a funny question ! What do 1 
know ?” 


303, In token »>f contempt. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THK SToLKN MKKTIN'a* 

The night was dark and stormy. A rough wind 
blew ill fitful whiffs, putting out the rfu*<i*rfiS 9l? us 
soon a> the IhuuM* 1 * lighted them. Zinut had retired 
to tin* ha irony soon after dinner, pretending a head- 
ache. And though her mother advi*f«d her to go to 
hod, she preferred, she said, to take the fresh night 
air. Tii * door which she had closed behind her 
.>p*ned, and Hulaski, the slave-girl, entered the room 
wieTe she sat with her h**ud held between both her 
hand-'. A -igh escaped her lips which the tjuiek tsar 
.»« ||iiL:ei;i caught, while s!e* attempted to take her 
wiutig nii'Urr**' hand and raise it to her head. 

“ iiula>iu," stid she; ‘ how hast thou contrived to 
t ame to me so soon ? 

“l»ibi 35> ” replitsi she ‘did not make a hearty 
meal at‘l r .Mian went out. She order**! me to r<^- 
move the dattiu lch<»H. T ' iJ and give rhe viands awa\ to 
the df.jy.Mn , nl if any were saved after we had done. 
Tins gave me an opportunity to go outside, and so, 
having despatch**! my Endues*, here 1 am. Cheer 

’JI7, An »'Arthena*U|» uwvl Cof an mUamp 

sLiw- 
M .a *•• *•» 

2Jt‘K !’ .<-;•»* h. Th'- M of Jrvha *jmwf the rlitih 

mm tb«* « urn *»r on a faUt, e? lew, ttaf *c < U%\ 

I'/i, s«r^$*nwe wh^w* K**Wi oik ««f tin- *rr. 

t nu, »n4 larnftileil te all thr fmti» taforr thr oatem 

m 
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up, do, ehoti In; 929 what can bo the reason you all aro 
so sad to-day ? ” 

* 4 Dont you know ?” said Zinat. 44 Abbi-mian 99 * 
came in a temper today. It seems his relations are 
worse with his father than they have boon in the past. 
They have had an open quarrel, and Mian has been 
insulted. llalu* u only knows what the end of it all 
will be. Mv heart is sad, for why will I see his face 
or hear his voice again ?” 

44 TerJ gadye jaiin*** !*' exclaimed Ilulasia: and as 
she uttered tlie words, she passed both her hands 
over the head of her vmipg mistress, passing them 
down her temples, and bringing them both to her 
own, she presstnl the palms of her hands and cracked 
the knuckles of her lingers against her own. 

u 7¥/e' ir&rban hiun* meri Hi*** ! why shonldst thou 
be sad ? Thy faithful 997 Hulasia is by thy side, and 
she will see that your meetings are not interrupted.’* 

The person so address'd rested her head on her 
shoulder, and sobbed. 


222. Young mMrtm Bi i« the abbreviate! form of Bibi* 

223. Father. Lit : father-mooter. 

224. God. 

225. May l be sacrificed for you * Kxpremw of j*erf«?ot devotion. 
Tie* manner in which another* evil* are taken by the speaker 
»|*on hem* If ( an*! the ex predion in peculiar to the female 
sex only, am! among them also in limited to the elder m 
years, and the old domestic ) i« explained in the text, 

228. The same expression as 225; mdqa am! qttrbdw Icing 
synonymous term*. Mrri K my mist mm. 

227. There in a feeling of ineradicable devotion in the heart of 
the domesticated M oilman slave for bin master, tyrant 
though he be sometimes. 
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“ Ui Dihi 998 ” exclaimed the slave-girl; u what in 
the moaning of this outburst ? Tiri balden bin m l 
cheer up, for 1 have a surprise in store for thee !” 

Zinat stared at her enquiringly. She resumed; 
“ Listen, rhotJ In ! cant you catch his whistle ? He is 
there below awaiting the signal/' 

A thrill of jov ran through Zinat's frame, and 
shook it as with an electric shock. The slave-girl 
hastily drew out a kainand*** from her waist, threw it 
over the balcony, fixing the hooked end of it to a ring 
in the floor. Ten minutes, and Farliat was by the 
side of his beloved. Promptly the slave-girl drew up 
the coni, and having whispered ‘not more than fif- 
teen minutes T retired, leaving the lovers free to 
enjoy each other s company. 

What passed between them we can but cursorily 
notice. 

* Zinat, men jan m ! ” said he, unlocking himself 
from her arms. “ 1 have come today at the risk of 
my future liberty, if not my life. And, life even is 
not too precious to have thrown away for the plea- 
sure of this meeting/' 

“0 Farliat!” said she : “you frighten me/' And 
her color came and went. 44 Your life risked, my 
love ! how, and why ? toll me ail, I entreat you. " 

'• You are aware,” lie began : M that a feud has 
long subsisted between your family and mine res- 

228, A# much m to my* O dear ! An exprankm of unrpiite. 171 
i$ & wry ntmrnon tsxpr xmkm &m*mg the Mumliuao women 
of Upper India, 
m Hm *». 

230. A kind of •ealingdacldcr made **( omL 

231. Zinat, my life ’ 
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pec ting the ownership of Mukhdumpur, a village 
which my father claims as the appanage of my d<*~ 
ceased mother, while Bari Mi<hi % your father, ad- 
vances a superior title by virtue of Ids long posses- 
sion of the estate.” 

“ Is not possession nine points of the law, they 
my, my Farhat?^ She suggested timidly. 

4 * So the jurists say, * he continued 4 * but it is not 
for us to determine the rival claims. Weil, the tjuar- 
rel over this bit of land has been going on for eleven 
years; my father will not surrender his claim, much 
less is vour father disposed to yield. Ijum year, they 
both went to law over the matter, but the cause was 
compromised, and they began to exchange friendly 
visits with each other.*’ 

44 And this, I suppose, ' interrupted Zinat; M ae- 
counts for the liberty which yon were allowed of 
visiting at our house. Oh, the privilege of hearing 
your voice when in conversation with my father ! I>o 
you know that I n.W to linger near the 
to catch the sweet accents, though amma tU felt cu- 
rious to know what it was that kept mo chained so 
long in the yard ? 

44 The bea\jtifui eaves-dropper !” exclaimed Farhat, 
kissing her forehead. Uidti t I know you must bo 
near by ? And so, when your father rode out, I used 
to engage his sipdhi* 9 ** in conversation, and trtay as 
long as propriety permitted/* 

232. Senior Mian : in rvf*>r*uat Shunt's father who ta mi Mdrr 
cotwfn *4 tii*' 1 fj*wW% fatten. 

233. The dcad-waH that scrucns off the eatranoe to the female 
apartment*. 

234. Mother. 

235. Hotise-gaarvi, imlcrhcft. 
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" Toll who, my life ! what hm happened in parti- 
cular today?" enquired Zinat. * A Mm-midn ban been 
•40 morose and out of temper; and when a mm A took 
the courage to ask him what had happened to ruffle 
his temper, lie swore a big oath at your father, and 
>aid he had insulted him openly. Oh, how fierce 
Jhha mi an looked 1" 

"‘This accounts, I suppose," answered Farhat ; 
**for the unusual hilarity of Mian * H We wen* Mire 
he had met with some rare good luck. Hut when ho 
railed me up to hi in. and said that the time was ap- 
proaching when I ought to iook to mv weapons, as 
I was going soon to receive mv fir "I Wm>h in the 
practical use of them, I wondered w hat he was driv- 
ing at ? 

“ ( > my loved one ! 0 the darling of my heart !" 
uhl her voice quivered as she sfioke. * Farhat 
] ,yd>t / nT my dream, it is going after all to 

he realised. It was a dreadful vision. 1 cannot for- 
get how a month ago, as I lav on my 1 ms! thinking of 
thee, I insensibly fell into a deep deep; but soon 
.Parting up* fe!t as if I lay in a pool of band. There 
were white women and men struggling to get out of 
the pool; little children clung to the breasts of their 
; ig on i*cd mothers; whilst thou, thou, mv beloved ! 
nii*l thv father* ami my father, with a host of men 
with blood-thirsty faces and swords reeking in the 
gore of the slaughtered ones, stood on the brink of 
the pool, passing their swords through the bodies of 
those who rose uliove the Mirfaoe trying to save them- 
selves, Oh, the horror that stem! mv frame ! My 
h o<xi curdle! in, my veins, and I woke with a sdiriok, 

fieferrlntf m bis father. 

*i3T. Parbat, bcKmsdL 
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calling on Atiba-miun to withhold his hand for 
Fatima V s * sake!” 

Daring this recital, the girl was agitated to such 
a degree that the feeling of horror which she hud 
described seemed to overpower her again, am! she 
fell hack senseless. Farhat caught her tip in his arms; 
and, greatly shaken as he was himself, chafed her 
temples and hands, and famed her with his handker- 
chief. Slowly she opened her eyes, and sat up. 

44 Yd Il'thi** 9 have mercv ! M she exclaimed. 44 My 
father ami mother,” she continued: ** were both id 
onw at my side on hearing mv shriek I clung 
round Atd**i-nuitn not knowing what l was doing, 14 " 
wliite i begged him to snare the harmless and the 
innocent. He was bewildered, and could not make 
out what I was saving. 4 What is the matter, Zinat ?' 
said he, caressing my hand. 4 What has troubled thee, 
M(f ux te 11 me*. Amma wrung her hands, while 
Hnlasia stood with her mout h agape, At length I re- 
collected mvself, and told thorn that I had hud a dream. 
On my father and mother pressing me to tel! it, ad- 
ding $ah achfui htii ! 141 I related wimt I had dreamt. 
Mian stood mute and motionless for a while; then 

23S. Fatima. thr daiijrhfrf ami im\t tttnriivin# child d M a hunt* 
mad. who vrm tmrtiM in An. She wm mmm$t thr hmr 
jw;rtert wonwa «p<4a*fi d hy Uuimmmmi. Hhc in tor 4* I 
o|>>« w* tier |*t.r»>u stmt d ail pitin* Muh*au»a»hu& worn a. 

239. 0 tt**l • 

240, This is an altasitm tw th*> rtttmm mmms 

t hr nrtiutfox HtthamoMr Jtaiu nod wtifob fc»rt*ef» crctt a lath* f 
embracing hi* 'laughter Utter t&m has aiul neil the***"* 
puberty. 

241 . Daughter. An affectionate tm r*t itowwrri. 

242, All i# right. Hmh t» the rule. Thr rlitamef will nut rrU*<' 
bis dream until ttd» lor mala m ptwrouircati by lm burnt*. 
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gently disengaging my hands which were still clasped 
rou mi his waist, he said : “ Allah be praised ! thou 
art rny good angel, heti ; thou hast saved me from a 
great crime. By the ttyh of Ali,* 4 * 1 swear that this 
bind shall not be lifted up ugainst the innocent and 
the harmless. So help me the Omnipotent ! t# The 
occasion passed away, and 1 thought no more of it 
until this moment, when the speech made to then by 
tin* father recalled it to my memory. Oh the desire 
of my heart, my Farhat ? " 

“ My love ! my life !” 

Farhat was visibly affected by whai he bid beard; 
he was shaking from head to foot, while he still sup- 
ported the trembling frame of her who was now 
dearer to him than she had ever been before. M What, 
uiv sweet! what would*! thou of thy Farhat ?” At 
length said h»* ; ami ho took up and kiss* si her bind 
which was cold. 

“ Something tells me/’ said she ; “ that a period 
of great public convulsion is approaching. 1 have 
often over- heard tin* MjHihi* sit the gate alluding to 
the * tatir* \ and saving that the time of retribution 
had arrived. Who them* JUi/in r may be I dour know. 
Thou k newest that these eyes have nor yet rested 
ujH>n any man’s face except Almns* and thine"* 144 ? 

-The saints I have heard too/* said he, interrupting 
her; “and in more open terms than thou. When we 
>)*\ak of the kafir*, we of course mean the Pintngis, 

7V$h ih t te* «*’'«*!. It in n oath wuh thfi martial 

ttiwtam. Hjjt'-H an html* him *nv*«y*t4y to the piyr 
mm nuuta. 

- H Another nsferr »<v to ih** rigfrtttjr wuh which the rule <4 
in pnirt4«e*t ter all the h«^h*hml Masaimam *4 

I ml in. 
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who are our present masters and lords. Their crimes 
are great; they have heaped insults on us; and now 
they are endeavouring to make us nil Jiranfjis t infi- 
dels like themselves, by forcing us to eat swine's flesh. 
They ought to be extirpated from the land, and my 
father or thine should rule over this fine country of 
Kather. But why trem blest thou, my loved one 

Zinat was silent ; but, starting up suddenly, she 
siezed her lover s right arm nervously, and fixing her 
black lustrous eyes on his face, said emphatically: “By 
the soul of F&tima, the blessed ! u * thou, my tar hat, 
shall not lift thy hand, this arm which I now hold in 
my hand, upon the harmless and innocent ! Promise 
me this before I relax my hold/’ And her grasp 
tightened so that Farhat winced with the pain. 

“ How can I give a promise, p)ar\™ when I 
'out know what is going to happen in the future ? 
iVhy dost thou interest thyself in the fate of the 
kafirs r 

“ Are they not Allah’s children like us? Do they 
not breathe the same air, and hope to arrive at the 
same bahhht as we?” said she .* 47 

“Thou saidst truly,” lie rejoined ; “ hut are they 
not cursed because tliey are given to shirk™ and 

245. See ante 238. Such is the re»|>ectful language iu which she 
is spoken of. 

246. lJeloved. 

247. Have w n not one Father? Hath not one (L*I created m ! 
Why do we deal treacherously every man against his brother V' 
Maf : 1 . 10. 

248. The great key-stone upon which the arch of the Moslem's 
faith rests. He who practices shirk is a kafir. The word 
is of Arabic or Hebrew origin. H means literally to connect 
or interlace, and therefore* signifies company, society, part- 
nership. Metaphorically, it indicate |*jijy theism or in tides 
lily— the ascribing plurality to the Deity. 
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because they believe not in the mission of tbe la*£ 
Prophet, ,4> on whom be oeace ? Audi ought they 
oat to be destroyed for this r M 

“ Forget not,” she argued ; “ forget not that, like 
us, they are 'Sakib-i-kitah ', 190 and that they are the 
nrnmat Ul of ILtzrai I*a Ruhulldh*** Such the pro- 
phet never commanded thee to destroy. Suppose 
for a moment that thy beloved was a believer in the 
faith taught by the I bn-i- Maryam * u wouldst thou 
dip the point of thy steel in the blood of her who 
now look* so fondly on thee ? Tell me, O tell me, 
my Farhut ? ” And she again rested her head on his 
shoulder, and sobbed. 

This apjxjaJ was irresistible. “ Allah forbid it C* 
said he— “that thou be like one of them ! We, the ftp* 
Kerens are the favoured of heaven; and, though Alfitfc 
reigns over all, we are his special care.” < 

“But the promise, ray adored one, the promise !” 
demanded she, as she still pressed his arm. “Tell me, 
on my soul, that thou wilt hold aloof whilst the men 

249. Muhammad. 

#50. Lit : men of the book. So the Christiana or follower* of 
Jesus tar. spoken of in the Quran. That is, as Mohammad 
received the heavenly message in the Quran, so was the 
Injil or Gospel tent down to Jtatns containing a iweaiaiion 
of the Divine Will. It is needier to my that the Muham- 
madans hold the Christians New Testament is not genuine 
but a spurious edition of the original, which was brought 
down from heaven by Gabriel. 

#51, Kect or followers of, 

#52. Haarot ( elsewhere explained > Jesuftf the spirit of CM : 

it the title which the followers of Muhammad girt to our 
Lord, 

255. The son of Mary, 

14 
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of blood are engaged in the direful mischief; or, drive 
thy keen knife into this bosom that would be wounded 
so that thy soul mar be saved.” And, with this 
she shook off his hand from her, and throwing aside 
the fold of her dupalta , stood with her breast bared 
before him. 

“Thou hast conquered, my angel !” said Farhat, 
as he confusedly clasped her in bis arms, and kissed 
both her cheeks passionately. “ Thou hast my pro- 
mise. By the great Allah. I swear that I shall not 
imbrue my hand in the blood of the innocent and the 
harmless. And now bring thy chaiuia sa mukhra *** 
near mine, and kiss me.’’ 

“ Ilafti, I adore thee ! I praise thee ! Merciful 
and Mighty, Power Supreme ! thou Protector of the 
helpless and forlorn ! exclaimed she, as leaving 
Farhat’s arm, and lifting np her eyes which were still 
suffused with tears, she poured forth a heart-felt 
prayer for the safety of her father, and her beloved. 

“ Mert jan , abto haruol ”**• merrily broke in 
Farhat as she sat down. She laughed a forced laugh ; 
for her spirit was still sad, and she said : 

“0 mini piyard f nT l am greatly concerned at 
the estrangement between Aldnt-mian and thy father. 
Would to neaven, Makhdumpur were another's, and 
nothing came between to separate ns! It was poor 
relief as it was to hear thy voice now and again from 

354. Covering. The scarf with which the Indian female drapes 
herself. .. 

255. Your moon-like'face. 

256. My life I do laugh now : by no means an uncommon ex. 

preeeion. y 

257. O my beloved! 
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a ffifpinnr but to meet thee, can’t I expect to find 
thafpi«snre again?” 

“ Of a troth, my love,” answered Far hat ; “of a 
troth oar meetings most now be few and far between; 
for Minn has given a strict order to every one in his 
household forbidding any one to come to this honse 
on any pretence whatever, on pain ot his displeasure. 
So it behoves me to bo very circumspect. The kind 
Hulasia will be oar go-between as before, and, if we 
cannot see each other, we shall visit each other by 
letters.” * 

“ 0 my heart ! “ gasped Zi'nat as the door-chain 
shook, but she was re-assured on hearing Hulas in’s 
voice toy in a load whisper : '* the time is np !" 

w 8o quickly?” said Zinat in amazement ; “we 
have hardly commenced to talk, when thou saidst the 
15 minntes are over t” 

“ Good Hulasia ! let me beg of thee," pleaded 
Far hat ; ** to let us alone for a while longer ; say fif- 
teen minutes more ?*’ 

“ Why not the whole night, chote mian ? *** ” 
answered Hulasia. “You are so eager! Bi m catt- 
ed me just now to hand over the ptkdan m to her, 
and she asked where ehoti hi was ? I told her she 


858. A euphonious term which may mean anything. Among 
the lower elaasos, a wife will so address her husband and 
vie* verm. Sometimes it betrays a familiar relation be tween 
the speaker and the person addressed. In this plane it 
signifies an attempt at familiarity or banter on the part of 
the favoured domestic. 

859. Young master. 

850 . Her mistress. Bi the abbreviated form ot Wt ,4 

381, Spittoon : an indispensable article of personal f a rat to e with 
they* abating women of India. 
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still sat upstairs with a headache. Now Minn, cure 
her of her headache, and let her come down soon 
and she retired down the staricaae laughing. 

“ How can we sufficiently repay the kind Hulasia 
for her good offices?” Said Farhat. “ If not for her, 

1 would never have been able to meet you to-day. 
Give this to her to buy herself a set of eAum.*** And, 
my loved one ! dont let me find you low-spirited 
when next we meet. Better days are in store for us, 

I hope. Will you be in this place when I pass by 
to-morrow evening about this hour ? The signal 
will be kafir.™ " 

“No, then I wont !” pouted she. 

“ Will you answer to -my life ! my love ! tulip 

face*** ! ruby lips ! ” and the enamoured 

youth would probably have gone on multiplying the 
fascinations of his mistress as with the last epithet 
he imprinted a kiss on her lips, when the tormentor 
HulasiA this time hurst into the room; and, saying: 
“Off, minn ! will you squeeze the life out of my young 
mistress ?” took up the kamand and threw ft over 
the wall for him. Reluctantly, and with voices 
trembling with emotion, the lovers parted, be saying; 

M2. Hand-bangles. Mate chiefly at lac or glam. No woman 
whose husband is aim is seen without them. Assorted 
sets of them are worn; and when her husband dies, the faith* 
ful wife will break them in token of her widowhood, and 
will ever after allow her arms to remain bare. 

M8. See ante. A playful banter upon the partiality diaplayod, 
by her for the jnfldel Firangi. , 

1M. An oriental figure. 
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“ Khuda hifiz *•* , my life !” and she: “I commit thee 
to Khuda, my love !”*•* 


CHAPTER XV. 

THK COS8BQUKNCE8 OF A SNKKZK. 

The Id w morning was ushered in by clouds of 
dost raised by a stiff westerly wind which shreiked 
and howled through the thick foliage of nim m , trees 
now loaded with white blossoms. It was a weird 
morning. There was stir in every Muhammadan 
household, who, after a long month of fasting, ren- 
dered severer and longer because of its failing during 
the hottest season of the year, now dressed in new 
white garments issued from their bouses. The females 
made preparation for the feast within the xanini 
walls, while the men proceeded in groups of tens and 
twenties to the Idt/ah for public prayers, which com- 
menced at ten o'clock. Prayer being ended, before 
leaving the sacred edifice, friends and acquaintan- 
ces embraced, wishing each other a happv Id:* id m«- 
barik ho /’*** 

Among others, there were Qjidar Ali Kbdn and 
his son, whose acquaintance we have already made 

365, $64, Both thtm nxiirvmitm* suras orientalism*. Tim former 
mmm lit: Ck*i prwkwr, or mxy God be thj pnmrm ! T %mm 
aspiration* are ttsed on the occturioo of a dear <w leaving 
borne, to go on a far journey. 

167. Tbo Jd-ml-JUr; mutant*; 

Sift* teglcasary. 

W*. Hoar ti»e fosst be blamed to ym ! 
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in the person of * Farhat,’ the lover of Gbnhfm QAdar 
KhAn’s lovely daughter. And there were also Abdul 
Rauf KhAn, Mangal Khan, Azzu KhAn, NizAm Ali, 
as well as Mazhar-Karira, Qadrat Ali, Niaz Ali. 
TurAb Ali, and others. These all embraced each 
other, and advanced towards another group which 
had not joined them. The latter consisted of Ghulam 
Qadar Khan, Nizam Ali Khan, Raziqddd Khan, 
Shahnaw&z KhAn, and Hoshmand Khan. But these 
seeing tho others approaching, moved out of their 
way, and went outside tho building where they mount- 
ed and rode or drove home. 

Several knots of men still lingered, however, con- 
cealed from public view by the garden situate across 
the road. Conversing earnestly upon some subject 
which seemed to interest every one alike, QAdar Ali 
Kh&n and Mazhar Karim, surrounded by their friends 
and adherents, were debating a question which 
evidently they had settled to discuss on this parti- 
cular morning. Bnt Ghulam Qhdar Khan's strange 
conduct had disconcerted their plan. “ What can 
be the reason of this conduct ? ” suggestively ask- 
ed Mazhar Karim. “The old difference between you 
and him, Qadar Ali Khan — has it revived again r 

“ I dont know what that has to do with the mat- 
ter in hand ?” replied Qadar Ali KhAn. “He is inso- 
lent and presuming, that is all." 

“ I knew that day," interposed NizAm Ali : "when 
you shot the black-buck, KhaqSAbab, that Ghulam 
QAdar Khan would play us false " 

“ The shot which killed the buck was mine, and 
not QAdar Ali KhAn’s,” strack in Mangal Khan : 
“ but as to the rights and wrongs of the matter, I 
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thought the question had been set at rest by the 
Sabedkr." 

“ I knew there would be disappointment,” sagely 
remarked Abdul Rauf Khan : “ for as 1 was getting 
out of my house, some one sneezed- And I, fool as 
I was, instead of withdrawing into tha house for a 
while, and engaging in something else before starting, 
strided out not caring to pause and think what heavy 
issues were involved this day, and which might be 
turned this way or that by a sneeze l”* 70 

“ Such a speech from you is remarkable," observ- 
ed Mazbar Karim, addressing the last speaker. “ It 
is remarkable I say, for you pride yourself on yonr 
knowledge of the Book. Do you forget that omens 
are »hirk m to the true Muslim ? For my part, my 
advice is — let us send to Ghul&m Qitdar, and invite 
him to join us at the appointed signal; but should he 
fail to do so. let him Iook out.” 

“Agreed,” said several voices. Qudrat-Ali under- 
took to carry the message. “ And 1 would add to 
the Maulvi-&ahab*s counsel,” said be— "and suggest 
that somebody also go to the kampu m and warn the 
8ubedar-major that we rendearou* 200 yards from 
Saadarlal’* thivala * n , sooth, opposite Dtinda-bagb.” 

“Well spoken said Qadar AH Khan; “ let Tn- 
rab Alt be tne bearer of this message.” 

“Who, I?” said Turitb AH, with a look of blank 
dismay on his face. “ Not 1, KhAn Sahab, excuse me. 

270. 8e« App : XVI! ~ ~ 

>71. See ante. 

*73. Camp, Cantonment. 

073. A place when* Shiv or Siva t* worshipped : a tmildiag et a 
pyramidal shape. A Hindu temple. ’ 
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1 mast n't stay here any longer or I shall be suspect- 
ed of being a participator in yoar plot. And, more* 
over, I have to go and meet the Janl tahab* 7 * who 
most be at the kotwali now.” 

“I see which way the wind blows,” said Nizam 
Ali; “ there spoke the Kampani’s Kotwkl n * ! Why 
shonldn’t he ? he eats their salt. Bat as to me, 1 
have nothing more to fear. I will volunteer to go to 
the sepoy lines.” 

“There spoke the fatare Kotwal !” exclaimed 
Qadar AH Khan, patting old Nizam Ali on his bade. 
“ Go, and success attend you !” 

When the two messengers had gone, it was pro- 
posed by M&ngal Khan, and carried unanimously, 
that the whole party should first proceed to Ras&l 
Shah’s takia , and take the formal advice of Mastan- 
Shah before arming themselves. And so they al! 
proceeded thither. When lo ! what was their sur- 
prise to find Mian-Sahah shaven and cleanly dressed, 
sitting under his favourite 14 r tree. They all wished 
him a respectful * Satom, Mim Sahab ! ’ and were 
still farther astonished at his acknowledging the 
salute by a shake of bis head. This man, tumidly to 
unkempt and extraordinary in his behaviour, ap- 
peared to he transformed unaccountably today into 
a person of ordinary respectable appearance and 
courteous bearing. When, however, QMar Ali Khan 
and Mazhar Khan acquainted him with die object of 
their visit, and desired to know if even now he would 
vouchsafe them a clear rale of guidance, be quickly 
rose from his seat; his countenance changed into a 

274. Jofttl / 

XK. Spoken sarcastically of Uw H. S. I. C. 
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Magistrate : — “Then tell me was it yon who set fire 
* to K«-i»^n-SAhab’ g bungalow ?” / 

Prisoner: — “ Who says Redman Sabab’s bungalow 
baa been fired ?” 

Magistrate-. — Not tbe bungalow in which be lives, 
but tbe one owned by him in kamjrtt" 
Primmer : — May-be. SAhab, 1 want to know why I 
have been arrested and treated like a 
felon by tbe baryanddsesf Did any 
one see me fire either of tbe bungalows?'* 

There was considerable excitement that day, tbe 
30th of May 1857, in the kncfuehri.** A bungalow in 
which a Lieutenant Russell once lived before M 
been fired during the preceding night, as well as an- 
other owned by Mr. Redman, both situated in tbe 
Cantonment. Tbe inmates bad had time to escape 
but a good deal of their property was destroyed. No 
one saw the deed being committed, as the perpetra- 
tors went to work after midnight, that is. after the 
moon had set. Thus when tbe alarm of “fire!” 
was raised by the servants and others residing in tbe 
neighbourhood, though a couple of men ware seen 
running away across tbe Parade-ground, and front the 
direction which they took were presumed to belong 
to the city, tbe real mischief-makers could not be* 
discovered. 

Suspicion, however, was directed to Aasu-Kban, 
whom we have once before known to have been 
suspected of arson ; and for want of a more eligible 
•objp*, the Kotwal arrested him under the orders 

sot. o5wT~ 

18 " 
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of the Joint Magistrate, and placed him for trial before! 
that officer. 

Great was the excitement therefore when be was 
brought up. For Azzii Khan was a personage of 
no mean importance in the city. He was a braggart, 
a bully, and a desperado. With an iron-shod staff’ 
of ponderous weight ho used to go about in the bazar 
prepared for any exploit which required pluck and 
daring for the execution of it. He disdained to have 
an associate in his crimes. The Authorities knew 
his character and had more than once run him in ; 
and on the present omission too it was considered 
convenient to bring him to trial, and convict him of 
the offence of firing the bungalows 

But Atzxi Khan knew the ways of the Courts ; 
he well understood by this what was the proper 
course for him to pursue when he was accused of an 
offence which could not be brought home to him by 
direct evidence. He challenged the Kotwal to pro- 
duce his witnesses. One or two were examined, who. 
however, could my no more than that they did per- 
ceive two shadowy forms retiring in the distance from 
tie side of the bungalows, but were not able to identity 
them. The case had therefore to be adjourned for 
farther evidence, and the prisoner was remanded to 
custody. When being removed from the Court. 
Azzii Kban made the Joint Mafistnte a low con- 
temptuous $a!dm % remarking : “J/y witnesses will he 
produced to-morrow, whether you will take them 
or no/' * , r I 
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CHAPTER nil. 


THK KVRNWG BBFORR THR KTOKM. 

The flame of the burning bungalows bad failed 
to rouse up the Officer* to a sense of the seriousness 
of the position : it hud failed signally to bring them 
to a consciousness of the near approach of the 
catastrophe, which surely was nearer than ever before. 
It had cast its shadow already across their path : a 
shadow the significance of which they, however, pre- 
ferred to ignore. What was passing in the minds 
of the chief officers of the District it is impossible to 
determine ; there was a vague fear no doubt of some- 
thing coming, which nevertheless would leave them 
•catnless. They neither showed by their conduct or 
behaviour distrust of the naiives, nor did they move 
hand or foot to provide against possible evil. The 
civil officers went to k<uMn\ and the military officers 
to their daily round of regimental duty, as usual. 
And they all met daily in the stereotyped fashion at 
some centr»I place in the evening, which passed away 
in earing and drinking, in light chit-chat, in playing 
and dancing. There was nothing to show they anew 
that the edge of the volcano had been reached, and 
that a trembling of the ground might rudely tilt 
them at any moment into the crater which had 
ed its mouth. 

This, the thirtieth of Mar, waa named ea 
They all met at Dr. Bowling’s. Mr*. Bowling did 

honours of the evening. While Lieutenants 
Rutherford and Scott sang a duett, Miss %Mtt, tin 
latter’s sister, kept the aocompeaiment on li|r guitar, 
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and afterwards gave “ Shades of Evening ” herself in 
her rich, mellifluous voice. Captains Lysagbt and 
Sneyd, Lieutenants Key and Pill sat down to a 
robber of whist ; while Mr. Ricketts. Mr. Jenkins and 
Captain James discussed the news of the day over a 
peg of Exshaw's No. 1. Young Smith, the Assistant 
Collector, lay sick at home, while Lieutenant Robert- 
son was orderly officer for the day. Captain Salmon 
had one of his crotchets, and did not leave his house 
at all this evening. The rest of the young men, 
namely — Ensigns Spiers, Johnston and >cott, includ- 
ing Dr. Bowling, attended to the ladies: Mrs. Lvsaght, 
Mrs Key, Mrs. Howling, ami Mrs. and Miss Scott. 
Mrs. Bowling’s child, little Effie, flitted about here 
and there like a bright little fairv playing hide and 
seek with the Padri, the llevd. \V. MacCullam. 

The reader will thus perceive that as in the da vs 
of Noah people went about doing this and doing 
that, according to their usual wont, so did the good 
people of Shahjahanpore, — I mean those to whose 
care the destinies of the district were committed 
during the good old days of the Company’s role — 
meet this evening like any other evening of their 
life, to sing, and to laugh, and to play, and— separate 
for the night 

We will now take a peep into the humbler dwell- 
ing of Mr Lavater. Reposing nnder the shadow 
of old umbrageous kh inm** trees which formed a 
grove before it, the little bungalow of the Lavater* 
was the very emblem of | order and the domestic 
affections. Mr. Lavater bad just then return ed 
from office, and after a wash had sat down on the 


>. Bee gtosMury. 
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little terrace to the north of bis house sipping his 
peg of XX Rum* He was soon joined by hi* wife, 
whose first enquiry was, what had been done to the 
incendiaries ? 

44 Nothing yet, my dear/* he replied; 44 that scoun- 
drel of an A Z7.\i has again been caught, but he dentes 
all knowledge of the act. I lieanl him jeering at 
Jenkins as tile latter drove off ; 44 Wait, well, 

see who will ride the high horse here tomorrow/* 

44 Afczii is known to l>e a desperate man/* remarked 
his wife; 44 but I doni think it was he who fired Red- 
man’s house. What could he gain bv the act ? I 
have heard a good deal of what is going to happen 
tomorrow; lias Mr. Ricketts told you anything 

u i did go up and ask him/* he replied. ' 4 At first 
he wanted to know what were mv grounds for think- 
ing there would bo a mutiny ; and, when I told him 
thafethe world rang with the rumour, after a pause 
he said : 4 Welt Mr. Lava ter, there is no understand- 
ing what all this (*az4r pap 9 ** means. There is no 
cause to be alarmed, however: rest assured I will in- 
form you should there In? any danger/ With this 
answer 1 had of course to rest satisfied/* 

“ A great deal of what w e hear/’ rejoined Mrs. 
Latvater — 44 is no doubt gup : but at the present time 
it is extremely important to note everything one mm 
and hears/’ 

‘And I have no doubt Mr. Ricketts does that;** 
observed Mr, La voter/’ 

u And I" said bis w ife~ 4i h»ve doubts that he does ! 

aOS, Wife** brother ; *** tmmU, and a term of svpimcii* 

Hnmmr, Mk talk. 
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What has he done since the malikg gave him warn- 
ing ? What has he don© to apprehend the actual in- 
cendiaries ? He merely gets a follow brought to trial 
because he happens to have a bad name, and because 
it pleases the lvotwal to make a scape-goat of him. 
All his conduct shows the man’s mind Is unhinged: 
he is irresolute, ho does not know what to do.” 

“ What can he do, ray dear ? ” suggested Mr. 
Lavafcer. “ If evil is to come, he cannot prevent it.” 

“True, no one can oppose the workings of the 
Almighty,” rejoined his wife; “yet the Authorities 
can, and should have done something to provide a 

¥ lace of shelter for the helpless women and children. 

his would not show distrust; on the contrary, it 
would be evidence of prevision. But his wife is I 
suppose safe, so what does he care for others ? ” 

“My darling, you are too severe:” again suggests 
ed Mr. Lavator. 

“I have reason to he, husband,” said she. “ Why 
are warnings discredited ? Why have they become 
wilfully blind ? Instead of keeping close in their 
houses’ or entrenching themselves in some secure spot 
liko Mehndi-ki-Kothi, or the School for instance, 
there they are laughing and giggling, men dancing 
attendance on women, and women cracking jokes 
with men. A while ago some of them drove away 
from Bowling’s.” 

“If Ricketts knew anything could be done to 
mend matters, he would I am sure do it;” observed 
Mr. Lavater. 

“ I doubt mneb if be will do anything at all,” 
resumed bis wife; “be leaves things to take <oare 
of themselves. This is the way with them alL Did 
you read about the Cunjbmerian girl, Sophie, at 
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Meerut ? She was the kepi mistress, it seems, of one 
Doctor Smith. She beard from a sepoy, an old para- 
mo nr of her’*, that the troops would mutiny and mas- 
sacre the Europeans, and sue told it all to the Doc- 
tor ; but the latter pooh-poohed it ! lie was one of the 
first to be killed. Why his race in so seif-confident, 
arroyant, and conceited, is a problem. I greatly 
fear the fate of the disbelieving Doctor awaits them 
all ; and we of course will be involved in the same 
disaster ! ” 

Mr. Lavater thought his wife had the spirit of a 
Cassandra, and would fain have diverted her atten- 
tion from a subject upon which she seems to have 
made up her mind to talk this evening. She resum- 
ed where she had left off : 

“ No, I cannot qualify my opinion of the seeming 
indifference of the Authorities. Even a servant- 
girl is not too insignificant a 'body to take warning 
froih. Only yesterday Lado was telling me that she 
heard at the Chinnaur fair the sepoys had made up 
their minds to break out to-morrow. And Champi— 
surely, you will believe Champa, dear — assured me 
that as the native boys passed our bouse when the 
fair was over, they brandished the switches with 
which they had armed themselves, saying as they did 
so: ‘ this way we'll kill the kdfart !' Now if these 
little things have no significance, what has, 1 should 
like to know ? ” 

M What you have told me sounds marvellous," 
observed Mr. Lavater ; “I wonder what it all means!” 

Not seeming to heed ber husband’s remark, Mrs. 
Lavater went on:” What does Mr. Ricketts know 
or the other officers? Are they in touch with native 
society f Have they any knowledge of its under- 
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currents ? There sits your Magistrate Sihib to be 
sure, with his legs cocked on the table, expecting 
every one that approaches him to make him a humble 
obeisance, and to lick the dust off his feet All very* 
well so long as things are going smoothly ; but is 
this the time to put on mock airs — for clean-faced 
striplings, hardly weaned from their mother’s apron- 
strings, to treat contemptuously the signs oi the 
times, sitting at the helm of an Empire ? Who is 
there that will go and inform Assistant Sahib that 
the city is going to mutiny to-morrow and be called 
a ‘bloody fool’ for his pains? Have these men es- 
tablished any system of intelligence or espionage 
upon which they can rely ? Yes, the Kotwal, the 
faithless fellow who once every morning goes and 
reports 4 all’s well!' and during 23, out of the 24 
hours takes things at his ease, and truckles with those 
whose behests he will obey to-morrow. What is 
there to prevent the fomenters and leaders of this re- 
■bellion to receive and communicate news from and 
to distant stations? At such a time a sagacious and 
vigorous rnler would intercept all letters, and see for 
himself whether any of them contained inflammatory 
or dangerous writing. But instead of that, what do 
we see ? The Post Office is the channel of free, 
constant and unchecked intercourse between the dis- 
affected of Meerut and Urn hal la, and other parts of 
the country.’ 1 

And in this strain she would probably have gone 
on for another hour, for she could foresee in spirit 
what mighty grief was in store for her. Like a oird 
shut up in a cage, she flapped her wings, seeking a 
door of escape but could find none. Her soliloquy 
was interrupted by the arrival of her young daughter. 
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who came running up to her papa to announce that 
dinner was on table. It was a very quiet dinner, no 
one hardly spoke* When it was over, Mr* Lavater, 
as was his wont, went quietly to bed, and his family 
retired after him at 9 o'clock. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

PRKHAGKS. 

After a deep sleep of four hours, Mrs. Lavater 
woke suddenly, and called out to her husband : he 
w m awake, 

“ 1 thought I heard a mournful dirjp\ and I 
started from sleep," said she. “Champa!' address* 
iag the house-maid — 4i go and see outside who calls?" 

Champs went out, and returned. There is 
mfan m outside, Mem Sabah; r<it bold ht a* 
thing which it had never been know n to do before ! 
At the same time there was a disturbance in the tops 
of the high thinni trees, the rooks cawed and flew 
about in circles; the big horned owl which had of late 
been observed to sit and hoot in the dead of the 
night on the pipal* 1 * near Sundarlal's uttered 

bis hoarse i4 worn, boom!" and was answered bv his 
mate from the next khinni tree in a voice which re- 
sembled the moan of a baby in pain. The jackals 
howled persistently ; and tins at one o'clock, while 

SOS, Bead #ik*iwx\ the whisper before the storm, 

IW. The night is ipeaking. lit the votes* of the night, 

310. Bm gUw^ary 

W 
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the sound of mdr, mdr rose at intervals from the 
midst of Rasul-Shah's takia* 11 

It was a weird night. 

Mrs. Lavater rose and sat ti j> on her bed, and 
extending her right hand began to feel for her foot. 
She withdrew her hand with a jerk as if she had 
been stung, and putting it up against the light which 
burnt dimlv in tue next room, began to examine it. 

Her husband felt curious at the meaning of this 
action. 

44 What is it, darling; what are you looking lor ? 
Have you not slept ?” 

44 Yes, I have/' she replied. 14 0 husband !” she 
resumed. ** What a horrible dream I have had ! 
I dreamt that my foot was cut and bleeding, and 
I started up to see what was the matter/' 

44 1 too was in a deep sleep/’ rejoined Mr. Lavater; 
u 1 dreamt that a ladder was set up to heaven; 
♦and an apjwarance like that of a man ascended and 
descended from it. He was clothed in a white flow- 
ing garment which descended to his feet, and be 
looked at tne with an ineffably bland countenance. 
A thought struck me that it was the Saviour. 1 
immediately fell down and worshipped Him, ami 
began to pray. It is strange that I and you should 
both have had a dream at the same time! What 
can all this mean ? I have never bad such a dream 
before/’ 

44 0 husband ?” exclaimed Mrs. Lvater. “ J am 
all in a tremor. Gloomy anticipation# have seis- 
ed my mind. O Saviour, help m ! Endue m 
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with strength sufficient to meet the future ; End, 
whatever may be in store for u», give ns grace to 
say : ‘ Thy will be done The last sentences she 
uttered with her hands folded before her, while her 
husband prayed in spirit. 

After a few moments’ pause, she seemed to grow 
calmer; a heavenly serenity settled on their minds, 
and they began to converse more freely. 

“ Sure 1 am,” she said ; *• to-morrow will be a 
heavy day for us all. Nature addresses us in lan- 
guage which cannot be misunderstood. I)o you bear 
the persistent hooting of that owl ? And I nave ob- 
served how irregularly the jackals have been howling 
of late. Does all this signify nothing ? These are 
not the common voice* of the night ; there is a dis- 
turbance up in the air among the voiceless denisens 
of the trees which shall soon strike down to the 
earth.” 

Her husband was silent. 

She continued : “ The situation is brimming over* 
with uncertainty and excitement The period is one 
full of prognostics. Not to speak of the comet, a 
phenomenon the apiiearance of which at this parti- 
cular epoch can perhaps be traced to natural causes, 
what do you say to the sheet of blood seen at Agra, 
a meagre account of which (lie Moff : gave the other 
day t To what cause* are we to attribute that ap- 
pearance ? Does it not betoken that seas of human 
blood will flow not ere long ?” 

Her husband was still silent 8he proceeded ; 
M To be sure, servants are great storv-tellera Well, 
hear what they said when they- returned from the 
('bin near fair. At a gathering "of the sepoya. which 
contained also some of their native officer*, one of 
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them said that a giant shade had been seen at Benares 
standing in the dead of the night lietween heaven and 
earth, with his sword drawn in the act to strike. The 
writer assured his friend that the apparition had been 
seen by several persons for three or four nights to- 
gether, suspended in the air as it were over the thick- 
est part of the city. 

“One of those present, hearing this relation, said 
that he too had received a letter which stated that at 
Sisaia Ghat, ('awnpore, a European had lieon seen 
at night having on a tall hat and a long coat Sud- 
denly his head seemed to rise from his shoulders, 
expanding in size as it rose. This sight was witness- 
ed by several men of the 3tith Bengal Native Infantry 
stationed there, and it so terrified them that they fell 
down senseless ; hut when they came to, the vision 
had disappeared. 

“The same vision was seen by another sepoy of 
the 36th now on leave at Benares. He was standing 
at night in his courtyard, when he thought the door 
of his house was kicked open from within, and the 
same gentleman of the bell-topper bat and long coat 
stalked out of the house, crossing the yard where he 
stood. 

44 These are all stories in one sense no doubt, yet 
it is curious that the natives should regale them to 
each other at this particular juncture, and still more 
strange that they should connect them with Euro- 
peans. 

44 Ah me ! The Lord only knows what is to befall 
ns, 

“ I quit© agree with yon, my dear,” at length 
spoke Mr. Lavater. “ I agree with yon that these 
are extraordinary stories, and the voices of the night 
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are also very peculiar and strange. Yet amidst 
much that is apt to produce terror* I feel m if the 
look of in v Saviour hat! infused fresh vigour in me; 
and if i die, I shall die content, fully convinced that 
He will continue to protect you all more effectual! V 
than my human arm can do; * yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death. I shall 
fear no evil, for r fhou shall he with me ; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me !” 

Mr. La water grew quiet, and after this fell asleep, 
for it was now between 3 and 4 in the morning. Mrs. 
limiter fetched a deep sigh, Iwdng imprests! visibly 
with her husbands spirit of resignation. And medi- 
tating over the future, she too fell into a doze, and 
was soon asleep. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE GHOST. 

A night of restlessness and feverish anxiety was 
passed by another man in the same station of Shah- 
jjnhanpon% this thirtieth of May. leaving Hr. 
KowlingV house at 8 i\ M. where lie luid endeavoured 
to drown his heavy cares for a while in related pegs 
of Kxshaw, Air. Ricketts drove home in his buggy, 
and on alighting went straight to his bed-room. 
His bearer followed him and offered to undress 
him, but he ordered him out and called out to his 
janmdnr. 41 * When the latter appeared, lie told htin 
to bid the four orderlies be on the alert through 

312. Mend -orderly or bead uKwacuger. 
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the night, and to be himself ready to answer to his 
call. The jamadar saldtmd and went out, and did as 
he bad been told. Mr. Ricketts felt his jiocknts, and 
walked up and down in his hall. As he heard 9 
strike, he entered his bed-room ami lay down not in- 
tending to sleep, however. He felt fatigued and 
somewhat exhausted. The day had been one of groat 
worry. The Koiwil had been to him a second time — 
quite an unusual thing- -and had reported that when 
Ami left the Joint Magistrate s Court, fetter- 
ed and manacled as he was, he was surrounded by a 
large number of his sympathizing friends, some of 
whom made an attempt to tear away his fetters. 

“Who ordered fetters to be put on him?” de- 
manded Mr. Ricketts. 

M It was no one’s order, sir replied the Kotw&J ; 
44 only as he is such a de#|>erate character, 1 thought 
it better to have him well swtirtd until he was iock- 
ed up again in the Aaraiat."*** 

* “Then you did a very unlawful thing, I can toll 
you.” 

The Kotwai proceeded. 

44 A number of tbtiso whose names you already 
know, sir, gathered round him, and there wen? some 
sepoy* also in the crowd. One of these went up iind 
mid to him in a loud whisper : * Wait but n few hours 
more, and you will be a free man again/ ” 

“Why did you allow this demonstration ?” again 
demand d Mr. Ricketts. 

“Sir, I could not have prevented it* as the najeob* 

31S. Tie* Magistrate's* lock-up for tutd$r4ri*l primmer* k 
called. 
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guard’* 4 whom I ordered to disperse the crowd, 
only laughed at me, and would not obey my orders.” 

“ 80, reflected Mr. Ricketts as he layHn bed; 

“ here was an open manifestation of sympathy for a 
villain who of all others is the likeliest one to have fired 
the bungalows. The Kotwal in whom 1 have trust- 
ed 00 long, fo either powerless* to enforce law and 
order or, what is* more likely, he has bee n* hood win k- 
ing me all this* while when disaffection it* evidently 
prevailing everywhere, and has been cajoling me 
with his stereotyped story of 4 all well!' This scoun- 
drel has* too oily a tongue. I shall ti ust him no longer. 
To-morrow 1 moat begin looking into things more 
closely myself.” 

Thus mumbling and talking to himself half au- 
dibly, ho doausl off and was heard snoring by the 
jamadar and peon on duty outride. But starling up 
when it struck 11, he got up all at once and onlera 
his favourite mare Ban! wan ” to be middled, and 
brought up to the house. Meanwhile he Ia*gan to 
undress, but when the mare was announced, he told 
the jamadar pettishly that he did not want her, and 
ordered her to be tmMuidlod at once. He again laid 
«lown but eotiwj get no sleep. Again he rose up, 
and, after walking up and down the room, b**gnn to 
pull up his boots, lie put on a *hikdr-c*»tt % and care- 
fully put away a brace of pistols into his side-pock- 
et*. Then lu* called for his mare, and, while she wis 
being saddled, he up and down the room, ocoas 

aionallv halting in a rethxTive attitude, and wiping the 
perspiration from his fact'. When, however, tdbo mare 
wis announced, be ordered }*er to be again unsaddled* 
lie now threw himself heavily into an easy chair 
314 . Se ^ 
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which stood near the bay window, rested his head on 
his arms and begun to sob, exclaiming now and 
again : U G darling ! I wish you were near by to wit- 
ness the misery ot your wretched husband ! ” There 
was a pause ; he raised his head from his arms, stood 
up, and looked out at the open sky which was cloudless 
and clear. Oh V* he exclaimed again. Oh ! you, 
are safe, and that is consolation enough.’* Again, he 
began to pace briskly up and down the room. He sat 
down this time in an arm-chair near the toilette-table 
and called out to his jamiuhir to order up Hard wan.'* 
He next proceeded to draw out the pistols from bis 
pockets. Then he opened his wife’s wardrobe, and 
took out from it two jewel-caws. One of these con- 
tained his wife’s trinkets, and the other belonged 
to Mrs. Johnston, an intimate friend of hers. He 
opened both these cases and took out their contents, 
and after making convenient packets of them, he put 
them away in his pockets. The horse being an- 
nounced — it was past 2 a. m — he replaced the 
pistols in his side-pockets, row from the chair, 
paced up and down, and taking up a rifle from ita 
stand, went into his office-room. When lo ! to his 
horror he found already occupied the phair on which 
he had intended to sit down and write. A stalwart 
form, enveloped from head to foot in a dark cloak, 
started up from the chair abruptly as he entered the 
room, and, facing about, looked him full in the face. 
Mr. Ricketts’ legs tottered beneath him, his lips were 
glued together, and his tongue stuck to the roof of 
his mouth. Ho clutched nervously at the door, and 
the rifle fell from his hand. The apparation turned 
right about, and stalked with measured steps out of 
the room through the hall, and disappeared. The 
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tread of his boots could be heard distinctly outside ; 
the orderlies rose from sleep expecting to see the tdhib 
come out every moment, and wondering what all this 
strange behavionr of his could mean. 

They were still more amazed when all of a sud- 
den they heard his voice from within. He had 
changed liis mind again ; he ordered the horse to be 
unsaddled and, going into the bod-room, began to un- 
dress. He fell his legs heavy nnder him ; be looked 
into the mirror and felt an unknown dread creep over 
him. He immediately covered the glass as if frighten- 
ed at his own reflection, and sank down on the easy 
chair. By and bye he restored the trinkets to the 
.jewel-cases from which he had taken them, and, plao- 
mg the pistols under his pillow, turned into bed. The 
orderlies could hear his audible whisper as, with 
hands folded over his chest, be prayed or seemed to 
pray for strength from Above. 


END OF PART I. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE LAST Birr VAIN APPEAL. 

Sunday the thirty-first of May 1857 dawned still 
and clear. The Church-goers rose betimes, anti dress- 
ed for the morning service, which began at half-past 
six o’clock. An unusually large attendance was expect- 
ed today, because it was a Communion Sunday. In the 
olden days the Holy Sacrament used to bo celebrated 
only once a month — on the first or last Sunday of the 
month. ' Mr. Locator's family was astir from early 
morning. Mr. Lavater was a regular attendant of 
Church, but his wife had begged him not to go this 
Sunday. So he was going through his toilet leisure- 
ly, when a native rode up to the house, and, dismount- 
ing, walked at once into his dressing-room. 

“Well Mahtab Khan, what hsis brought yon so 
early today ?” interrogated Mr. Lavater. 

“SAhab, I liave come again to repeat to yon my 
offer of protection,” replied he. “ Remember this ia 
positively the last time. I shall not come again, for 
today the mutiny will break out, and God knows who 
will survive it. 1 have brought an wtfld ami 
for you; doff your clothes at once and put on thaw, 
and come with me. You wilt find a safe refuge In 
my house.” 

“And wbat is to become of my wife and child, 
and the other members of my family ?" 

“ Let them all come with me; there is room for *11” 
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“The idea of the fellow having my wife and child 
in his power ! Never, as long as Robert Lavater is 
alive 1 I shall never make over my dear ones to the 
keeping of a Muhammadan.'’ All this was mumbled 
in an under-tone. 

“No, thank you,” said he. “Mahtdb Khan, it is 
very kind of you to show so much devotion to me, 
but I really dont think we shall need to hide our- 
selves.” 

“ For the last time let me beg of yon, Sahab,” 
urged Mali tab Kh&n; “come ere it be too late. Even 
now tho agents of destruction are preparing for the 
attack, and you will soon have to fly.” 

Mr. Ijavater was somewhat annoyed at the man’s 
persistency; ho heard his daughter's footsteps approa- 
ching his room, and so he bowed him out. 

“ My dear papa ! ” burst in Miss. Lavater. “ How 
is it you are not dressed ? It is getting late for 
Church.” 

“ My child, we hail better not go today. Mother 
thinks it is safer to stay at home.” 

“No, no, papa dear t” pouted she. “Yon must 
really go with me. See I have worn mv new frock, 
and 1 must show mv* -If in Church before I can go 
out with it to friends.” 

Mr. Lavater was himself wanting to go, and he 
loved his daughter tenderly, and was willing at all 
times to humour her as far as ho could. But not be- 
ing able to give a satisfactory tie to his neck-cloth, 
he went up to his wife who sat out on the terrace, 
and asked tier to knot it for him. 

“ But what for, my dear ? ” Queried Mrs. Lavater, 
as she stood up to do the knot for him. “ You surety 
ape not dressing for Church ? 1 particularly asked 
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you to remain home today ?” She stared curiously 
at his neck, and drew back a step. 

“ And so you did, dear,” he replied; ‘*but onr 
little daughter will have me go, as you see she has 
worn a now frock.” 

“My darling child !” she began addressing her 
daughter. But the young lady became naughty; she 
put on a stiff-neck air, stroked her mother’s face, ami 
then clung on to her father ; as much as to soy : 
“Go 1 shall!” 

“My dear," said Mr. Lavater smiling; “ you did 
not let me go last Sunday because you thought there 
would be trouble. Then the people talked of a rising 
on the Id, and today again that hair-brained fellow, 
Mahtab Khan, has just been to me. emreating me to 
change my dress, and go along with him with my wife 
and daughter ! ” 

“ Take his advice, I say. ami let us flee ; ” ami 
she stared anxiously at his face. “ 1 have a strange 
feeling on me this morning ; could you not alter 
your mind, and not go to Church at all ?” 

“ What peculiar notions have sicced your mind, 
dear !” he replied. ‘ < >f course if you doot positive- 
ly wish me to go, I wont. But really I see no cause.” 

So he went info his room, put on his coat and hat, 
and came out with his thick walking-cane Ho left by 
the east gate of his compound which led straight to 
the Church, Mrs. locator stood gazing at the re- 
tiring forms of her husband and daughter, until they 
both disappeared under the tall leafy teaks of But- 
ler’s compound. Then she returned to the terraoe, 
and sat down in the seat she had occupied before. 
“ Ah, my stars !” she sighed. “ What dee* that re# 
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circlo round his neck mean? It was never there 
before !” 

■She turned about and noticed a native Hindu 
standing with some papers in his hand, before her 
husband's room. It was Lala Rdnijinial, English 
writer to the Jail. He made her a low saldm. 
“ What has brought you today, Laid ?” she enquired. 

“ I (am#,” said he — “ to get a statement written 
by Habib. He told me to wait, and that he would 
soon lie bark from Church. Ah, Mem Sdhab ! why 
did you lea Sabah and Baba go ? The city is in a 
ferment this morning.'’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THK STATlON-CIll'RCH. 

The sun rose with nnusual splendour. Six o’clock ! 
Presently the Church-bell began to toll, and Church- 
goer* were seen wending towards the bouse of pray- 
er, — some in conveyances, others on foot. 

The little Station-church of ShahjahAnpore, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, is situated on the southern bound- 
ary of the cantonment, in an ancient mango-grove 
known aa Diindd-bagh. It has three entrances, — 
one to the south, overlooking the large compound 
known as Buber’s, with a small portico to it ; an- 
other to the west, below the steeple ; and the vestry- 
door opening to the north. There is no other open- 
ing to the north except windows. A narrow staircase 
leads up to the atoeme from outside the weal face of 
the bunding. To toe oast there used to be at the 
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time of which we are writing, open fields sloping 
down to the river cultivated with the melon. To 
the west there was an open plain bounded by the 
civil part of the station, w hile the parade-ground 
stretched away to the north until the barracks of 
the native troops were reached. The bungalows 
scattered about on the sides of the parade-ground, 
were those occupied by the regimental officers, except 
Captains Lysagnt and Snoyd who resided in the 
Mess, which was located in the large bungalow known 
as Bailer’s. 

The above description of the Church in its rela- 
tion to the adjacent country was necessary in order 
to comprehend the events which we are about to 
narrate. We have now reached a part of our history 
which can best be related by an eye-witness. We 
shall therefore let Miss Lavater speak herself of 
what she saw and went through since the time she 
left home with her father, and tripped along by his 
side, while they both walked with light heart* and 
happy faces to Church; for as yet Mr. Lavater hadn't 
the remotest conception of w hat his experiences were 
going to be that day. We have seen now up to the 
last he had been earnestly pressed to seek escape by 
flight, but had spumed the proposal with indignation* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


MISS lavatkb's narrative 
( The thirty-first of May). 

Myself and my dear father had scarcely left the 
house, when several sepoys of the Regiment crow- 
ed the road, going for their morning bath to the 
river. They looked so strange and fierce as they 
east malicious glances at os that 1 pressed close to my 
dear father's side, and drew his attention to them : 
“ See, papa, how fierce they look ! ’’ Their appearance 
did not strike him particularly, however, as the 
sepoys usually passed that way of a morning in order 
to parform their ablations at the Khannant ; and 
fhther used I suppose to cross them frequently on hie 
way to office which was close by, and, moreover, 
could be seen from our house. 

We entered the Church, as was our custom, from 
the portico, and took our seats in the pew which we 
had always occupied ; namely, the last pew to the right 
as yon enter the Church from the south. Thera were 
a number of people already arrived. I did not notion 
them particularly, as everv one seemed to be absorb* 
ed in devotion. We knelt down for the “Coolo*« 
aion,” and were jn«t in the middle of it, when on a 
•addon a tumult arose from outside as of many per- 
sona yelling and threatening, as the sound advanced 
hi our direction. Everv one got up from his knees ; 
some of as stood op, others sat down. Father came 
oat of the pew and went and stood it <f|a door ; I 

21 
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followed aflfer him. There now appeared to oor view 
six or seven stalwart men. They were muffled op to 
their noses, and wore tight dhotis 1 as if equipped for 
tile gymnasium. They held naked swords m their 
right hands, and targets in their left. With heated 
blood and excited passions at the sight of ns two, 
they at once commenced an onslaught. One of them 
made a cat at us, but the blow missed us both : the 
sword catching one of the side-posts of the door, and 
burying itself in the wood. My father was resting 
his left hand on the door; so when this first blow was 
struck, I rushed out of the door passing under his 
arm which formed a kind of an arch for me, and so 
escaped. 

A second and a third cnt were made at my father 
by the others, both of which caught him on tne right 
of his face. My father now siezed the weapon of one 
of his assailants, and with snch a firm grip that in 
drawing it he cut off two digits of his right hand. 
These were all the cuts he received; but though be 
did not fall immediately, his wounds bled profusely. 
All this while 1 stood looking on from the portico. 
I was quite bewildered. I asked my dear father 
what had happened for him to bleed so. He answer- 
ed : “Take the handkerchief from my pocket and 
bandage my face.” I did so, using my own hand- 
kerchief also for the purpose. Another pieoe of cloth 
was lying there, he told me to use that also. 1 did so. 
He now expressed a desire to go home. I held him 
by his hand and endeavoured to lead him. Wo came 
out a short distance from the portico; but the bleeding 
became so profuse that he began to fed feint, and 
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said to me : “ I can't walk, my dear ; take me back 
to Church.” We retraced the few steps which we 
had taken, and re-entered the Church. He sat down 
on the ground, resting his back against the wall near 
to onr pew. 

I mast leave my father here awhile, and lead the 
reader through the other events which occurred 
simultaneously. The armed men made one, and only 
one, rush through the Church, and finally went off 
through the vestry-door. After wounding my father, 
they rnshed into, and up through, the length of the 
building, cutting right and left ns they went The 
next person whom they cut at was Lieutenant Scott ; 
but his mother bent over and threw herself over him, 
and in that posture received a blow on her ribs ; but 
her tight clothes protected her from any serious harm. 
Mr. Ricketts, the Collector, and Mr. MacCullam, 
the Minister, ran out through the vestry. 

The survivors of the first onslaught now climbed 
np the belfry. I accompanied them. While them, 
•we saw Captain James riding np to the church, but 
before he could reach it, a shot fired at him by one 
of the sepoys who were scattered about the parade- 
ground, struck him and he fell from his horse. 
Captains Lysaght and Snevd now came running from 
the Mess, calling out : H&M lop, bdbd lop kyd karta* t 
They tried to {•acify and restrain their' men. but no 
heed was paid to their words. They joined ns in 
the turret with their weapons in theirhands. 

At this stage a phspton was sighted coming full 
speed towards the Church ; it was Dr. Bowling’s, and 
bore him, and his wife and child, and name. They had 

3. My dMtfimn. what are you about ! 
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of course to cross the parade-ground. A bullet atruck 
the Doctor as be sat on the coach-box : he at onoe 
bent down and doubled up in his seat A sepoy 
now ran up and made a thrust at Mrs. Bowling ; she, 
however, escaped, but the point of the sword inflicted 
a wound on her baby, mien the phaeton at length 
reached the Church, some of the officer* ran down to 
help 1 'r. Bowling down from the coach-box. He seem- 
ed to struggle for a while, but was -stone-dead before 
he reached the ground. 

I had not Ixvn long m the turret when I came 
down quickly, a* the officer* present began to talk in 
an undecided tom', saying th< y had no ammunition, 
and could not possibly make a stand. They came to 
the conclusion that they mu*t floe. They' made at 
first for Hakim Mehndi-Ki-Kothi where Lieutenant 
Key lived, and afterward* for Chitauni-ki-kothi, 
Powavan-side. the residence of Mr. Bicketta. Mrs. 
Shields wanted me to go on to Chi tan wA with them 
all, but I told her that 1 preferred to stay with my 
father. 

By this he had stretched himself down next to 
where Dr. Bowling lav ; that is, near to the south 
entrance of the Church. A large pool of blood had 
formed where he sat against the wall. My dear 
father made no complaint ; not a groan escaped him, 
bat hi» lips were parched ; be opened and clo«ed bis 
eves, and was evidently growing fainter and fainter t 
the blood was not stanched. He now desired me to 
go home, and ask mother to send a cot and fetob him. ■ 
Reluctant to leave his side, 1 yet did not see what i 
could do for him. At that time I ooold have give n 
anything for a dooly, but where was I to get it from f 
I was dumb-founded. I had witnessed so many dread- 
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fal Bights, had seen my own dear parent wounded and 
fall, and die sword of die murderer flash as it fell on 
the young and innocent, that I felt my head in a per- 
fect dace. There wasn't a tear in my eye. I might 
have shed tears of blood at the sight of the gaping 
wounds which disfigured ray noble father's face, but 
the very suddenness of the calamity which had befallen 
me left me no time to think. 


I obeyed my dear father’s command, and, leaving 
him where he lay on the bare ground, nefer, ob, never 
to see that dear face again ! 1 proceeded homewards. 
I first went round to the vestry-side ; 1 had no busi- 
ness to go that side, as my road lay in the opposite 
direction. I cannot tell why I went that side, when a 
ghastly spectacle met my gate, which took me quite 
aback. There — just 12 or 15 feet from the vestrv- 
door — there lay poor Mr. Ricketts out into two. tfis 
murderer had performed a marvel of expert swords- 
manship. From the left shoulder the blow had de- 
scended diagonally cutting sheer through the trunk, 
and separating the head and right band from the rest of 
the body ! Horror-struck I moved back involuntarily 
from the spot, and began my dreary walk home 
through Boiler's compound. I met nobody in the 
way. No one challenged me, no one attempted to 
intercept or molest me. A dead silence prevailed all 
round. Just as 1 had reached the opposite end of 
Bailer's compound. 1 perceived my deer borne was 
inflames. Mr. Redman's bouse which was next 


to ours, was also in a blase : the destruction was very 
rapid. On reaching the spot which was once nor 
peaceful home, I looked for my mother hot in tain. 
Mother was not there ; she had either perished in 
the fire, or been cut down by one of the miscreants 
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who had wounded my darling father. 1 looked for 
my granny whom I loved as tenderly as my parents, 
bat she too was not there. None of the inmates of 
the house was to be seen, except old Nabld, my father’s 
bearer, Kbushal dhobi , and Diiani gardener, and his 
two sons. I descried Ldld Ramjitnal. also, standing 
some distance. Seeing me i n such great perplexity, he 
came up to me and said : “ Baba, dont distress your- 
self, be calm ; mother, granny and the others are all 
safe ; I knoy where they are refuged, I will take 
you to them." He led me to a house situated some 
30 yards from our old home. It was a mud bouse, 
and its entrance which faced the road, was closed. 
Laid gave a push to the door with a foil which ho 
held in his hand, but no one seemed to heed the call. 
At length Laid whispered through a chink in the 
door : “ Missy MbA * has come, open " ; when the 
door was opened slowly by my mother. I rushed 
into her arms ; she held me to her breast, and ex- 
claimed but without a tear in her eye : “ Thank God ! 
at least one is spared to me.” 

I then said to her : “ Papa lies wounded in 
Church ; send some one to fetch him." Poor mother 
was prepared for this news ; she cast a piteous look 
at Laid as she said: *• Who will go for us, Ldld, hot 
you?” Ldld at once answered: “ Yes, sarkdr ! 
1 will go. Do you all remain close hero until I 
return. ’ I volunteered to go back to the Church 
with him, urging as a plea : “ Yon dont know where 
he is; let me go with you and assist you to place him 
on a cot, and bring him away. Poor father ! he is 
so faint with loss of blood ! ” But Ldld forbade me, 

3. The Mim or young lady of Uie howc quite 
rim. 
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saying : “ No, Missy bdbd, yon must not leave your 
mother now. If yon are seen in mr company, you 
are sure to be killed, and 1 shall not Be able to defend 
yon. I will go alone, and will do what I can to 
assist my Sarkdr So I had to remain back, while 
the noble-hearted Lula ventured alone on his hazard- 
ous journey ; that is, to bring relief to a Christian — 
a kdfir, who to all appearance had been done for 
already by his murderers. He returned to us in the 
afternoon, several hours after be had gone, but only 
to tell us that poor father was no more. “ Fdhab to 
ho chuk/”* said he. “ I only arrived in time to see 
him die. He did not speak; he evidently could not; 
his eyes were getting glazed ; pools of blood lay 
around him; he had lost so much blood that it was 
impossible for him to survive. He did not speak, but 
he looked at me in a way to convince me that he 
recognised me. A tear trickled down his eye ; he 
turned away his heal, and expired. That one look 
of his seemed to say : ‘ I leave them to your care T* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MISS lavater’s NARRATIVE ( continued ) 

( The orphan and the widow ). 

“ And,” continued Lali, addressing my now 
widowed mother ; “ the trust which my sarkdr has 
left me is a sacred one, and I will discharge it faith- 
fully. Come what may — come dishonour or death, 
my life for your ’a, no one shall dare touch you 

t A Hindu tana, and a polite way at airing 1 Mat is dead.' 
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while you are under my protection. Don't give way 
to grief, M&m Skhab,” seeing my darling mother 
weep ; “ God had so willed it, but let us face the 
present with courage. Meanwhile keep still, I pray 
you. I go, but will come again in the night to take 
you all away to my own house. In the meantime, 
1 shall keep a sharp look-out that no one molests iron 
here.” 

This happened, however, in the afternoon, after 
we had suffered breathless anxiety for seven or right 
hours. Dear mother had given up all for lost. She 
did not expect to hear her husband lived ; but I, 
never having seen blood before, and as my dear 
father was yet alive when I left him, I was hoping 
to hear that he had survived the wounds. Nay, I was 
eagerly looking out for him to be brought in a dooly. 
My first impulse on hearing the news of his death 
was to give way to the mighty flood of emotion 
which assailed me, but the distressed state of 
my darling mother proved as a strong buffer. I 
restrained myself, f was now an orphan, and my 
dear mother a widow. I did not know the signi- 
ficance of the former term ; I had yet to feel by bitter 
regrets and severe experience what a world of misery 
is comprised in that word 4 orphan/ I shall not 
anticipate, however. 

There was no time for vain regrets or for indul- 
gence in private sorrow ; for the interchange of indi- 
vidual expediences, or even the expression of mutual 
sympathy. Father gone, our lives were in instant 
jeopardy. We had no longer a protector left, and 
no longer a place which we could call by the en- 
dearing name of 4 home.' Even from oar hiding* 
place, we could here the crackling of timber in 
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•urbangalow, and the flames leaping np now and 
again proved that the destruction was not jet com* 
plete. The scum of Indian society bad entered Into 
the scenes of violence with demoniac relish. The mad 
from the town to the cantonment was in an uproar. 
Occasionally we could bear the yells of the rioters, 
and the shrieks of the sufferers. On all sides we 
beard the shouts and curses of some, the cries and 
lamentations of others. We heard the tramp of 
men passing hurriedly before our hiding-place. A 
sneeze, a cough, a deep sigh or a moan might have 
betrayed ns, and we would have become meat for the 
keen-edged swords which flashed here and there, 
and everywhere, thirsting for the blood of the kdfir. 
With bated breath we sat in the little room, hardly 
large enough to hold ns all. There were eight of 
ns, namely:— dear mother, granny, myself, Anet, 
my cousin. Cocky, mother's half-brother, and his 
mother, oar old servant Cham pi, and L&do ddi, an- 
other servant, as well as Pincber and Fanny: two 
black and white poodles, who would stick to mother 
after her flight from the house. 

It was a mud hardli, owned by one Tiloki, a 
mason, who bad built our house; and from mnd taken 
from the same pit he had put np a dwelling for 
himself. So the man was well known to us. Day* 
before the outbreak, when mother used to talk — 
0 bow prophetic were her words !— that a mutiny 
would break out, Tiloki being one of her listeners, 
made an offer more than once of his house, «K™d d 
mother ever have need of it And motiber, fall of 
prescience as she was, accepted the gen wo ns offer, 
and took over from him the key of the house. So 
when the fiendish yefi of the bazar people approech- 

. 22 
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ing through Bah&darganj announced to her the 
fatal truth that the city was in open rebellion, she 
thought of this house as a possible place of refuge. 

Mother afterwards told me that, as she sat on the 
terrace that mornings one of the sons of Dhani, oar 

f ardener, came running to her in breathless haste from 
Lbagga Lai s garden, and cried out : 44 Mutiny brok- 
en out, Sahab and BaM killed ! v Hearing this dread- 
ful intelligence, mother said that her first impulse was 
to go and throw herself into a well ; but dear granny 
caught hold of her, and begged of her not to Ik* rash, 
but rather to look about and take the lead herself; or, 
else, urged she, “what will become of us, the survi- 
vors And so, rising precipitately from her seal, 
she quickly went across the road, followed by the 
others, into TilokFs house, and chained the door from 
within. 

And thus we were shut up in this house all the 
day, hourly expecting to be discovered and killed. 
No food of any kind bad passed our throats all that day, 
nor did we feel the want of it. We sat all the while 
in amazement : the catastrophe which had over- 
taken us was so sudden and quick ! Iu a moment 
we were rendered homeless and defenceless. Our 
only protector gone, the future appeared a perfect 
void to us. The hot wind blew over us, and tna dry 
atmosphere parched our throats. But amid all this 
desolation, we knew, we felt that a Providence watch- 
ed over us* Late in the afternoon, a chatty of cold 
water was let down to ns from a tree which shaded 
our hiding-place. This was an act of sympathetic 
charity the credit of which was due to a JL*i sdit named 
Chinta, who had worked in the past as a cooly when 
our bungalow was under construction. We mted 
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the God-aend with thankfulness, and slaked out thirst 
with the precious beverage 

It was eventide: our destination was yet un- 
known* About the hour of 10 Lala came again, 
this time accompanied by NabU\ our old bearer, 
and proposed to take us to his own house. Mother 
hesitated to trust ourselves to a walk through the 
open air ; but Lala assured her that the roads were 
pretty clear now, and that there was no fear of our 
being molested. Agitated by waverings and irresolu- 
tion, she at length consented to go. What else was 
she to do? We formed two batches. Lala led the 
wav with a drawn sword in his hand ; and mother, 
ami I, and my cousin followed, holding each other's 
hand, one on each side of mother. She threw over 
us a Kalpi palutbjpoJi^ which she had hastily 
snatched up from her bed at the time of her flight. 
Avoiding the straight real, wo were led round 
the fail'd, and the sweeper settlement. On reaching 
his house, the good Lila offered us a bed to sit 
upon, while he himself sat down on the ground. 
Mother had thrown away her bunch of keys when 
we came out of Tilokfs house ; and, on my remon- 
strating with her for doing so, she pointed with her 
finger to the smouldering ruins of our erst settled 
home, whilst she remarked: 44 Of what use can they 
be to me now ? '* 

After this, LAIi sent Xabld and Mfili torf,* a 
neighbour of his, who brought dear granny. Cocky, 
his mother, Cham pi, and Lido ML We were all 
together again, |t bereaved family of eight Food 
was offered us, hut we refused to eat A lump was 
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in the throat of each of ns, which we could not re- 
move. We laid ourselves down for the night, some 
on beds, others on the ground. And now the pent- 
up feelings which had been restrained hitherto by 
the necessity of our position, welled over freely ; 
the flood-gates of grief were opened, and each one 
of us gave vent to her grief, and wept bitterly. 
But when a certain degree* of calm was restored, dear 
mother was weeping still. And so, weeping and sigh- 
ing, we passed tne night. Next day, at twelve noon, 
ddP and bread were set before us, and we ate, giving 
praise to onr Almighty Preserver that we had yet 
been spared and were under shelter, watched over by 
a man whose heart He had touched with oommis- 
seration for us. 


CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Mias lavatkr's narrative ( continued ) 

( A noble Kdilh ). 

The faintly into which we had been introduced, 
consisted of tne L4M, his wife, mother, aunt, and 
sister. Our arrival was quite unexpected. They of 
course knew who we were; for Lali's mother rad 
aunt used to come and draw water from the well, 
and offer b&patr* at the thivdla before our bouse. 
We, to be sure, were no companions to them; or they 
to us. They were at first shy of us; and as for us, 
we were deeply immersed in onr grief, and were in 

7. Several kinds <rf palsM so called, eaten largely by the power 
cUmes of BAtins, 
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■ooh hourly poril of our live# thit our chief ooou por- 
tion in the early days of our sojourn, among them 
was to herd together in a corner, and look at each 
other’s face, and weep. When foot! was ready. Lilt’s 
wife used to come and serve it to us in puttart. * 
We ate but once during twenty-four hours, about 
12 or 1 o’clock: and we were satisfied. 

The house in which we were refuged, was a mud 
building of the most ordinary tyi»e. It consisted 
of five flat-roofed rooms in a line ; those at the two 
ends might be 12x 15;a..d,tbe three between, 12 x 12; 
there was a low verandah in front ol the latter. 
The court-yard, which faced the whole line, was 2(T 
broad : it had a side-door to the east, where also 
was the ahumjat wall. It was an unpretentions house, 
occupied by a family of small means. Besides the 
individuals mentioned, there was another female who 
scrubbed the pots and pans, and performed other 
menial offices. Lala’s sister, whose name was Rad ha, 
was a girl of 18 or 19 ; she was married but her 
round 14 bad not yet been made. I don’t know what 
his wife's name was, as it is not customary among 
the natives for husband or wife to call each other 
by name ; but Iter mother-in-law nsed to address her 
as duihan or bride. She was a young woman of short 
stature and wheat complexion. She usually wore 
a petticoat, consisting of a gored-skirt, with a red, bine 
or yellow border, a bodice and dupattn : it it not 

ft. Lit : OH lam H*l is the Omtm* or Mfit swifw 
It is a tree sacred to Shiv, aad its (eaves are offered la saert. 
floe to UuU god. 

>. Plato. Flatten made of stitched leave*, oat of which the 
Binds generally ante his food. 

10. See App. XIX 
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customary among Hindu women of those parte to 
wear a coat. 

Ramjiranl himself was a tall, lean man, with a 
sallow complexion. He wore whiskers and mousia- 
chios. The faculty of veneration was highly deve- 
loped in him ; he was loyal to the backbone, both to 
us and the nation whom we represented His deport- 
ment was always respectful, and he had an air of 
determination about him which is not usually observ- 
able in the kiilh caste. 

It was the second or third day of our arrival that 
mother overheard his wife and mother speaking to 
him : 44 La aji,' u you have dune a very bad thing in 
bringing these Aniireznns 1 2 into tin* house. What 
will people say ? As soon as the Musallshs 11 hear of 
it, they will come and kill us/’ 

He rtyilied : 44 Why, have I not done what is 
right? I have given shelter to my mrk<tr. Let 
people say and think as they please.” 

Failing, they used another argument. 

44 But have you no thought for your sister? 
What will her husband say to hear she has been in 
the company of strangers ? Then there is that big 
boy l " 

Lila, however, seemed to care nothing for these 
curtain-lectures. He bad made up hi* mind to givens 
shelter, and he was resolved to do it. Ha very sel- 

11, A respect fu.1 form of A Kim ill In s o addrtatiedL 

12. Feminine gender of Angrtt or JCngU*bm*ii. 

IS. Bpoken contemptuously of the Muhammadan*. The latter, 
by way of retort, speak of the Kasth* and Hindu* in general 
as languid. Lit ; mmnUU is theja*namdt w hit of carpet 
upon which the Moslem kneel* down for his devotion a. 
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dom went out of the bouse, but was almost always 
to be seen seated before the entrance-door, either 
smoking bis kali \ u or playing chess with some friend 
or other who had happen* d to drop in. After a few 
days had passed, people began to suspect there was 
somebody in his house about whom he did not care 
anybody to know, but from his talk nobody could 

f ather who. He kept a close watch over his women- 
ind to prevent them from blabbering; he saw that 
no one entered his house, the entrance-door ot which 
was always kept chained. 

The wonder is that we were able to live unmolest- 
ed so long ; for, if nothing else, there were our dogs 
to draw attention to the house. These faithful ser- 
vitors of ours would not leave us, though poor mother 
bad nothing to offer them now, save bits of bread 
saved from before us. Lula's aunt told dear mother 
that poor Dash, one of our dogs, w as observed to go 
round and round the smoking ruins of our bungalow, 
and that the second day alter the outbreak, he was 
found dead sitting up watching for his master's 
return 1 


CHAPTER XXX. 

mss lavatkrV* narrative ( continued) 

( In the hold's house)* 

On© day LAI A happened to come in while we 
were seated talking about the past The edge of 
our grief was beginning to wear off with the anxiety. 
for the morrow, and we could now speak of those 

H. A small metal hmfqm or hubble-bubble. affected by the 
Kalth community. 
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things without falling into a hysterical fit of weeping. 
Dear mother was telling me how from her hiding* 
place in Tiloki’s house, she saw tho nudnwt sowar* ** 
setting fire to her bungalow, and catching her poultry 
and carrying it off. One Qhulam Ghaua Khan dis- 
tinguished himself especially by applying a fire-brand 
to what a single spark night have ignited. 

L&1A sat down on the ground with a foil in bis 
hand : this foil seems to have becomo his inseparable 
companion. How he came by it he now explained 
to us. 

“ You are aware, sarkdr, that after leaving yon 
in Tiloki’s house I went to the Church, but finding 
I could bo of no service there. I proceeded from 
thence to the jail, to see how things were getting on 
there. I had only this foil in my hand, which I 
had ran and brought from my bouse as soon as 1 
found tho bungalow had boon fired. It seems that 
the sepoys, after tho murderous attack on the Euro- 
peans in Chnrch, collected together in groups, and, 
while a strong body of them marched to the Jail, 
another detachment proceeded by quick stop to the 
htehdhri. They set tire to the public records, and 
plundered all the treasure, which they loaded in 
tumbrils and brought away to their lines, libera 
was some four lakhs in all.* The other party broke 
into the Jail, and set free the prisoners. 

“ When I arrived, they had already done all the 
mischief possible, and had cleared out. A few 
stragglers only remained here and there, scattered 
about in search of loot. 1 * I marked two of them 

U. Mounted orderlies. , 

IS. Plunder. A word which bee been Aaffttoued. ' 
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especially, who from their looks seemed to be brothers. 
One of them, who had entered my office-room and 
was rummaging my desk, seeing me enter, accosted 
me thus: * Are you for the kdtan f I replied: * You 
are a k&far ; you, and your father, and your grand- 
father ! Son of the ’ I was provoked beyond- 

measure at the fellow’s insolence, as if, man to man, I 
was not his match in every way. An altercation follow- 
ed. In the twinkling of an eye I seized his sword 
which had been left standing against the wall outside, 
and, as he came threateningly at me with the intention 
of wresting it from my hand, 1 ran him through his 
heart, and, just as he was falling, I gave him a tight 
kick which sent him clear into the room. He was 
stone-dead. It was now my turn to search for loot. 
I examined his body and found 19 Bs in his waist. 
This I gladly poeketted myself, and l was just get- 
ting out of the room after wiping my sword on his 
dhoti, when the other fellow met me at the door, and 

f ut the question to me : ‘ Where is my brother ?’ 

put on a bold front. The blood-smeared sword 
was in my hand, so I replied unabashed : * What do 
I know where your brother is ? Look for him in 
the 'condemned cells;' he went that way and pass- 
ing him defiantly, I fairly took to mv heels and 
pmlod up only on reaching my house. ’That money 
has proved very handy to me, ttarkdr !" 

“ And are you not afraid of being tracked by the 
avenger of blood ? ” suggested 1 timidly. 

“ No fear, lMhd," a said he ; "in these days of 
anarchy and public commotion, who cares ? And 
•Her au, bad I not anticipated the fellow, be would 




17. Karopeaa children art so spoken oL 

23 
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in all probability have cut short my career for me. 
The sword I have in my possession still, and 1 intend 
to use it should occasion demand it, for the defence 
of my guests.” 

“ Do you think we aro safe in your house, MIA ? 
How are things getting on in the outside world ?” 
enquired mother. 

“As to your first query, tarftd r,” lie replied; “you 
are quite safe as long as [ have strength in my arm. 
He who molests you must first make his wav over 
my body.” And his eyes gleamed with valourous 

I iride. “ 1 shall, nevertheless, not disguise from you the 
act," he continued- “that I am suspected of harbour- 
ing ‘ Firangans.’ More than one jierson has said to 
me: ‘How is it you keep such a close watch over your 
house? What can vou be afraid of?’ To such 

? .uestions the reply which I give is that it is necessary 
or me to be at my house constantly in order to 
protect my women-kind; and, if 1 am not to be at 
my house, what else am I to do, having no employ- 
ment now ? Then comes another question : ‘ Why 
have yon not been to the NawAb, as every one else 
does 4” 

“ What Nawab, Mia ?” enquired mother. 

“ Do you not know, tariar ?” He answered. 
“ After the mqwys entered the city, they were met by 
Qadar Ali khan of the QUA *• family, who sainted 
their leader Suhedir-major GhanshAtn Singh with 
* Salam General Sahab !’ The latter was so pleased 
with the greeting that he at once set him up to be 
4 Nawab,’ and had the fact proclaimed throughout 
the city. He also proclaimed Nirim Ali, a pensioner, 

18. Fort. " T ~ 
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to be Kotwal of the city. Responsible posts were 
offered to Mangal Kbin of Jaklnagar, and NizAm 
Ali Khan of Sbehbaznngar, but the latter positively 
refused to accept office.” 

“And the former ?” enquired mother. 

“ He has taken no office ostensibly on the plea 
of some difference with the Nawab, but be and 
Azzu Kban have been most conspicuous in plunder- 
ing the Sdfuih log’* houses. The former also instigat- 
ed an attack on the treasurer." 

“ O let us hear something about that," eagerly 
asked my cousin. 

“It occurred like this. Mangal Khan, you mast 
know, is one of the well-known braggarts of the city. 
When the sepoys had retired to their lines after 
proclaiming the NawAb, as I have just described, 
Maugul Khan paid a visit to their Commander by 
whom ho was received warmly as an old friend, and 
introduced to the native Doctor of the regiment. 
On learning that the sepoys, gloated with loot, were 
preparing to leave the station, he induced the Snbe- 
aar major to make a raid on Rosa Factory before he 
did so, promising that he would find plenty of booty 
in the rich godowns of the factory. A detachment, 
formed accordingly under the command of Snbedir 
Zorawar Singh, and took the road which passes by 
JhunnA Lai, the treasurer's house. There they made 
a halt, and demanded a contribution from him. ft 
so happened that this very morning a sum of 6000 R*. 
had been sent in by the Tehsildar of JalAl&bad, and 
the mo thin’s in charge hearing of the outbreak 
a* they wore entering the station, oonveyed the 
money straight to the Treasurer's house. This the 
fcsubedAr annexed at once ; and as JbtmnA Lai per- 
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gisted in his refusal to pay him any more, he tied 
him hand and foot, and legs foremost suspended him 
to a tree. At the same time the SubAdAr siezed all 
his bahi-khdtds x * and threw them into a well saying 
as he did so : 'Since, said, you wont give anything 
to us, there go your hahis ;*° we wont leave you the 
means of recovering your money from others*. After- 
wards, when the party of sepoys had passed on, his 
servants took him down from the tree half-dead 
through fright, and the rush of blood to his head. 
When he came to himself, he got his kahdr* 1 to go 
down the well and fish up the papers ; but to prevent 
their being plundered again, he left them hidden 
away in in one of the niches of the cylinder.** 


CHAPTER XXXI, 

MIHK LAVATKR*8 NARRATIVE ( &>ntinn*d ) 

( Some of the Martyred ones), 

44 But you have said nothing about the Rosa 
Factory ?’* suggested mother. 

44 1 was coming to it. Man gal Khan afterwards 
led ZorAwar Singh s party to Raasar, a distance of 
S miles from the city, where they were joined by other 
badmdshes from the villages in the neighbourhood* 
The Factory was set fire to, and no less than 70,000 
gallons of rum, together with a large quantity of 

19. Account-books. 

90, Ledgers. 

21. Beam, a special class of mental*. 
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loaf-sugar and other commodities, were destroyed. 
The liquor and loaf-sugar carried away was immense; 
Mang&l Khan’s share of the latter was said to be a 
cart-load, equal to some forty maunds. Next day 
he seized a number of carts belonging to the different 
khanari *, n and made ( them over to the Subedir- 
major, who marched away at once to join the Bareilly 
brigade.” 

Another day when Lila came in and sat down 
* near us —he used daily to spend a couple of hours 
in our company,— he reiterated his wish to entertain 
us, as be said, good man ! by narrating the events 
that were passing in the outside world. Of these 
events we of course were quite ignorant, except what 
he chose to tell us With tearful eye-*, I begged him 
to tell me if he knew what had become of my dear 
father's body. 

“ I know, Bafta," said be , “ and I would have 
informed tartar before, but I refrained from doing 
so in order to spare your feelings. I went again the 
following day, that is, on Monday afternoon ; and, to 
my astonishment, what did I see ? There lay the 
body of my tartar, of Collector Sihab, and Doctor 
Sihab, exactly on the spot and in the same position 
as 1 had seen them the day before. Con-idering the 
exposure and the great heat, they were neither 
decomposed nor baa their features changed at all. 
The jaokals or the vultures had not touched them, 
but some fiend in human form bad diverted himself 
by making checks on the soles of their feet with the 
point of bts sword. I particularly noticed that tartdr t 
shoes were gone. 


SIS. Persons engaged in the soger trade. 
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As I was turning round to go, the emotions excit- 
ed in my breast by the sorrowful spectacle before 
me having overpowered my nerves, 1 descried two 
persons who by appearance were Musa I ms ns, bring- 
ing in the body of Captain .James who had been shot 
.about 300 yards from the Church ; they brought it 
and laid it alongside sarktlr 33 and Doctor Sahab. 
On enquiry, they told me their names were Nasar 
Ali Khan and Badullah Khan, of Mahalla TArin ; 
that they had once been in the service of Government < 
whose salt they had eaten, and lmd made the resolu- 
tion to commit to mother-earth the mortal remains 
of the sahab lop*. who had Ikmmi murdered without 
cause bv their countrymen ; and, that they were going 
to collect all the bodies, and inter them in separate 
graves before they were done with them. I suggest- 
ed that it was a very hazardous duty which they had 
imposed on themselves, as, if they were discovered by 
the Nawab’s people, they would surely be called to 
account for snowing sympathy to the * luifan.' They 
replied that they were fully aware of the risk they 
were incurring ; hut, they added, that something 
had impelled them to undertake the duty, and that 
they were willing to stand the consequences. 

I was so struck with tbe noble-mindedness of these 
Muslims that 1 too was inspired by their enthusiasm, 
and. putting off my an<jd and Aupatta, began to assist 
them in removing the Ibodies to the pits which were 
getting dug outside the Church. They told me that 
three other corpses were coming, and which, when 
they arrived, I identified to be Mr. Macf'uUam, the 
PAdri-SAhab, Mr. Smith, the Assistant Collector, .and 

23. U is thus the Lola speak* of the Larster family, lit - 
Government or Majesty. A title of respect. 
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Mr. Smith, the Head l^lerk. Alt these seven slaugh- 
tered ones we bnried side by side, covering the 
whole with a masnory slab, on the surface of which 
we made parallel lines to indicate each separate grave. 
Our mournful duty being thus ended, 1 felt a satisfac- 
tion within me which 1 cannot describe. I swear 
by Bbagwdn that *aikar had been very good to me ; 
may his soul rest in sarg !” M 

Our eves suffused with tears, and a sob or two 
escaped dear mother’s lips, but sho restrained her 
emotion. As for me, I thanked my Maker inwardly 
that at length my sainted father’s remains bad found 
a resting-place. 

Wo felt curions to know how Mr MacCullam had 
met his death, for I remembered perfectly his de- 
scending from the pulpit when the sepoys made a cot 
at Mr. Ricketts in his pew, and both of them run- 
ning through the vestry pursued by their murderers, 
into the open air. At the time, I thought the Padri 
had token on easterly direction through the melon- 
fields, bnt I could not tell what became of him. 

“ I could not tell you much,” replied LdLtiu “ All 
that I know is that, while the sepoys attacked Col- 
lector Si hah, the Padri-Sflhah was able to reach a 
melon-field and conceal himself under the creepers, 
when a gang from Lodhipur tracked hint and des- 
patched him with their swords. They left his body 
still quivering, and, shouting ‘din, ’ din,* went and 
joined another gang which had crossed from Lodhipur 
at a different point.” 

“ Poor MacCullam 1 ” exclaimed dear mother. 
“ What a fate ! Tried sore in his domestic affections, 
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he put his whole mind to his sacred calling, and in 
the cause of the holy truths which it was his mission 
to preach, his end was that of a martyr. For he perish- 
ed while in the performance of his duty, and with his 
sacred robes on. Who can deny that he has joined 
the noble army above ? You said, L&1&, that you 
buried Smith Sahab also ; do you know how he 
died?” 

“ Yes, Fajjn of Lodhipur it was who killed him. 
When Smith S&hab heard of the massacre in the 
Church, he got into his buggy, and drove first to the 
Church. Finding it deserted, with the corpses of 
the murdered ones lying here and there, he directed 
his horse’s bead to Mr. Ricketts’ house, and, dis- 
mounting at the gate, he ran up to the house But, 
seeing the plunderers engaged in looting the property, 
he managed to elude their notice and hide in the 
privy. There he remained concealed till the evening, 
and would probably have made his escape m the* 
night, but ju*t about the time when the plunderers 
were dispersing, Smith Sahan’s syce brought np his 
buggy to the house, and began to ask of them 
where his master was. This made them inspect that 
he was hiding somewhere in the house, and they set 
about searching for him. Having traced him at last, 
they dragged him out of his hiding-place, and kicked 
and slapped him, treating him with every mark of 
oontumely He begge 1 hard for hie life, offering hit 

C * 1 watch and chain as the price of it, but Fajju, who 
his chaukidars’ iron-nod cadge! in Ids hand, 
lifted it above his head, and yelling like a fiend that be 
wanted the life, and life he would have, dealt 

him such a crashing blow on his head that the poor 
man fell down senseless, and never spoke againr 
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u Poor Smith 1” sighed mother, M He had plenty 
of time to make his escape had he the wit to do so. 
Ghulam H use in Khan maiik warned him, and offered 
to find him protection, but though his lain sent away 
some of her valuables to his house. Smith laughed 
at her fears, and would not be convinced there was 
anything to apprehend. What wonder when better 
men than him were sceptical, but God’s will must be 
done ! What about Arthur Smith, the Assistant Ma- 
gistrate, Lain ?” 

44 Assistant Sabah was murdered in the city. He 
was 111 with fever, and in his bungalow, at the time 
the mutiny broke out. His idea was to avoid the 
Cantonment and make for the city. He first attempt- 
ed to get admittance into the house of Hamid Hasan 
Khan, Deputise V>I lector; but not succeeding, he went 
direct to the Tchsili, from which place he vrk» taken 
by Mazhar Karim to the house of Muhammad Husein 
Khan, ltakhshi f n and left there by himself. The lat- 
ter would not, however, allow him to remain, and 
sent his nephew to turn him out. Being thus forci- 
bly ejected, he proceeded to the Kotwali, and conceal- 
ed himself in a large trunk. He was shortly after 
discovered, but a Hindu chaprdst belonging to the 
MonsifV Office, led him to Abdul Raiif Khan's 
bouse, at his own request. This was about the hour 
of sunset It would seem that some kind of rejoicing 
was going on at Abdul Raufs, and Man gal Khan 
was also there. He came out and rudely told the 
B&hab to be gone, as his brother in-law, meaning 
Abdul Rauf, was not at leisure to see him. A mob 
mow collected round him, and he was pushed from all 
aides. Somebody prodded him with the hilt of his 

25. Paymaster. 
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sword, and smt on him, calling him a h\far. The 
young man's blood boiled over under the* insult, and* 
faint as ho was with fever and hunger, ho drew out his 
revolver and shot at the man; but alas ! the cap snap- 
ped, and the charge refused to explode. He levelled 
again at the man. hut this time the bullet failed 
to take effect; striking the metal-clasp of the man's 
belt, it rebounded and tell harmless. Utterly dis- 
gusted, the Sahah threw away his revolver, and now 
the man cut at him and brought him to his knees. 
The mob set at him ami hacked him to pieces, ming- 
ling with the murder a degree of ferocity quite 
appalling and unex|*eeted. Fate was against him 
tartar*’ philosophised tie 4 LaM ; "the K am pant 
Buhahur\s has gon<\ for who ever hoard of 

a revolver snapping or a bullet being rented by a 
cloth-belt y 

t% Your reflections are pretty cornvt, 11 observed 
mother ; "‘otherwise* this is not the wav a Britisher 
would die. HtfVe you lw>en able to find out what ho- 
tel Uaptain Salmon? I should have thought that he 
had escaped with the others to Powayan/* 

“There are several versions ooncoming hisdeath. 
One is that, when his bungalow was fired, he waa 
burnt to death This account I am, nevertheless, dis- 
inclined to believe, for I have since heard from his 
punkha-cooly that he esune to a violent end. On the 
news of the massacre in the Ohnrdb reaching him, 
he climbed up the roof of his house He set a ladder 
against the wall, tore the ceiling, and concealed him- 
self on one of the triangular supports. where he re- 
mained till sunset Whim it became dark, he earno 

2fi» f*rc*Oge, gorxl-fortunc. A very cxpttwite won! ? 
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down but was discovered by the sipahis, and killed. 
Yet another account is that an Afghan-Iooking 
Officer was iied up to the can non -wheels, and taken 
by the mutineers to Delhi/* 

44 The reference to Captain Salmon's personal ap- 
pearance could not be mistaken,” observed mother ; 
44 for ho had been to t be Punjab, and had taken to 
cultivating a long Ho wing beard. I remember see- 
ing him often riding past our bungalow, and knew 
him to bo connected with the Forsters of Shekhi,- 
wati / 7 a family with which I was personally ac- 
quainted. From the discrepant accounts which you 
have given of his death, I should say that after all 
be was not killed here, but escaped with the party 
who, it is believed, have found refuge witn the 
Uajuh of Powayan.” 

•* It would not make much difference, m rkat\ 
whether he w;e killed here or killed some-where 
else ; hut that he is no longer alive I can confidently 
affirm, for none of those that went to Powayan lives 
now to tell *he tale ! ” 

27. The country ol liw .Shckharvetts, a Rajput tribe in West 
India. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

MISS lavater’s narrative ( continued ) 

(Some of the refugees and their fate). 

Our curiosity was excited to hear more of the fate 
of the party, which consisted of almost all those who 
had escaped the massacre in the city and station. So, 
when next day we saw Lila again, mother asked 
him to sit down, and toil us the story from the be- 
ginning. 

“You must know then, sark&rf he began. “You 
must know that, after Mr. Ricketts was killed, Mr. 
Jenkins, the Joint Magistrate, as the next senior 
officer, took the conduct of affairs into his hand. Ha 
was in the Church, but, though Mr. Ricketts received 
a sword-wound as he stood by his side, he escaped. 
Having been joined by the Regimental Officers who 
had escaped, they first went up the turret, and began 
to talk as to what they should do in the event of 
an attack; but no such attack was made. And 
even if an attack had been made, as they then stood 
there was not the slightest hope of successful oppo- 
sition, for the whole party was in a panic and per- 
fectly demoralised. Some were for holding out, others 
said how could they having no ammunition, while 
the ladies called out to be taken to a more secure 
spot. For they saw from the turret Subed&r Gbau- 
mim Singh marshalling his men, ordering off one 
detachment to the Jail, another to the Treasury; and, 
having secured the post-guns, he pointed them to the 
knot of Europeans assembled in the Church. It was 
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resolved therefore to escape to Powayan where the 
Rajah Jagannalh Singh would, as they hoped, give 
them his protection.” 

44 Excuse me for interrupting you, L&li,” said L 
44 Even had there been a second attack, there were 
no means of resistance, as, except Captains Sneyd and 
Lysaght who had their guns, and who had come from 
the Mess, that is, from the side opposite Cantonments, 
and therefore they met no sepoys, or they too pro- 
bably would have been shot — except these two gentle- 
men, no one else had any weapon of any sort. There 
might have been some talk of opposing, but ray obser- 
vation was that every one thought of the best means 
of saving himself, and not of lighting. My means of 
judging were accurate, I think; for when they all 
went up the turret, I too, at the desire of my father, 
went with them. Mrs. Sheilds was the only person 
known to toe among them, and she a^ked me to go 
along with her to Chiiauna, but I refused to do so, 
unless they could find means to take my dear father 
too* I was still in Church when they all set off Chi- 
tauna-side, skirting the river.” 

Lila resumed ; u The whole party now set off, 
the ladies in a carriage, while the gentlemen rode or 
walked Mr. Jenkins got hold of the sa war’s horse 
who that morning had acted as Mr. Ricketts’ orderly, 
and galloped off to Chiluuni, where he took a horse 
from Mr. Ricketts’ stable, and overtook the fugitives 
about two miles from the station. The patty con- 
sisted of 12 men, 8 women and 3 children. Out of 
the 4 sawars on duty at the Magistrate s house, only 
one remained with Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins gave 
some instructions to the Tehsildar who had arrived 
meanwhile, and galloped off at a tearing pace. The 
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party reached Powayan the same evening, but wore 
coldly received by the Kajah. He said he was unable 
to protect so large a party, and, that in the event 
of the insurgents coming up, what could he do ? 
But he offered to supply them with carriage, and an 
escort, who would see them as far as Muhamdi. And 
so, after resting for the night in the Rajahs fort, they 
set off the following morning for Muhamdi, wffiicn 
they reached at 11 a. m. the same day. Here they 
were received by Mr. Thomson, the District Officer 
of Muhamdi. The reprieve proved, however, of very 
short duration, for the list Regiment, after the mu- 
tiny at Sitapur, arrived on the <>th of June, and shot 
and cut them down without mercy ; and no one sur- 
vived to tell the dismal tale/' 

u Have you any idea what became of Carew, and 
the other people of the Rosa Factory ?" naked 
mother. 

You mean young Carew and Mr. Brand, his 
assistant ? They have* for the present escaped, I 
believe, and have boon refuged by a Znmimiar near 
to the Factory." 

“ What has become of Amjad Ali Khan ?" asked 
mother again. u We knew him as a hakim, for, when 
Faujdnrt Sarisbtedar, he? used to visit at our house 
occasionally to prescrilx* for the sick.” 

** I know he has not joined the mutineers* for 
he was the only Government Official who proceeded 
to the assistance of the civil aut horities on hearing 
the noise of people shouting in the difocUon of the 
cantonment. And when the Muhaimli was 

sot up on the 31st, he refused to join in the mfrd* 

28, Muhnfnm&lfiti Hag. 
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hmdari ; ,§ of course be was jeered and hooted at as a 
kd/ar by the populace* And, when on the following 
day, the Nawab Q&dar Ali khan and Nidhn Ah 
Kotw&l began to make arrangements for nominating 
the subordinate officers, and offered to retain him in 
his post of Tebsildar, ho refused to take service* The 
next day, when the news of the mutiny at Bareilly 
reached this place, the Nawab headed a procession 
through the town proclaiming the overthrow of the 
British rua\ Proclamations were put forth by order 
of Nizam Ali, stating that for the future the name of 
the English should not he mentioned, and that any 
one heard to do so, should lose his life. Amjad Ali 
Khan, considering his position to he no%v positively 
unsafe, prepared t-o depart for his home in Anuroha, 
but he met with ill-luck on the way. On reaching 
the river Garni, Some of the insurgents caught him, 
and, having first stripped him of his clothes, they tore 
off a bit of cloth from his net coat, and tied it round 
his loins, am! told him to go and show himself to his 
Firangi grandfathers in that state ! Such now-a-days 
is the fate of those who show loyalty to the British 
Government ! 

‘"And Hamid Hasan KMn, the Deputy Collec- 
tor?^ inquired mother. 

“ 1 cannot speak confidently of him, for his con- 
duct has hem somewhat equivocal hitherto. I have 
already told you how poor Mr. Arthur Smith was 
refused shelter at his nouse. I think that had he 
chosen to give him protection, he could have done so; 
for he was, and still is, powerful enough to be courted 
by the Nawab as an ally. Then, it was by his advice 


29. Muhammadan war-cry. 
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that the different arrangements were carried ont for 
officering the city administration ; and he, together 
with Ahmadyar Khan, TehsildAr, took possession 
of the sum of Rs 4,900 which was part of the 
amount which had arrived the day of the mutiny 
from the Tehsili of JabUabad, and divided it among 
several of the Government servants as their pay for 
the past month. So you see, SarkM, his conduct 
is not free from doubt, or above suspicion as Amjad 
Ali Khan's.” 

“ Didn’t another mutinous Regiment come two 
or three days ago on its way to Fatahgarh?” 1 
asked LAia, for 1 had heard the native women talk 
something about it. 

44 It was the 41st Regiment, BAba, from SitApAr, 
the same which massacred the fugitives at Mnhamdi. 
It passed through the district only two days ago, that 
is — on the 10th, and encamped at Azizganj, on the 
other side of the Garra. A party of them surrounded 
the house of Hamid Hasan Khan, and demanded a 
sum of 5,000 R^. The request was refused, and 
the Khan managed to master on his side a large 
force of both MusalmAns and Hindus, and marched 
down to the Garra, prepared to prevent the entrance 
of the Regiment into the city. The sepoys finding 
the whole of the townspeople against them, went off 
in the direction of Fatehgarh, and did not further 
attempt to commit any depredations in the city. The 
KhAn has shown pluck and resolution, but ha hm 
reason to dissemble his real feelings.” 

44 And now please tell us something, LAli, as to 
the fate of the Redmans, our neighbours,” said 
mother. 44 This much I know that their bungalow 
was fired at the same time as mine, and they had to 
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fly. Mr. Redman took the direction of BahAdarpur, 
did he not?*' 

“ And so he did, mrkdr. There were Redman 
SAbab, his MAm Sahab, daughter, and two sons. The 
eldest, Edwin SAhab, is at Agra. They all took 
shelter at first in their cook’s house, bat were driven 
oat from thenoe. Fleeing towards the Khannant, 
they had to cross a deep ravine. They had scarcely 
debouched on a field facing the karbald K east, when 
they were surrounded by a gang of rioters. They 
stripped SAbab and Mem SAhab of their clothing, 
and, while two of the young people went off in the 
direction of Bijlipura, Nippo SAnab, the elder son, 
who carried a sword in his hand, was set upon by a 
second body of rioters. They demanded his sword, 
but he refused to give it up. Meanwhile some of 
the ruffians attacked him in the rear, inflicting seven 
wonnds on him, namely : — one on the nape of the 
neck, two cross-cuts on the left shoulder, one on each 
thigh, and two on the calves of his legs. The young 
man fell weltering in his blood : they iiad apparently 
done for him. He lay all that day and through the 
night, perfectly unconscious. When the parents 
found him, they carried him to the brink of die stream, 
where they helped to prolong his life by pouring 
water into his throat by means of a melon broken 
Into two, and scooped out to form a cup. At one 
time they proposed to tie a stone round his waist, and 
throw him into the river, as ho was to all appearance 
dead; but they afterwards changed their minds as, 
though senseless, he still breathed. Another strange 
remed y which the father had recourse to, is remark- 

80. The Hold la which the ~Mtthamm»daa fitter ■or liihta 
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able for its originality. He filled up the gaping 
wounds with wet sand taken from the bed of the river* 
which seems to have lessened the irritation of the 
cut veins, and eventually stanched the blood* 

u After this* the mother went through several 
hair-breadth escapes, and found refuge at last in her 
sweeper’s house The father succeeded in carrying 
his wounded son to the village of Bnnni: and he is 
now at Powayan, 1 believe. As far as my information 
goes* their lives are up to date saved; hut they have 
gone through many hardships* and are still scattered 
about/’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MISS LAVATRiTs NAKKATIVK : ( coni inuni ) 

( Life in l hr /Atlas house I. 

It thus seem* that by the 13th or 14th of Juno, 
that is, about the period of which I am speaking, 
every European or Christian resident, of Shahjahin- 
pur had been murdered. The only ones saved were 
ourselves and the Redman family. Our perils were 
not over, however. On the contrary they were only 
yet begun, as the farther narrative will show. By 
the outer world it was believed that we too had 
perished. An inoidout which ooeured while we were 
still in the L&ii’s house, will serve to illustrate this 
remark. 

A nuhlor* 1 woman, named Hatta, came onoe to 
sell fish. Lili's wife remarked to her : 


31. The bhatidri caste. 
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“ You have come after such a kmg time t And, 
moreover, you don’t seem to have sold anything to- 
day?” 

“ Ah, Lal&in 1 ”** she replied. “ Who is there now 
to buy ? The good Firangis are gone. Time was 
1 used every day to be at Lavater's or Redman’s, and 
never did I return from tbe former without my 4 or 
5 annas. Not only did Lavater’s Mem buy from 
me, but she also used to get mo to cook the fish for 
her, and which I did. And she used to pay me 2 
or 3 annas over, that is, as much again as the fish 
itself was worth.” 

“ Then what has bocome of them ?” LalAin asked. 

“ Why, tbe S&bab and Bdha.” she answered — 
“ were kuled in Church, while the Mem Sahab went 
and threw herself in tbe river.” 

“Are you sure of this ?” asked Lal&in. 

“Sure? Of course !” said she. “There canbe 
no doubt of it, for my goodm&n himself, while fishing 
tbe next morning, saw her corpse floating, and iden- 
tified it.” 

This story Lal&in related to us afterwards as an 
instance of how things get bruited about, and the 
truth gets coloured when handed from mouth to 
mouth. 

We had now been in L&l&’s house for 14 or 15 
days. We owed our meals to him, but our clothes 
had become dirty and torn. Wo fled with the one 
suit we had on our persons at the time. There was 
no possibility of our getting a change, and more- 
over it was necessary for us to get into native dress. 


SS. The female of a 1414 or Kiith. 
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So mother sot ns to tear np some of oar under-oloth- 
ing, and make kurtia ** for ourselves. And she pur* 
chased a couple of lahngda u and dupattds, one of 
which she wore herself, and the other she tore and 
made two out of it, viz : one for myself, and the other 
for my cousin. One of the lahngas was gangdm, and 
the outer munga tdri : a species of coarse stuff worn 
by kiathnis. 3 ‘ These we nad to wash occasionally 
in the yard when they became insufferably dirty, 
and put them on again when half-dry. 

It was also necessary, as the means of concealing' 
our identity, to take native names. Mother’s Chris- 
tian name being “ Mary.” the transition from that to 
“ Mariam ” was a natural one. I was given the 
name of “ Khurtheid,"** and my cousin, being a girl 
of short stature, was called “ iVanni."* 7 Cocky, my 
mother’s half-brother, was dubbed “ Ghuldm Husain , n 
His mother was known as “ Ghulam-Husain’s mother,” 
and granny was “ Bari Bi " n This nomenclature 
combined with our changed costume, converted us 
into a Muhammadan family, to all intents and pur- 
poses; and, as every one of us could speak the Urdu 
language with fluency, and we readily fell in with 
the domestic habits of a native household. It would 
have been difficult for one who had seen ns before 
to know us again as the same Lavators. 

S3. Coal*. 

84. Petticoat*. 

35. Female of Kiith. 

86. Persian for Son. 

87. lit: small. Both these are female names among the Muham- 
madans. 

38. Old lady. 
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life at the IAl&’s house was not without some 
touches of humour. There lived in the samo house 
with ns a woman named llatnh, wife to one Imrat 
Lhl, who, like Lali, was a Kaith. He was a short, 
stout man ; and she a tall, ugly woman. He hail 
daughters by her but no son. So his longing was for 
a son and heir to his name and fortunes, which to be 
sure were not considerable, for he only earned a 
precarious living by following the trade of a petition- 
writer. He was besides a star-gazer. In course of 
timo. it so happened that be became intimate with a 
kahdrin , TO wbo used to fill water for his family, and, 
like himself, was short and stout. He admitted her 
to his bed, and begat two sons by her. But though 
his longings were thus satisfied, his peace was disturb- 
ed by the wranglings of his wives ; and as his income 
fell short of the increased demands of his household, 
he made up his mind to desert them and seek his 
fortunes abroad. And this accordingly he did. His 
wives thus left to their own wits, made up their 
differences for a time, and continued to live together 
as before. The wife real used to earn a living by her 
needle, while her rival used to grind. Neverthless 
their natural jealousies would break out frequently. 
Whereas formerly the dhimarid 40 used to taunt her 
by calling her man-tUri : 41 “ Man utri ! why did you 
not get sons ? Why envy my good fortune V she 
began now to throw taunts at her by referring 
contemptuously to her occupation of a seamstress. 

to. Female of kaMr or the bearer caste. 

40. Same as kahdr. They make nets and cultivate the naffafnf 
not. 

41. Lit: out «f favour with the heart; a term at ooutempt. 
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“ TeondtiV*** she would say; “ Teondli 1 why did 
yon not keep IAlk, if yon were snch a good needle- 
woman?’’ The other could only grumble, and say : 
“Since this chandd l ** has come, even L&1& has gone 
away 1” At other times she gave her a home-thrust : 
“When you drow water, you had corns in your hands, 
and now grinding has given corns to your fingers. 
Where next are you going to get corns ?” 

Imrat LAI turned a jog!** and practised as a 
soothsayer and an exorciser of evil spirits. His servi- 
ces were held in great request, and he began to make 
a comfortable living. Being a Persian scholar, and 
having devoted particular attention to the study of 
astrology as taught both by the Arabic and Indian 
schools, he acquired skill in incantation ; but as he 
had decided to throw off all his earthly encum- 
brances, he used to perform gratituous services, fre- 
quently rejecting offers of money. Having got an 
inkling to his whereabouts, the dhimarid got a letter 
written to him, and brought it to me to read, as she 
knew that I could read Urdu. It ran thus : — 

“0 thon who hast left me unknown, like mustard 
oil, “ which absorbs in the skin leaving an agreeable 
odour behind ! Thou with the rotund form which 
dances before my eyes like a globule in the air, and 
thy round owlet eyes which, were they near, would 

~ 42. Industrious. Used here as a bam of reproach. 

43. An outcast, a wrotch. 

44. A Hindu devotee. One devoted to penance or meditation, 
and aspiring to union with the Supreme Being by mean* 
at roUgioua contemplation. 

48. Mustard -oil is largely and by the common sorted natives 
as an unguent tor the akin. It is Mid to be a preservative 
against sudden (drills. 
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glare at me vacantly while I am inditing these affec- 
tionate lines ! Wilt thou still snap thy fingers at the 
variableness of womankind when this letter is evi- 
dence of my unceasing thought of thee ? Why did 
yon call me your Iddo 4€ when yon had no love for 
me, and why have you loft me to the taunts and 
jeers of that stick of a woman 47 whom you in your 
i»erverse fondness used to call rofnrf? 4 * For had she 
been a jewel, why would you have given her up 
for mo ; or if I was a Iddo, why would you have 
•sported like this with my feelings? So who has 
proved untrue*, you or I ? Drown yourself then in a 
handful of water , i9 or come hack and make my hated 
rival an ornament for your nock, or wear her effigy 
nine times round your arm 40 as a charm against my 
longings for you /* 41 

Bui the only reply which sho received to this 
gushing epistle was a couplet, which may be render- 
ed thus ; — - 

M When i have pronounced tlio attachments of 
the world to he worthless and good-for-nothing, then 
sorrow is nothing to me and grief has no longer a 
point. Kindness cannot affect, nor has oppression 
any terror for me/’ 

46b 1*4 io i* a female name ; it rmnns the loved one, one to 

cares# or sport with : from the Hindi Inr or sport.. 

47, In rofwtKv t*» tie tall, loan figure of her rival. 

IS. Hatum is a Hindi term for a precious stone or jewel. 

A very common term of reproach : * drown yourself in a 
handful of water!* 

60. A play upon the name Ratni. An armlet studded with the 
nine precious stones i# called a nmurate* or nine-gems. 

61. It m impassible to convey through the English language 
the playful humour of the Kiith dialect, which is full of 
fun ami point. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE REBEL GOVERNMENT. 

I have rotated already that on the 31st of May 
the green flag of the prophet was raised by the in- 
surgents. Unlike the British flag, however, it proved 
to be a symbol of oppression. 

One day it happened that a burly kalwdr ** from 
Bah&darganj offered to buy some mangoes of A 
kunjrd, 1 * but he wanted to pay for them at a rate 
which was absolutely below the bazar rate. Said the 
kunjra : “ If you can get them cheaper elsewhere, 
you can do what you like with me.” 

“ And so I shall,” replied his customer angrily — 
“ if thou wilt not count a hundred and twenty for 
the pice just now.” And he lifted his clab at him 
menacingly. 

The lcunjrd was awed, but according to the wont 
of his tribe, began to shout that he was being looted. 
The kakedr, nothing abashed, now knocked him down, 
rode on his chest, and bit off his nose dean. A crowd 
had collected to — enjoy the fun 1 but nobody dared 
interpose or even remonstrate with the aggressor, 
who, alter this cowardly outrage, carriod oft all the 
mangoes there were in the basket- The kunjrd went 
and made a complaint to the Nawib, but no notice 
was taken of it. 

Another instanoe was related of unmitigated 
oppression on the part of the Nawab himself. 

S3. A carte who deal in the nle of cpiritaoa* liquor, 

58. Green -grocer. 
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Qhdar Ali Khan had pledged some of his jewels 
with a iunar H daring the days of his insignificance ; 
but now that he was supreme ruler, he called upon 
him to give them op. The sundt- of course asked that 
he should foreclose the mortgage; but incensed at sack 
a request, the Nawab sent a tuman 6 * to his house, 
who entered it and, not only recovered the jewels 
but, plundered it of all ho possessed besides. 

There was thns an end to ali organised govern- 
ment. The common people trembled for their person 
and their property. There was no appeal against 
the executions and the tyrannies that were practised 
daily. Tbe-only class that presumed to raise its head 
against the now regime, wore tho Rajpiits of certain 
villages, who not only refused to pay the revenue but 
prepared to attack the seat of power. A force was sent 
out against them under the leadership of Nizam Ali; 
they were attacked and defeated, and three of their 
heads were brought and set np on poles at the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares as a warning to others. But 
though defeated and despersed, they were up in arms 
again, and threatened to commit depredations even in 
the city. 

The rule of the Nawab Qhdar Ali Khan was daily 
becoming unpopular. There were several leading 
families who still kept aloof from him, and whom he 
had taken no pains to conciliate. And, what was 
more important, there was no money in the public 
treasury wherewith to carry on the government. 
All the money that was to be found in the District 
Treasury had been oarried off by the rebel soldiery, 

#4. Goldsmith. 

56. A detachment of soldi era; properly, tea thousand. 

26 
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and there was hardly any revenue coming. As for 
the administration of justice, though tribunals existed 
in name, the people abstained from having recourse 
to them; examples such as those I have cited above 
having infusea a salutary dread into their minds of 
the consequences they were to expect, if they carried 
their causes before the public courts. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

FARHAT TO ZIKAT. 

u From him saves! thou, good Ilulasia?” * 4 Vi! 
upni sir Id qasam , Bi ! H why should I tell a lie?” 

44 Tell me then who has brought it that I may 
know how to reward the messenger.” 

u Dont be absurd, choti Ii{ ;* 7 Qadri ndin m has 
brought it, and she slipped it in my hand behind the 
ghnn$at m but you will not In* so incautious m to speak 
to her on the subject ? And, why should you forgot 
your faithful HnWia, if you will be so generous as 
to reward any one?” 

The reader will understand that this short con- 
versation took place between Zinat and her mother's 
slavo-girl, Since the first interview which wo have 
recorded, the lovers had met but once, and that under 

iJl\ is an extremely common interjection. The rest of the 
phonic, mean* : I swear by my head. mi** ! 

57. Young mi*trnm : the manner in which the fO»»f 

imlf <»f the house is add ft*** i by a domestic, 

58. Feminine of ndi or barber A common servitor tti a Path* 
household. 
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circumstances of difficulty. The letter which Zdnat 
received was from Farblat* She ran up the stairs 
unknown to her mother, and with the famt light of 
the setting sun* read what followeth : — 

Farhai to Zinai. 

"‘Truly have I written this epistle; 

But oh ! I hesitate to deliver it into the hand of 
the messenger ; 

For hard it is that* while these longing eyes 
are denied a view of thee* 

lie who carries this should he privileged to 
behold thee* and not I ! 

44 O thou ornament of the assembly of delight ! O 
stealer of hearts ! 0 thou mirror of beauty ! Peace 
be to thee ! 

u When l call to mind our childhood days, I feel 
that it was the happier period of our existence, for 
it was not necessary for you to hide yourself behind 
brick-walls from my gaze ; nor could any one suspect 
us of improper behaviour, for I was a boy just enter- 
ing my teens, and you an innocent guileless girl. 
Love had not established his seat firmly in our hearts. 
Your raven locks were neither so dark nor so long 
as to form a net for captivating the hopes and desires 
of those who beheld you; nor did your luscious eyes 
the wanton beauty, the allurement, and the 
ition which they have since acquired. Your 
rosy cheeks before which the pretentious pul * 9 now 
blushes, did not then tinge witn passion nor did your 
style possess the taking power, the effect of which is 
now felt by one and all All that has changed. Love 

SS. Ut : a flower, but met ; the rose. 
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noW reigns supreme in yonr heart and mine, and the 
chief desire 'which animates ns both is to meet and 
talk with each other; and while yon hang on my arm 
and lift yonr eye-lashes which sweep the horizon of 
my ravished senses, my sole wish is to gaze, and gaze 
on yon until our souls blend with each other, and we 
feel as if there could be no separation on earth. 

“Ah ! those halcyon days will never return. We 
used to meet by stealth, but that very ciroumstanoe 
enhanced the pleasure of intercourse. Wo can no 
longer hope for the same good luck any more, for 
while my liberty has been restricted so that I am 
unable to leave the house on any pretence whatever, 
the unhappy dessensions between our respective 
parents threaten to cut off all communication between 
the two families. My father reigns, and he directs 
his absolute power in order to crush my hopes and 
my love. The attempt is vain, however, and will 
prove ineffectual. He can neither dispel the one nor 
kill the other. On the contrary, my madness, if so 
they will call it, grows intenser daily. Like a stream 
which gliding along gently before, meets with oppo- 
sition, gathers accumulated strength and overlaps 
the embankment thrown to check its course, and 
taketh its onward course with the velocity and rush 
of a torrent ; so my desire to possess thee, Zinat — 
to possess thee all for my own, grows stronger and 
fiercer daily. 

“ I would take a step that would astonish every 
one, but my fear is that your reputation, if not your 
liberty, will suffer by it. 0 thou lovely as the moon- 
beam of the* fourteenth night !*° Then lovelier thm 

60, The Util <* toe lunar month, wktah is faU-nueo night. 
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the morning star ! Most we then* abandon the hope 
of calling each other by a holier name than we 
now bear ? Does Fate deny us the privilege of 
standing side by side on the evening when our 
hopes and our desires will be consummated, or of 
walking hand in hand to accomplish the journey of 
life ? No I I am resolved this shall not be ! I swear 
by the love I bear thee, that this state of uncertainty 
must end ! My malady, as they call it, grows worse 
daily; the pain in my heart ravages my very vitals, 
and'will shortly stop the issues of life, if thou, my 
physician, will not come soon to apply the balm 
which alone can cure it. There is no remedy pro- 
vided for it by Natnre, and Heaven cannot bestow a 
more efficacious one. 

“ Art thou prepared, my Zfnat, to don the gar- 
ment of resolution, to leave the parental roof, and 
trusting thy honour and thy safety to my keening, 
cross the border with me, and take np thy residence 
with thy infatuated slave in some remote port of the 
wilderness where we may pass the remainder of our 
days in ease, contentment, and mntnal happiness ? 
Then we shall take oar fill of pleasure, then we shall 
fear no interruption to the even tenour of our lives, 
then we shall defy the world who now frowns at our 
loves, and seek the blessing of Allah; who will look 
benignly at the anion of two hearts already joined 
by Him in Heaven, but which the malice ana cruelty 
of our relation- seeks ruthlessly to sever. Thou tremb- 
lest ! Thy nerves are shaken, thou art amazed at the 
boldness of the suggestion ! But, love, be calm 1 and 
let ns be adventurous and bold, for daring wins the 
day. 

0 thou magnetized emblem of eapreroe love 1 
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The sigh which I. heave from my heart; carry this 
silent language with the electricity of love to the eye 
of her who awaits my coming ! 

THV DKVOTKD FARHAT. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ZINAT TO FARHAT. 

The reading of the letter occupied Zinat longer 
than she had thought ; she covered the missive with 
kisses, and kissed each page as she turned it over. 
The perusal of it thrilled her with emotion, and the 
last part of it filled her with consternation. A train 
of reflections passed through her sorrow-strikeu 
breast; and, while musing upon the past and the future, 
she fell asleep on the step where she had sat down. 
The voice of Huiasiu roused her : “ Where are you, 
choti Bi ?” she called out. “ Haven’t you been able 
to remove that insect yet from your coat ? Bihi wants 
to know when you are coming to bed.” She conceal- 
ed the precious bit of paper in her bosom, and went 
to sleep with it, mentally wishing that she had grown 
a rose-bud so that she might always be near hit 
breast. 

Her slumber was short and agitated. She opened 
her eyes suddenly, fancying it was her beloved bend- 
ing over her to kiss her’ to asleep. “It proves bat 
a dream,” said she; “ I bad but grasped a shadow. 
But O gentle sleep, return often with the like 
appearance 1 No witness is there in sleep, and yet 
there is the resemblance of the delight. How great 
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the joy I experienced, how substantial the transport 
that affected mo ! How I lay dissolved in delight 
throughout my whole marrow ! How pleasing to 
remember it, although short-lived was that pleasure, 
and tho night speeds on rapidly, and is ruinous of my 
attempts at bliss !” 

She rose with a heavy heart before it was yet 
day, resolved that, if circumstances restrained tier 
lips, a reply on paper shall confess her Hume and her 
determination. So she quietly retired to her room, 
and with trembling hand she put together the words. 
Her right hand held tho pen, and the other a clean 
jshect, white as tho unspotted surface of her own 
nnocent heart. She began and then she hesitated ; 
she wrote and then corrected what she bad written ; 
she marked and then scratched out; she altered, and 
condemned, and approved : and one while she threw 
it down when taken up, and at another time, she 
took it up again. What she would write she knew 
not ; the sentiments came to her lip but she found 
a difficulty in expressing them in apt language. 
Her wounded heart — her pale complexion — her fall- 
ing nwav— her down-cast looks— .her eyes often wet 
with tears- her sigh too fetched without any seeming 
cause — frequent embraces — kisses ; thoughts welled 
up — but she must be quick, or the house will be up 
with the first dawn. At length she began : — 

Zina t to Farhat. 

“To whom am 1 to relate tho story of my love — 
the pain that gnaws at my heart, for 1 have no con- 
fidante and no friend ? 

My companion is the memory of thee ! and my 
attendant is this sore heart within ! 
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“ 0 the delight of my stricken son] I Thou son 
of the hemisphere of my joy ! Thou pole-star that 
guidest the trail bark of my existence over life’s 
tempestuous sea ! Thou star of my night ! Thou gem 
of my morning ! 

“ Thy letter has reached me carrying solace like 
a message from heaven. Would that I were with 
thee, — every day, every hour —nay eternally ! For 
then would this aching heart be warmed by thy 
touch, and cease to palpitate. Thou canst have no 
conception, love, of what I suffer for thee. Every 
moment my actions and my words are watched, and 
the expected arrival of my father from his voluntary 
exile gives me greater concern; for when ho kno»*B 
the relations which subsist between as, he will be 
furious, and will interdict all intercourse between ns. 
I would have anticipated the proposal which thy 
letter contains; but was restrained by a consideration 
of the risk which my character, my reputation, and 
my personal security will run. But my fainting heart 
is now weary of my present existence. I cannot boar 
thy separation any longer. I am a captive, captive 
to my love for thee. But I hug the chain with rapture. 
Therefore, 0 zephy r ! take me like the scent of the 
early rose whithersoever thon wilt, for I commit 
myself, and my all to thy guidance ! 

Thine till death, 
Zjxat. 

She folded up the letter and sealed it, and as 
Hulas ia was comimg in to tell her that her younger 
brother was already up and had ordered his horse, she 
slipped it into her hand, and went back to her bed.* 

— — — — ■ 

• Some of the pasaagea in thin .Chapter ham been adapted 
from Ovid's MeUmorphoiia 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MISS lavatkr’h narrative ( continued) 

( Domestic econo m /). 

1 think I have* mentioned that our meals were 
cooked by the La kiln. This is u domestic duty which 
in a poor, or middle class Hindu family, devolves upon 
the housewife. And, csi»ecialiy when her sda 61 or 
nanti** are in the house, her duties in the kitchen 
denote her subordination to her elders, though she 
retains the epithet of baht i es or dulhan . w 

When engaged in this occupation, she puts off 
her ordinary clothes, and dresses up in a sdr(. The 
mrl consists of one piece of cloth, 4 to 12 yards long, 
by 1 1 yanl broad. The manner of wearing it is, to 
take it round the waist and fasten it in a knot in 
front, then bring the rest round the body and throw 
the end of it like a scarf over the shoulder. In 
the eastern parts of India, this is the only gar- 
ment worn by the women. Some of the better 
classes wear it with inimitable grace, so that the whole 
of the person is effectually draped. The sdri is eithfer 
cotton or silk, and costs from one to fifty rupees. 
The embroidered sarin of Benares cost as high as 500 
It» . ouch. m 

<*L IfoUivr-mdaw. 

«2. Or, fMiunt, bu»^ii»il » sister, l*»tb of whom hold a higher rank 
in the order of family precedence than the soil or brother’s 
wife, 

<*3. (tough icrdudaw. 

ht. Bride. 

27 
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The paraphernalia of the kitchen consist of the 
chankd , the chulhd , and the utensils. The c hauled is 
a small area, say four foot square, marked off at one 
end of the verandah or room, and sometimes enclosed 
with a low ornamental ridge, 5 or 6 inches in height, 
made of clay mixed with cow-dung by the house-wife 
with her own hands. The inner surface of the en- 
closure is similarly plaistered with nuid and cow-dung 
mixed together, and it is white-washed every day, 
before the process of cooking begins, with yathni 
miiti** 'The mud being dissolved in water in air 
open salver, the house-wife takes a bit of old cloth, 
dips it in the solution, and passes it over the surface. 

By the time she has arranged the pots and pans, 
and cut up the vegetables, or cleaned the ML, the 
ground is sufficiently dry to be trod upon. She now 
enters the chaukd hare-foot, and lights a fire of chip- 
ped wood or kandd m in the chulhd which is a mud 
erection in the form of all with the open base front- 
ing the operator. ShepuuVjthe dal on fire ; mean* 
while she kneads the wheat-flour in a pan, and leaves 
it for a while, stirring the ddl occasionally with a brass 
or wooden ladle, hdl is cooked in water only, heated 
ghi m being poured over it at the time of eating. The 
vegetables are chiefly prepared in oils, though some 
people with a nicer palate prefer gh{. Goafs* meat 
also is a common luxury in a Kaith household, but wo 
seldom, if ever, got a taste of it. The ddl being ready, 
the pin is taken down, and an iron tdvd™ placed 

66, A kind of soft earth. 

66. Cow-dung cakes used tor fuel 

67. Oven. 

68. Undarified butter. 

69. An inverted metallic ronnd pan uacd for baking bread. 
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on the chtllhA on which the bread is baked. It is 
without any leaven as a rule, though the cakes are 
sometimes lubricated with yh{ : but this is a luxury. 

The master of the house having eaten, the females 
were served out, and wo among them. We of course 
eat our meals in our small room, but the other females 
entered the chnukd attired in m n\ and there sat 
down and eat in metal plates. After the meal is over, 
it is customary to wash the hand- with mud or gram- 
flour, which effectually removes the grease, and ren- 
ders the skin perfectly clean of all impurities. 

Once there was a 70 in one of the neigh- 

bouring Katth families, and a basketfnl of sweets was 
also >ent to Ilia’s house, of which we of course had 
our share. 

A ra(-i<t<7d is essentially a female observance. In 
some localities, it is culled bv the name of UioriA . 
On the occasion of a sons marriage, for example, 
while the male portion of the family are away with 
the Mrdt / 1 the female friend* of the family gather 
together for the purpose of offering their congratu- 
lations to the bridegroom's mother. A mt-juyd or 
night-watch is observed, and they all are supposed to 
spend the night in singing and feasting. Wnile the 
greater number of them sit round in a circle and sing, 
one of them keens time on a dholak% a monotonous 
measure being kept up on both sides of the drum. 
The dhotak is a round wooden cask, both the open- 
ings of which are covered with goatVbide called 
pum* ; the edges of the leather are pasted down to 
the wood, and connected together by means of a cord 

TO. hit : a keepi ng-up-at* u tghU a vigil 

7!. Bridal party. 
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made to run triangularly from one side to the other. 
Metal lings aro passed through these triangles, and 
by means of them the paras are tightened to the re- 
quired pitch. Then a double cord is fixed to both 
ends for the purpose of either hanging the instru- 
ment round the neck, or holding it to the knot** The 
knee resting on the barrel, the first two or three 
fingers of the hands are brought into requisition to 
play the two sides. The right hand plays the right, 
purd which answers to tin 1 treble, and the left band 
the bass. To make the left purd given hoarse sound. 
It is either lined in the centre with a preparation of 
rosin, or a lump of moistened wheat-nour i.^ pasted 
on it outside. This, however, is usually done to the 
tabld f and not the tlholal. 

The songs sung on such occasions are well known 
to the women. They are songs which are seldom, if 
ever, sung by tin* men : they are called rat-jaod Mings: 
simple village ditties, gay and mirthful, ending in a 
refrain which is taken up by the chorus. The sounds 
are far from pleasing to the cultivated ear ; they aro 
nevertheless apt to excite pleasurable emotions in 
those who understand rustic music, or have lived in 
the country so as to enter into the domestic recrea- 
tions of a native household. 

While the singing is going on, some of the guests 
assist in making <jul*ruhU, which is the principal dish 
cooked at a rat-jaad . A large karhdi or frying-pan 
is placed on fire, ghi is poured in, and, when it is suffi- 
ciently heated, a lump of wheat-flour mixed and beaten 
up with sugar is dropped into it. If at once forms 
into a ball which sucks up the gh{. Whan sufficiently 
fried, it is taken off with a perforated ladle, and another 
Jump dropped in. As a rule, several lumps are drop- 
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pod in and taken out at a time. The gulgvMs^ when 
ready, are kept in a basket well covered up, otherwise 
they would harden by the action of air. Next morn- 
ing, portions are sent to friends' houses and partaken 
of greedily, for it is not always that such a treat can 
be had. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MISS I.AVATKIl’ft NARATIVK ( Conti mud ) 

( Pomestic Customs ) 

As 1 have described the Hindu raljagd, I may 
as well, before I proceed further with the narrative of 
my personal exj>erionees, give a brief description of 
the ceremony as observed among the Muhammadans. 

it is held usually on the occasion of child-birth, 
the second khushi™ or a marriage. When a son is 
bom, the female friends of the mother or jaceha 71 
come to the house, and keep up the cfutti 7 \ which is 
a period of six or seven days following the event, at 
the end of which the mother leaves her bed, and 
bathes, A ratjagd on the occasion of a marriage is 
held on the night previous to the marriage, and one 
in celebration of the second khushi on the night fol- 
lowing the performance id’ the rite. 

As described before, the women sit round in a 
circle, and sing to the music of the dholak. The Mu- 

73. The rite of cm'urocreioii. 

7B, Or, more correct ly, :o#Im ; the young mother. 

71, lit : Sixth tiny; the sixth day after child-birth. 
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hammadan female sex has a keener appreciation of 
sounds than the Hindu. Though dancing is looked 
down upon, and is not generally practised, a young 
sprightly member of the chorus will sometimes stand 
up when pressed, and take a few steps. Encourag- 
ed by her example, another will stand up, and say : 
“You are not right: this is the way how the step should 
go;” and so on. Of course their attempts at the ‘light 
fantastic’ are clumsy and crude, and are productive 
of risibility among the spectators; for the art of danc- 
ing in India is reserved exclusively to the professional 
or kasbi , be he man or woman. In wealthier families, 
however, the dancing part of the raijmja is performed 
by a domni . The domni or domin is a profession- 
al dancer and singer. >Shc differ* from the ordinary 
kasbi in that she dances only in the presence of a 
female audience, and within the zandn-khand walls; 
and, unlike the other, has female musicians to attend 
her. The musicians are lour in number,— two of 
them play the sd ratty i or fiddle, one the tahld or 
drum, and another the nwjird or bells. Unlike the 
men-musicians, these sit down and play; and as to the 

E erformer on the drum, she plays the bdnhd for the 
ass, and the right half of a dholuk for the treble. 
The dancer passes round the whole circle of the au- 
dience; and, when she sits down to sing, as she does, 
taking the andience in groups of four or five to sing 
to at a time, then the musicians just move up to give 
her the accompaniment more effectually; otherwise 
they sit and play at the end of the far$h or floor. 

While the singing is proceeding, pdn is banded 
round at irregular intervals, and the spectators ap- 
plaud the singer now and again, whenever they are 
more particularly pleased with her performance; and. 
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may-be, some of them will give her a rupee or two 
in token of their satisfaction. This, which is known 
as bel t she receives and hands it to her chief musician, 
while she makes a low valdm to the donor. 

The viands cooked at a rat~jagd consist of pulguhfo 
and rahm. The quantity is regulated by the rule of 
mwdi/dt and dhaiyd, thut is to say — the flour may be 

seer or 2| seers, maund or 2J maunds : it can- 
not be the equivalent of a whole number or any other 
fraction of a whole. If the quantity to be cooked is 
small, t he cooking is done usually by the women them- 
selves, assisted by a mim. But when it is in maunds, 
the master of the house comes to the rescue, and gets 
a ndl to do it in the marddnd™ The pulpy Ids are 
sometimes as large as a cocoa-nut; but, as I have 
described this dish already, I will not repeat the des- 
cription here. As to the nthm. however, it consists 
of ground-rice kneaded in milk and sugar. Raw 
phi is poured on this, and cut dry-fruit is added after- 
wards, namely : raisins, pistachios, almonds, and chi* 
ronji™ ; the whole being mixed up together, and form- 
ed into clods as large as the hand can hold. It is, 
you may say, a kind of thick paste formed into irre- 
gular lumps. 

These viands are not partaken of until a quantity 
is first sent next morning to the nearest mosque. The 
direction given to the carrier by the mistress of the 
house is : ‘I have obsorvtxl KhuJd kd rat-jagd ; n take 
this in the name of Allah, and fill up the tdq* n with 

75. The part <f the house reserved for the male portion of the 
family. 

7S, Nnt of the chironjt* mpidtt. 

77. lit : OwTk v*giL 

7*. Niche. 
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iL* The carrier does so, placing in as much as the 
niches will hold. The mullah 79 of the mosque then 
takes it, and uses it up in his own house. Ana ho may 
also give some to the poor, who generally throng 
before the mosque on hearing of the treat awaiting 
them. This duty discharged, the guests partake of 
what is left, and portions arc also sent to friends* 
houses who have not attended. 

lint-jLVjtis are held also as thanksgiving* for spe- 
cial favors bestowed by Heaven. For instance ; a 
vow is made, — * if Allah gives me so and so, if such 
a request of mine is granted, I will hold a rat-jaqd to 
His name’ — the request being granted, in payment 
of the vow, a rat-ja»t*i is held a* above described. 

A rai-jathi i> always an occasion of rejoicing, and 
it is held only ro mark some special event in the 
family. Celebrations of the kind never take place in 
a Muhanimdan family on a frivolous pretence, or its 
the moans of gratifying the desire for cotnjpanv, or 
to hear music, or indulge in greater social inter- 
course I between the females of one house with those 
of another. 

The reader will observe that a rat-jagd partakes 
of a //iiw-religioua character. It is made the oc- 
casion for a charitable distribution of cooked food. 
But there are other form* of charity appertaining to 
the female members of the house, which I shall now 
proceed to describe. 

79. The resident minister, #> to tpcok. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MISS lavatkr’s narrative ( continued ) 

(Other domestic ohserra nces ). 

There is another kind of distribution known as 
B(bi ka tumid, called also lSihi ki sainak or Bibl kd 
ddnit . This too is a thank-offering for some special 
favor grants! by AllAh, or a token that a vow once 
made has been fulfilled* The mistress of the house has 
ti ouuntity of sweet-rice cooked, which, when ready, is 
poured out into a kora k umid or new earthen-pan. 
67*4 cut dry-fruit, and a quantity of milk and cream 
are poured on it; and, Fdtihd being read, the whole 
is covered up with a clean basket and put aside. 
Invitations*^ have l>een sent already to guests, who of 
course are women. The kundd is not meant for ordi- 
nary guests at all : it mm only be eaten by the friends 
and relations of the hostess, or by saiddnl$. m It is 
served before 5 women or 7, or in excess of that in 
odd numbers; and the guests must be the legitimate 
single wives of their husbands: sohdgam t m that is, 
given to the strict observance of the pardd, never 
been seen by a stranger-male above six years of age, 

SC. The invitation i# an oral one, and i* couched Unis : “ I have 
held I/a* rat HibV$ kundd, come \ " 

St. Frnn ; of Salad; met : a descendant of Hondo's. who was the 
grandson of Muhammad by FitimdL his daughter. 

The term J5HH in such cases refers always to FAtimi, 

&2» A woman beloved by her husband, or a married woman 
whose husband la alive. &*Mg is the affection of a husband. 
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and given to performing the namdz-i-panjgd ndJ® In 
the absence of friends or relations — and so many as 5 
or 7 are very seldom found among them — their places 
are supplied by the same number of Saiad women, 
able to fulfil the specified conditions. The guests 
come well-dressed having gone through the hath dur- 
ing the day, and the iundd is placed before them. 
They are supposed not to have taken any food for 
twenty-four hours; so they sit down to it with keen 
appetites, every one eating out of the same plate. 
When dismissing them, it is customary to give them 
some chirdghi or a dole in cash. It may he cither 
a dupaltd in the corner of which a rupee is tied up; 
or a rupee, together with a complete suit of clothes 
consisting of the five garments. 

The institution of Ilazrat Btld hi kundd dates 
from the reign of the Knif^ror Jahangir. It is re- 
lated that when hi* attentions to the wife of Sher 
Afgan became decided, and the belief gained ground 
thut she was going to bo the future queen-regnant ; 
the queen that was, namely, the legitimate first wife 
of the emperor, formed the design of making an open 
show of contempt for her rival by inviting the ladiejt 
of the Court to a feast in which she could not join. 
She accordingly promulgated the conditions, one of 
which was that her guests shall be virtuous and chaste, 
and such as, except their husbands, had not not eye 
on any man. Whatever Mehr-nl~niM f s w other 

S3. The five hours <4 prayrr incnlentM by iho laneta of If a* 
ham mud, an- 1 at which ewcey orthodox Mona! mAu bandit 
hi* knom In adoration to th«? Almighty. 

B4. lit ; aoraetiung to light a lamp with* 

m. That wm her tm\ iwm<\ Lit : it mean? the «un of women* 
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pretensions might have been, she of, course could 
not presume to appear at the feast, for, besides 
having to face the resentment of the injured queen, 
she had to count upon the consequences of casting a 
slur upon a feast hold in honour of the Hazral BibL m 
If a woman who cannot meet all the conditions 
required of her, yet dares to join in the feast, she is 
attacked by various deceases or suffers otherwise 
from the wrath of the offended saint It is related of 
a mistress of one of the Naw&bs of Uampur that, hav- 
ing set down to a feast which sin* herself had given 
with the full consciousness of her own deficiencies, 
she was soon after troubled with an ulcer on her face, 
which refused to be healed, but eventually made a 
perforation tbrongh her cheek: and from the effects of 
which she died Women who find themselves debar- 
red, are therefore chary not to accept an invitation 
to the feast* 

Similar in character are the celebrations called 
Paiifkambar M k&mhif* held on a Friday during 
the setfcon of Bdrah-irafdt** and the humid of Saiad 
Jal&l-Bukhari, ak held on Fridays during the month 
of lUtj’ab * There is another called Afushkil-ku&kd 

88. FUiml. 

87, The “ prophet's offering,” wb*cb means of course Moham- 
mad* 

88* The third month of the Muhammadan canonical year, pro- 
pearly called Rabi-ul-awwal. in which the festival of the 
B6rah*wafAt, commemorative of the death of Mo h a mm ad, 
takes place. It is observed on the 12th of the month. 

88, The seventh month of the Muhammadan canonical year. 
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AU id ktindd 90 , consisting of r&>rU n of the value of 
5} or 5$ pic©, or as many annas. All these may be 
partaken of by men ; but the last is meant correla- 
lively to BiM H sainak\ and can be partaken of only 
by SiiJU™ or by chaste husbands ; though Alldh ki 
nids> n yet another form of the same institution, may 
be eaten by any male. 

90. Lit: The cup of the difficuUy-solver Alt AH, the «m4«- 
law of the prophet, and the chevalier without fear and with- 
out reproach of the history of early Moslem conquests, 
Daund is a cup at itched from greou leaves. 

91. A kind of sweet-meat made of coarse 1 sugar. I>roj»« rolIcNl 
over in til or the sees:! of the tr*amum. 

92. A sect of philosophers in Persia, and who have also their 
followers in India, from id/ : pure. Also, *6/: wool, from 
the professors of the doctrine being clothe*! in woollen 
garments. 

93. Lit : God’s offerings. When such an offering k going to be 
made, the Fdtihd or opening chapter of the Qttriu is recit- 
ed over the viands, and which theneefarwftxtl art consider- 
ed to be sacred and consecrate. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

miss lavatkr’s narrative ( Continued ) 

( Remember the jyoor , ) 

A custom prevails among the Mewatis, and tibo 
weighmen ana butchers of Brij-land ,* 4 which bears 
a close analogy to the IHH kd kundd described in 
the last chapter: it is known as the Kanduri , 

These several classes, all Muhammadans, are ge- 
nerally well off. The M£witi* are thriving agricul- 
turists, the t mtld * follow the profession of weighmen, 
while the tjandbs or butchers I am speaking of, are 
either wholesale or retail dealers in cattle or sheep. 
They purchase young stock and make it over to the 
ahir$ n or yadartds m , and after they are grown, they 
drive them to long distances, even as far as Calcutta 
and Rangoon, where they sell them wholesale and 
realize handsome profits As to the wcighmen, at 
a period when the balambhd or khdri salt * 7 used to 
be manufactured, their profession was to weigh the 
aalt before its removal from the sars or pits. Now 
that the manufacture of that species of salt has ceased, 
they pursue their trade as weighers of cereals. 

M, The country bordering on too Jasnna, and which was 
scene of the amour* or eeoentricitia* of the Hindu 
Krnhn (or Krishna), is known as Rirj or Brij. Muttii 
the Native. State of Bhurtporc are chiefly included in 

W. erasers of homed cattle. 

Gnuei* of sheep and goals. 

#7, This was a manufacture peculiar to the Bhurtporc State, 
The salt was made by solar evaporation. 


mi 
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A cart or carts are brought to the market laden 
with grain, it is the business of the tauhi to weigh it 
out to the wholesale purchaser. For his trouble he 
charges a fee of ono anna a maund, more or less. He 
sometimes commands the rate by refusing to begin 
until a higher fee than ordinary is jKiid him. Rather 
than allow the consignment to lie over, therefore, for 
a day or two, the former agrees to his terms. At 
other times, he is bribed by the purchaser to give 
him a liberal weight. And in this manner the taulA 
makes a few rupees over ami above the usual fee. 

These classes are therefore very well off. But in 
their prosperity, they do not forget the tithe which 
the precepts of their religion require shall be paid, 
in the name of the Giver of all good things, from the 
profits which they make. And, accordingly, it is their 
invariable custom to put aside a certain proportion 
of their earnings, to be applied to some charitable 
purpose. 

The manner of banking the same is as follows. 
A hole is dug in the ground into which the nave of 
a wheel is fixed; below the aperture is buriei a hdmti 
or earthen vessel. The money being thrown in, it 
passes through the aperture into the hmdi y where it is 
safe, for the aperture is only just large enough for the 
coin to pass tiirough. And no thief will touch the 
deposit, as it is considered sacred. From time to time 
the deposit is made, and the mouth of the aperture 
covered up with a vessel. When the period comas 
round for making a pilgrimage "to Mddar S&hab or 
some other shrine, pamvdn™ is made, and being filled 


08. See App ; XX, 
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up in a blanket or kharmi n bag, on their way to the 
shrine they make a slight repast over these sweets, 
m they will not cook anything fresh until Che halting- 
place is reached in the evening. The vow being 
paid, on the return of the party from the pilgrimage, 
the kamluri or bank is opened, and the deposit is 
then taken out and spent in making a feast to the 
brotherh ood. 


CHAPTER X LI. 

man’s ambition, and woman’s faith. 

Zimit lay awake till long after every one had re- 
tired, and was fast asleep in bed. Every five minutes 
she rose and sat up in her bed in wild bewilderment, 
ami held up her head, and pressed her throbbing tern-* 
pies between her hands, iShe was in a fever of ex- 
citement; her nerves were strung. Once her brother 
asked her why she was so resiles-, and liulasia offered 
to press her hem! and shampoo her to sleep, but she 
excused herself, alleging that she only felt hot and 
would soon Ik? asleep. And once Nature overpowered 
her will, and she was heard to be breathing hard as if 
in deep sleep; but it proved only a disturbed slumber, 
for she started up suddenly as it struck two of the 
morning, and felt about her bed for something. It 
was her dnlai m . She drew it over her bead, for 
alio felt chilly. The sky was dark and cloudy, not a 
star was visible. The re had been heavy showers a 


IKK A kind of coarse red stuff, very strong and durable. 
100. A kind of light quilt. 
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week before, and, as it was the period of the new 
moon, everything betokened the setting in of the 
monsoon in full force. 

It was Monday, the 22nd of June. She had been 
thinking of this Monday ever since the last few days. 
She thought it was going to be a memorable day in 
her life. It had been a short life, for Zinat had only 
seen fifteen summers. And as soon as she reached 
the stage of adolescence, Hazrat i Is/hj 101 had set his 
mark on her forehead. The roses had left her cheeks, 
and she was no longer the same sprightly girl as she 
used to be before. Her father marked the change in 
her appearance and her manner, but he was absorbed 
in his own speculations; he was ambitions of political 

E ower, so he cared little how matters went on with 
is family. For are not our lives controlled by </'*• 
mat IM ? And our destinies, we cannot change them 
as we would? We may rub our feet against the floor 
or place our foreheads low in supplication; all tho 
same, for whatever is written in our foreheads, that 
will surely come to pass. Where then was the use 
of his diverting his thoughts from matters of greater 
moment to his schemes of self-aggrandisement, for 
the minute of life in his zanaua ? 

Being a man of the world, however, he had suffi- 
cient acumen to perceive that an attachment bad 
sprung up betwee.n his daughter and her cousin, Far- 
bat; the arrow of love had pierced the hearts of both; 
no human skill could extract the barb or cure the 
wound. It must cure of itself, or fester indefinitely, 
until the fates grew propitious to the lovers. Ho had 


!<•!. Cupid, the gf*l of love. 
102. Fate. 
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privately consulted an old astrologer on the banka of 
the Khannaut whose conclusions he could rely troon* 
and the latter had assured him that the phoenix 
shadow had passed over him. Further, that both the 
young people, — his daughter and her cousin — bad* 
been born under the conjunction of the planets Affr- 
rikh m ami Zohrd m , and which circumstance ac- 
counted for their being of an amorous temperament I 
Facts in nature are perpetually repeating themselves. 
He too had been a gallant in his time, but the Sun 
happened to be at a distance at the period of his birth, 
and so his indiscretions were not discovered. His 
child's case was analogous to his own, but he could 
trust to her natural instinct of honour not to commit 
herself too far other than prudence dictated Perso- 
nally he had no objection to Far hat becoming Ms 
son-in-law; he rather Liked the lad, who had been a 
favourite with him until that ojam rupture between 
him and Ms lather in the brushwood, by the banks of 
the Khannant. And then the estate of Makhdum- 
pur ! THht bone of contention existed still, and to 
which had been super-added the intolerable mortifi- 
cation of having been outdone by his rival in the race 
for the Nawibship. He could never be friends again 
with QAdar-Ali-Khan; and as to his son, why, an 
alliance with him was now impossible. 

The times had pretty well done up for Q&dar Ali 

103. The fabulous Uumd which is believed to have his home on 
the summit of Koh-bQitf (the Caucasus). It is supposed 
that the heal which be overshadows in the course of hie 
eight Will in time wear a crown. The creature is synouj- 
mouft with the **?rf and the 

104. The planet Mars. 

KB. Venus. 
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Kh&n. There was disorder within his nizdmat ; 10e 
there were frequent commotions in the city ; open 
acts of tyranny were overlooked by the Nawah: nay, 
he fraternised with the perpetrators of them. There 
Was a concurrence of circumstances favourable to the 
advancement of his own claims to the nizdmat. And 
he was not the man to let slip the opportunity. Amid 

{ 'arring elements and conflicting interests, therefore, 
le left his retreat in Oudh and appeared suddenly in 
Shihjahanpore. His adherent's who were influential 
and powerful, gathered round him ; and, in a general 
council, it was resolved that they all should proceed to 
Bareilly, and obtain the Nazimship from the Nawah, 
Kh&n feahadur Khan . JV7 

This night he was resting under his own paternal 
roof, intending betimes to start for Bareilly. He 
had called up and kissed his daughter before going to 
bed — an unusual proceeding with him ; but not 
wishing to commit himself to an open admonition of 
his child, he repeated, as her steps retired, an ancient 
line, the purport of which was ; “ Why aSotild the 
wise commit an act for which they shall be sorry 
afterwards?’' 4 Those are weighty words,’ reflected 
Zinat ‘and Abba Mian evidently meant them for 
me. I wonder if he knows all about it ! If he does, 
then farewell to life, farewell to hope ! I shall have no 
future. Furhat must (tosses* some knowledge of Ah- 
h&’s thoughts, or why should he have fixed on this 
very day for the commencement of m enterprise 
which probably will be attended with disastrous eonse- 

106 , <*«>wrnmcnt ; h»* pruvinrud the province ruled over 

hy a ndzim or governor. 

107, The h<»ary-h<*ii*H»! rcM % ho i tiled at Bareilly and who ano* 
pfttod a higher office than the ndiim of Blu»h>nImt)|iorv, 
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q nonces. But / — and she sat op again in her 

bed — 4 bat I have promised to be true, and I swear 
by my head that I will keep to my word, O Hazrat 
be thou my counsellor and my guide! Monday 
is not an auspicious day for going a journey to the 
east m : so the ancients have said. But why should 
I fear? Will he not he my constant companion 
wherever our rnav take us? So, Zinat, he not a 

craven ! No, 1 shall not abjure rnv promise for fear of 
unknown dangers. Allah will watch over us V 

Thus she argued and resolved mentally. And in 
the midst of these cogitations, she lay down again 
and fell asleep. Suddenly she started up a< men- 
tion* <1 before, ami drawing up her th'tl/d over her 
face, was again lost in reverie. 44 \) the darling of 
rnv heart ! where will this passion lead me? How 
many wells deep and dark have I to peep into, and 
explore their illimitable depths ! um O Wonderful ! 0 
Merciful! Did mv eyes really delude rue, or was it a 
dream? -I thought, for surely it could not be a rea- 
lity; I thought I was far from home, had crossed 
rivers and mountain 4 ' in pursuit of Farhat who still 
eluded my touch, when lo ! I am caught by a whirl- 
wind and lifted up in the air. i feel about with my 
kinds, f look below, when, O horror! I am enve- 
loped in flames, yet am 1 not burnt ! I weep, I sob, 
1 pour forth my heart in sighs I call on Farhat. 
Farhat ! 0 Farhat, the delight of mv soul, my long- 
ed for, where art thou? Behold these flames, the 
fire of sorrow that circles me round ! Why comesfe 
thou not to release thy Zinat from this jinnat-ul- 

108. ttooApp: XXI. 

K$, An orientalism. 
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ndr — this paradise of fire ? Another face now peers 
into mine, it laughs and invites me to laugh and smi- 
lingly leap into nis arms. Can I, the heaven-made 
bride of the matchless Farhat, I who have sacrificed 
my all on the altar of his love, can I give that which 
is his to another ? Never ! 1 despise thee ! I spurn at 
thee, foul, malicious spirit : begone ! The fire glows 
with intense heat, it eclipses the glory of the sun now 
rising with effulgent beams in the gorgious orient, now 
the country all round is scorched, vet am I not burnt. 
My sighs are caught up by the sparks which fly 
about the chariot-wheels of my captor now sailing in 
the sky, they are carried by the four winds of heaven 

to the palm tree where Suddenly her eyes 

opend, and she started up. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

LOST IN THF. DEEP. 

There cannot be a doubt but that Zinat’s mind 
was unhinged, yet she knew perfectly well what was 
expected of her. The lightning-flash revealed to 
her that every one was asleep, her mother and aunt, 
and her father and brother# outside — all were fast 
locked in deep sleep; and the faithful Hulasia, her 
fast friend and the repository of tier secret, she too 
lay snoring in the porch. The gong struck three; no 
more delays, the hour had arrived, the step decided 
on already must be taken, for good or for ill. Wrap- 
ping her light quilt round her, she gets up from the 
bed, and, treading lightly as if on egg-shells, she steak 
into the garden by the hack-door. Her step is firm. 
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though her heart beats fitfully. Not a lingering look 
!at her dear old home, at the dear forms wrapped in 
unconsciousness which made that home so dear. The 
passion that devours her inside, the fever that dazes 
her reason, impels her onward. The gentle parda~ 
nuhin 110 , the tenderly-reared ndznin 111 , to whom 
the four walls of the zaruinJkkdna 11 * had been all the 
world hitherto, steps forth daunilessly to behold the 
open face of nature. It was gloomy, sable, appalling, 
this night. The thunder grumbled in the sky, the 
lightning flashed from one end of it to the other. 
By one of these flashes she perceived, as she passed 
the garden-wicket, that a mddnd awaited her in the 
street. The kahdn were ready there with muffled- 
up faces; and a tall, manly figure, also muffled, stalked 
about near bv awaiting with anxious expectation 
her arrival. 'Without question or any explanation, 
Zinai takes her seat in the medwu the kahars lift it 
on to their shoulders, and with steady but quick step 
carry her along northwards. Now Bahadarganj is 
passed, then BJjlipnra and Buhadarapur; past the 
school and On lab-bar i, the kohar* make a half-left 
tarn, and dip into the melon plantations on the right 
bank of the Khannaut. The river has been rising 
slowly during the past few days, but is flowing with 
a sluggish course, and is still fordable in some places. 
The kahd r*, without the least hesitation, plunge into 
the stream, feeling their way on w ith long poles in 
their hands. It is only a matter of 200 yards, the 
opposite hank is soon reached, they keep np their old 

110. Lit : the sitter or dweller in pardd or aednstoxi. 

111. A delicate woman, a belle. 

IIS, The female apartments. 
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trot, and, tired and exhausted with the rapidity of 
their march, they set down the intend at length on a* 
sandy plateau, anti retire a little distance to rest 
awhile. 

Half an hour passed. The tall figure yho has 
been noticed before, and whom we shall for our pre- 
sent purpose call bv the name of Firoz, as if he was 
the guardian angel of the now arrived at the 

spot : he had found it impossible to keep up with the 
nimble-footed kah/ns. After taking a pul! or two at 
their rhilam , lie desired them t<> *t up as the dawn 
was now appearing in theea^t. “Be quick," said he; 
“and if you ran roue It the zonin ' 113 bevond the 
border before daylight appears, vour reward is se- 
cured. Be quick/' They all rose up being some- 
what rested, and, putting their shoulders to the poles, 
lifted the mnlrui off the oroun*L 44 Hhalid hhai !" 1,4 
exclaimed one. “The intend is lighter than before. 
What can he the reason ? Rest is wonderful P* 

44 It feels as if there was noUtdv in it/’ said another. 
u Kay hhaia , hap ki snutjan*H xn there is some mys- 
tery here,’* said a third. ** Let n* set down the attend. 
it is a feather-weight !*’ exclaimed the fourth. They 
set it down accordingly. One of them tried it again, 
and declared there could be nobody in if, as it was 
perfectly light. “Probably the hth{ ndhnh strolled out 
while we were resting, and mi an hurried us on, so 
she was left behind/* They all agreed that that was 
the only hypothesis it|*m which they could account 
for the lightness of the intern f ( ’ould we but jwep 

in, we should make sure/’ 

11$, Lit ; conveyance ; but mrt fin* on** in it. 

1M. Well * lone f 

Ur». Well brothers, I swear by my father * 
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Meanwhile came up Fires, who had lingered behind 
to make trust!, 13 * and say the /ajar ki namdz^ 17 and 
felt annoyed at the mddnd being still on the ground, 
and the kahdr* engaged arguing among themselves. 
<fc O ndldiijo ! nn '* said he, addressing them in anger ; 
“did 1 not plainly command you to set off at once, 
and here you have again put down the ruMtuL and are 
wasting precious time in idle talk?"' “We are in 
truth in a precious mess, mitinj" said the foremost of 
them ; “for we truly set off* when you told us to, but 
when? is the use of going further as there >eems to be 
no one it ? We were ali in a dream !" ••<) ruardud , m9 
O ArVuye// 130 what art thou chattering t Kd/*r / 
hast thou dared to peep behind the jmrdd V' %t No, 
mid a ! how could your slave presume to do such a 
thing; but come you ami try to lift the umiad yourself. 
Now, does it fee! as if t here was any one in it 

Ftrox wondered what it conhl all mean. The 
%H>'drtd was truly light, light a^ a feather ; what could 
have become of its occupant ? It would be an unpar- 
donable breach of etiquette for him to peep into it ; lie 
would not violate the sanetiu of the pardd % and his 
friend would never forgive him for doing so. Vet here 
was a strange pass, lie must for the sake of that very 
friend break the rule and look in, for if Ztnat was not 
there, d**ud or :di\(\ the mystery of the empty mmtnd 
must he traced to preternatural causes. And so he 
lifted the /*m/; and threw it up; he put his head in 
and took a careful survey of the interior, but there 

116. The nblut 5 *n .»f the lifiuUs ami feet, etc : before }'ra>en*. 
Hi. | *^ i \ t r. 

US. o wurth IfMrt f 
I HC Uvpmltiitc, rejccfctt. 

HK). C> fools ! La : without tlijieertimctU. 
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was no one in it. Not a trace, not a vestige of 
Zinat or of any one having but recently sat in it ! 
He let down the pardd and turned a fierce look 
on the kahars . “This mystery must be solved, or, 
malduno ! m ” hissed he between his clenched teeth; 
44 1 shall knockoff the head of each one of you ;** 
putting his hand to the hilt of his sword as he spoke* 

answered the kahdr , who had first 
spoken. " We are at your feet, kill us if you like; 
but we are unable to explain this mystery. We our* 
selves are at a loss to account for her disappearance. 
Believe me, hajib\ in we are all amazed to discover 
the mddnd is empty. The only suggestion that we 
can make is that while, like you, we were resting on 
this side of the nnddi y l2Z hi hi sdhab probably came 
out for some purpose; and before she could return and 
reseat herself, we took up the mddnd at your com- 
mand and started off ! 

44 This, or she is drowned,” observed Ffroz, men- 
tally; “fell out of the mldna and was drowned; what 
else could have become of her ? And now what ex- 
planation can I give Farhat, he who had trusted his 
most precious treasure to my keeping ? Will he for a 
moment accept the theory that she was drowned 
while crossing the naddi ? Will he not rether be in- 
clined to question my honesty, and impute the worst 
af motives to me ? And who would not ? Things look 
so suspicious against me ? Wde qismai! lu where 

121, O accursed f 

122, Vulgarly pronounced for huzur t which see. 

123, A small stream. 

121. O my fate ! A common exclamation. 
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has retribution overtaken me, when the adventure 
liad nearly proved so successful ! ln ” 

So soliloquised he, scratching his head meanwhile, 
and casting his head-dress to the ground. 1 *® He was 
f in a great state of mind. After a pause, he began 
again : 4 * But what is the use of mourning in mis 
fashion ? If she has truly been left behind, as these 
fellows surmise, she will be found. I will go this 
instant, and search every spot of ground. Or, if she 
have fallen into the stream, I will have the bed dredg- 
ed, though the current be ever so fast. I will bring up 
her lifeless body, and, presenting it to Farhat as mute 
but irresistible evidence of my innocence, will stab 
myself thus, and die !*' He had nearly acted in cha- 
racter the last part of his speech, and had actually 
drawn his knife from his girdle, and was in the act to 
strike himself, when his hand was arrested by the 
strong arm of an unknown person, who begged of 
him to come to himself, and rather than fritter away 
time in useless lamentation, accompany him back to 
the spot where he had crossed the nadd{, and make a 
thorough search all along the bank. 

125. A Persian proverb used occasionally for * all but won. 

126. A sign of deep sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XL111. 

FARHAT IS MAI). 

Both these, therefore, started with this object, while 
the rest of the kahd rs remaimHl with the mednd. It 
was now daylight. The sun, obscured bv clouds, was 
just peeping above the horizon, when a young man 
with his face muffled up, rode up to where the m/rind 
was set,, and demanded of tin* kahd>* whose tnhind it 
was, and what they were doing there at that early 
hour ? Was not there another person with them, 
dressed better than they, and taller than them all ? 

The kahars were perplexed* They apparently 
did not wish to answer any questions, but, on tne other 
hand, the man on horseback was in evident alarm, no- 
ticing their tell-tale faces. Not waiting for their 
answer, he hurriedly dismounted, and staggered up to 
the meami He Hung aside the curtain, and looked 
in* Dismay, amazement, horror seized him. Struck 
all of a heap, he demanded of them where the hibi* 
*dhab had gone, and w hat had become of the tall man ? 
“Answer, 0 for the sake of Khudil™ 7 answer me 
quickly T 

The kahars had sagaeitv enough to discern the 
nature of the business m which they had been engag- 
ed. In a few words they informed him of the mis- 
hap ; how everything had gone on well until they 
crossed, and how the MU sdbab bad disappeared sud- 
denly from the mkdnd. In conclusion, tMY told him 
that the tall man had gone back to search for her. 


127. For Clod's sake. 
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u 0 the traitor ! the false friend ! the serpent in 
disguise ! Did I trust thee for this day with toe care 
of the object I held dearest to my heart ? Oh, thou 
hast given me a fatal cut ! Where shall I look for 
her — where shall I look for thee, to bury this sword 
in thy false bosom, into the breast that could harbour 
so much deceit against thy frFud ? Thou art gone, 
0 Zinut ! thou art gone against thv will, I know; 
but mv peace of mind, my honour, mv life, all are 
gone with thee. Henceforth I >hall wander like an 
outcast from my paternal home, from my friends, 
from the land which gave me birth ! The world will 
lift up its linger of scorn at me. 1 have deserved 
it -for tearing thee from thy own loved home, from 
thy devoted parents and fond brothers — in order 
that 1 may dee with thee ? No ! Fate forbade that; 
in order that thou mavest be made to taste the 
forced embraces of one whom I called by the sacred 
name of friend ! O forlorn ! O wretclu*d ! the wrath 
of Allah has overtaken me ! O thou blue-vaulted 
frame above ! fall on me, hide me from the sneering 
world, from the agonised lookoi her parents, and the 
retribution of her brothers ! Oh, I shall run, run far 
away from this spot, 1 shall bury myself in u strange 
land, -in obscurity, in darkness, in forgetfulness V 

Ami having poured forth the agony of his soul so 
far, the young man threw himself down on the ground, 
and seemed to relapse into a state of insensibility* 
The blow was too much for him; he had fainted. But 
a while after, he opened his eves wildly ; and, in a trans- 
port of rage, he began to tear his hairs, and catching 
hold of his head, he sprang from the ground, ex- 
claiming: “My head ! my head ! Zin&t, I see thee ! 
Thy arms are spread out as if thou wait imploring 
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my aid to rescue thee from an unwilling thraldom ! 
Thy harrowing voice I can hear ! Weep not ! I come ! 
I come, love : And saying this he rushed as if he was 

f oing for some fixed object, his scimitar drawn in his 
and, with which he slashed in the air at some ima- 
ginary object, while all the time he was shouting; 
“I come ! I come 
Farhat was mad ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

MISS LAVATKffs S’AHH ATIVK : ( rmtinued ) 

( /Wr Latio'* fate. ) 

Every one of us slept in the yard, and so did 
and the female members of his household. We had 
become like so many members of the same family. 
Every one used to take good rest, except dear mother, 
who, as a rule, used to take a nap during the day, but 
made a point of keeping watch all through the night. 
It was distressing to see her sit up night after night. 
She might have dozed off now and then, hut her 
watchful spirit never slept. Her instincts of present 
evil, or, of coming danger, were as keen a* before. I A Id 
med to fold his hands to her, and sav: 4 * mrkdr „ do 
sleep, and I will watch, I am no mtiihur kditk w it 
I ever shirk the duty. Mv lifeViil go before vours 
is attempted.” But she used to reply ; No, LAIA 1 
sleep has left these eyelids; 1 will watch, and von alt 
sleep. But have you no knife, or some such weapon 

I2S. One of the many aq#u into « toidi the K&ilh community i* 
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at hand that you can give mo ?” He brought out m 
old rusty knite, and gave it to her. Mother took 
pains to clean it and sharpen its edges* and secreted 
it on her person. 

And so days and nights nasstd, and, except for 
our daily and hourly tear ot being discovered and 
murdered, nothing eventful occured to break the sad 
monotony of our existence* But on the eighth or 
tenth day of our sojourn, there occurred the incident 
which has been related in Chapter 1. Every one had 
retired to bed, the only vigilant eye not closed in 
sleep was mother's, it was 10 or il o’clock. I lay 
half-awake, when mother remarked that she got the 
smell of cJutHu'li xn flowers. At the same time, a clod 
of earth fell down. Mother’s attention being drawn 
to the wall, she perceived in the dark the figure of a 
man lying stretched over it ; another, and then another. 
They were concealed by the shade of a kaith m tree 
that grew at the end of the yard, and consequently 
their outlines could not he perceived with distinctness. 
But my heroic mother was equal to the occasion. 
She drew the knife from h«*r bosom, and exclaimed 
audibly that she would pierce the heart of the first 
who attempted to lay hands on me. Awed by her 
intrepid aspect, the miscreants leaped down the wall* 
and decamped. 

This circumstance proved to us that our present 
security was hound to be short-lived, and that our 
hiding-place had become known to those who thirsted 
for our blood. 

Another incident occurred later on, which still 
further excited our apprehensions. Out of our ser- 


121#. J ciMunitu'. 
ISO. Boe g!o*«iary. 
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van ts, two had followed us to our hiding-place, namely: 
Lado dm\ and Sable, my father's bearer. This faith- 
ful servant had been mv grandfathers bearer in the 
olden days ar.d had afterwards taken service with 
my father. He was implicitly trusted. When tremble 
came upon us, he refused to leave us; so laila jw*r- 
mined him to occupy a corner in the house. We 
had of course no use for him now, but the old man 
used to eat and sleep in the yard, and his presence 
was a kind of comfort to us. A* to Igido, she was a 
woman from Pihani, UI { in the district of Kbiri I 41 - 
harpur. ) When mother fled, she followed her, and 
refused to leave her. The^e two faithiul servants, to- 
gether with two of our dogs, were tin* only mementos 
left us of our dear old home. 

Lado had only one daughter, married to a mqli- 
<Mr m of Pihani: r hi- man had been going about in 
search of her ever «*incc the outbreak. He had been 
once or twice to Iraki's lum-e before, having received 
information that *ome Firungi* were refuged there; 
but had always been told that he was misinformed. 
About the 23rd June, he came onee again, am) sjmke 
to Labi; “Mv mother-in-law is here; 1 am sore she 
is. I have mnjnired everywhere, and people tell me 
that she was seen to come only as far us this; mid 
beyond this the tracks will not go. »So, laihijb you 
had better let me take her away, or I shall bring 
trouble ujxm you.” La la replied that he might go 
and do as he pleased, but that he knew nothing about 
his mother-in-law. Hut the man became persistent;--^ 
44 I tell you, rn»n T ” said ho—’ “that the tracks do 
not go beyond this house, and have her to-day I 

131. Noted for the excellence of its bbulo, 
f 32. A swani-c leaner or awonbiplitflKr, 
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shall. 1 wouldn’t cure a bit about it, but my wife 
has been tormenting me ever since the outbreak, to 
go and fetch her mother. Give her up, I say, or take 
the consequences of your refusal.*’ 

La lit again told him the same thing as before, A w 
“Then will you allow me to search your house ?” 

44 1 will allow you to do no such thing/* angrily 
replied Lula. 44 Go away, you insolent fellow, flow 
dare you propose to enter my Zauand?” 

Thus foiled, the man went away in great anger, 
threatening to inform tie* Nawab, and to bring down 
a tutnan us to the house. 

After he had gone. Lain came in and told my 
mother all these things and ho advised her to let the 
woman go. Mother of course said that she was not 
in the way at nil, and that she might go by all means. 
Lido now came and fell down at mother's feet, and 
bid us all farewell. 

Art m/ri SI* m S<th<th / '* 5r '* she said. 4 * It costs 
me u pang to h ave v«»u all, and at a time when such 
a step on my jutrt looks like defection of mv kind 
mistress, ftut I swear by mv eves, no ! I would 
rather have shared your good or ill fortune than 
desert you, and 1 would never leave you; but that 
boy of mine is a violent man. If he goes to the 
Nawab. m he threatens to do, it will be all up with 
us ! and then— that is my only child ! Don’t be 
afraid, however, Mhn &<W». I will never tell on 
you. Though a knife be passed over my throat, I 
swear by Allah ! evert then Lado will not reveal your 

ISSt. 8«e giomarjr. 

1-M. 0 my nnatroB ! 
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hiding-place. May Allah be with you, and may 
Mu$hkil~kn$ha m soon end your trials r 

She blessed me and my cousin, taking our balden™* 
and left the house in tears. Poor Lado ! she had 
been many years with us, and we had all got to like 
her; and her attachment to us during the period of 
our calamity had further won our affection. 

In the evening, when Laid came again, he related 
to mother what had befallen poor Lido. She met 
her son-in-law in Bahddarganj, and accosted him. 
44 Ar& mdia !" 137 said he, “where have you been ? 
I have searched high and low for you ; where do yon 
spring up from today ?” 

44 Beta /” m replied she — 4 * I have these many 
days been knocking about, and now I am returning 
from Fatehgarh/’ 

44 Why mdia } what took you to Fatehgarh ? What 
has become of the Firangans whom you were serving V* 
“Now, how can I tell you what became of them ? 
They were all killed, I suppose.” 

News having reached the Nawab, he sent for 
them both, and he closely questioned Lddo as to the 
whereabouts of the Firangans, with whom she had 
been employed. She said she could not tell* she did 
not know. 

44 Now, this murddr;' m swore the Nawab ; this 
murdar tries to bandy words with me. She knows 

135. The solver of difficulties ; a reference to Ali. 

135. Lit : Calamities, sorrows, The process has been explained 
in Ch. XIV. 

137. O mother. 

138. Hon. 

I3& Lit : One dead, or carrion. Used to express niter contempt. 
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full well where they are, but will not tell, Kkwda ki 
ga*atn! m I will have your head chopped off, unless 
you tell me everything regarding them. Do yon 
hear?” 

44 Khuddwand T* U! tremblingly answered Lado, 
44 How can I tell you what I do not know myself? 
I certainly fled with them, but what became of them 
afterwards I do not know.” 

** Where did you part company with them V' 

u Somewhere near the culvert, but beyond that 
I dont, know .” 

“ This shaildnni /” u * again swore the Nawab. 

“This khwari 148 will cause me to commit a violent 
act She prevaricates. Quran ki (jasam ! 144 let her 
he dealt with according to her deserts ” 

And at a signal from the Nawab, two men 
rushed up, and, siezing her by her hair, placed a naked 
sword across her throat And now the poor woman 
writhed and wriggled under the strong grasp of her 
captors. She protested, she swore, she declared that 
she knew* nothing, and entreated that mercy might be 
shewn her, as she was innocent. 

” Mid n Khtild fa) iraste> for God's sake, and for the 
sake of His Rasul, dont torture me. I really know 
nothing, or why should I hide it from yon ? Hazur 
U sir ki </amm 9 lu I know nothing.'’ 


140. Lit : Gods oath. 

141. Uml. My lord. 

142. Bhe-deviL 

143. Lit : refuse, riff-raff. 

144. Quran's oath. 

1 4o. I swear by your head, my lord. 

31 
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“ Why swear by my head, yon murd&r ?” raged 
the Naw&b.. “Well, since you are not afraid even of 
the te<jk, l4t I suppose you really know nothing. Let 
her go.” 

“ And thus,” concluded Laid — “ the poor wretch 
was let off when half dead through fright.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

miss lavatkk's NARRATIVE : (rOHtimuvi ) 

( A chanoe of Governor* ) 

There was a groat boating of drums on the 24th of 
•June, and the sound of mtu)>ai-naji>i ur came to our 
ears very distinctly, as we entered the vard later on. 
These sounds were of course not unfamiliar to us, but 
they had not been heard of since the outbreak; and, 
attended as they were with the shouting of the mul- 
titude, and the tramp of horses, we fancied there 
must be something unusual astir abroad. Our 
curiosity was soon satisfied, when Ldld came in and 
told mother : 

“ A change of Xawuba to-day, tariAr f ’ 

“ Indeed, what can it mean, Ldld ?” she enquired. 
“ I thought that Qadar Ali Khan still reigned ?” 

“He did until this morning, but has been supersed- 
ed since by Ghulam-Qddar Khan. Of oourae there 

146* 8 word, 

147, The ftfe and drum* usually played in a balcony the royal 
residence. It is also known as rmhem ckmmM. 
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is much of a muchness between them; for they both 
belong to the same ancestry, and each claims the 
hereditary title. And, both of them are inimical to 
our Government. There is this difference between 
them, however, that whereas QaJar Ali Khan is a 
man of a dissolute and sensual character, tyrannical 
and indifferent to the cares of government, .the other 
possesses greater energy, and pretends to piety, yet 
would extirpate the kafars root and branch. 

We all trembled; he proceeded — 

“ When the mutiny first broke out, Ghnlim Q4- 
dar Khan was absent in Oudh, at a place called Bdnsi. 
He had, nevertheless, been inciting the rustic popula- 
tion to throw off the British yoke; and, hut for an 
open rupture between him and Qidar Ali Khan, they 
both would probably have acted in concert, and B hag- 
wan only knows what greater atrocities would have 
been committed. But it was ordained otherwise. 
He refused to have anything to do w ith the murder of 
women and children; and as the sejxvvs for this very 
reason showed a preference lor his rival, he withdrew 
for a time to a safe distance, from where he has been 
watching the course of events Mariiar Karim has 
thrown in his lot with him, and Nizam Ali Khan, 
Manga! Khan, Abdul RaiSf Khan, Sital Singh, and a 
host of others, belonging to good and influential fa- 
milies. 

“On the 15th June he arrived at Shahjahanpore, 
and the following day he proceeded to Bareilly, in 
company with his followers anJ supporters, and pre- 
sented himself before Khan Banadtir KhAn, the 
hoary-headed traitor who now culls himself the lieute- 
nant pf the faithful; and laid before him bis preferen- 
tial title to the Nizamat of Sh&hjahanpore. On his 
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presenting a nazurana , 148 his request was granted. 
Yesterday he returned to Shahjahanpore, and com- 
menced at once to make arrangements for organizing 
a government. The Ifafh-hh&i $ U9 are believed to 
have fraternised, so much so that Hamid Hasan Khan 
has been appointed one of the Naib-NAzims. 150 This 
morning, the leading rebels attended the <itt*har lu of 
the new Nawab, presented na:ar* t Ui and received 
their different $amuU 1 ** of office. At this time the 
Nawab holds a night entertainment; do you not hear 
the sound of the ro*kan shauki 

ct Do you think we are Iikelv to be disturbed, 
Lala, in inis retreat of ours ? What would he gain 
by killing the harmless and innocent ? % ' anxiously 
enquired dear granny. 

4i As to that, no one can say anything certain, 
Bari he replied. u I expect, Muhammadan as 

he is, he is as cruel and vindictive, and as desirous of 
signalising his reign by the murder of ‘ kdfars* as 
was his predecessor. I have, nevertheless, heard a 
rumour that some deep grief has fallen on him, and, 
which far from subduing his spirit, makes him look 
wild, and more like a wounded tiger confined in a 
cage than a sagacious and politic ruler, just gathering 
into his hands the reins of government.” 

148. Present, gift. 

140. The Hdjiz-kHli are one of the numerous Pathan clan* 
on the North -went frontier. They are distinguished by 
keeping their heads shaved. 

150. Deputy -governor. 

151. Court-function. 

152. Present offered to the Killer on State oeeasio m. Compare M8. 

153. Credentials. 

154. Old lady. 
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“What are you alluding to, L&IA,” enquired mother, 

44 Is it a private grief— wife dead ? He can get another, 
and hair a score more, now that he is n ruling Naw&b. 
But what has that to do with our ultimate fate t” 

“ I think it is likely to influence his conduct,” 
he replied. “ Humour has it that his daughter, a 
young and beautiful girl, has been abducted; but by 
whom, or where she has been taken to, no one knows, 

44 It must be a love-tale, ' suggested mother. 

4 * It looks like it,’" continued Lila; 44 for Farhat- 
ullah Khan, one of the sons of Qadar AH Khan, dis- 
appeared at the «*af!»e time, and the suspicion is that 
he lias eloped with the damsel.” 

Aha exclaimed mother. “That young sprig, 
who used to be so frequently passing before our 
bungalow, showing off the paces of his pie-bald nag ? 
I, however, still fail to see how these matters can 
affect tic* question of our future security.” 

“I was coming to it, $nrk<i »\ replied Lala. “No 
sooner had the NuwAb taken his seat on the cushion 
than some tell-tales informed him of the circumstance 
of Lido’s stoic, and proposed that a tun* an be sent 
to surround my house, and search it for the females 
of Lava ter ’s house, who the sikli*jur told the people 
were hiding here.” 

I turned whit© through fear. Every one sat up, 
and craned her neck toward the shaker, who con- 
tinued : — 

44 Well, the Nawab enquired what had become of 
Lavater SAkab, who, he remarked, was always thought 
to be a harmless anti inoffensive man. Those who had 
proposed the expedition, said eagerly; *As to that 
kafar , the sepoys have despatched him, with others, in 
the church.’ 
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“Than, I think/’ observod the Nawdb; “we need 
not go out of our way to apprehend his female#, or 
seek to do them any harm. By the memory of my 
lost Zindt, Quran majid ki tjasam lu ! I will have no- 
thing to do with the cold-blooded murder of the 
harmless and innocent/’ And the Nawdb turned his 
eyes wildly about the room, suffused as they were 
with tears, as if he had uttered a maxim of State policy 
which he would rather have withdrawn. 

44 But it was too late/’ went on Laid. “People, 
who were ignorant of it before, now came to know that 
Zinat was the name of hi# daughter, that she had 
somehow or other left his protection, and that thereby 
hung a tale. It has aho oozed out that Qddar-Ali 
Khan’s son had been paying clandestine visits to his 
house daring his absence from Shahjahdnnoro ; and 
today the Nawdb has passed a sentence of outlawry 
against the young man and his father’s whole family. 
He has, moreover, set a price* on his head, and has 
offered a reward of 10,000 Rupees to whomever will 
bring back his daughter to him.” 

44 It is all very interesting, a* far as it goes/’ ob- 
served dear mother; 44 it nevertheless fails to improve 
out position. How far can we trust to the present 
moou of the Nawdb, and his open declaration not to 
molest us ?” 

44 1 have been told by one of Npim Alt Khjtf/a 
men that the Nawdb, wfio was extremely fond of his 
daughter, was once surprised into giving her a specific 
promise — and which promise he sealed bv placing 
nis hand upon the hilt of his sword — that be would 
not lift his band on the women and children of tlio 


IS5. I swear by the noble Quran. 
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Firangis. It all sounds very romantic to be sure; 
but I think I can trust to my information proving 
reliable/* 

This was re-assuring. Mother observed : — U I 
wouldn't be surprised to know that this determination 
of his was partly the effect of Nizam AH Khan’s 
influence in his counsels, for the latter knew my dear 
husband very well. We held from him the lease of 
Btiller's compound for many ^ears, and we paid the 
instalments of rent regularly. 

i4 I dare say your surmise is correct The NawAh 
trusts in him, and has given him orders to begin 
casting guns in his private manufactory. With 
men like him, and Mazhar Karim, whose daughter 
has been married to one of his sons, the public affairs 

E remise fair to be handled more vigorously than they 
ave been under the sepoys* tool, QAdar Ali Khan/’ 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

Miss LA Vatkk’s NARRATIVE; (Continued) 

( Led away Captive } 

l have said before, that we were entirely depend- 
ent upon the LAIA for our means of subsistence ; for, 
though mother had a little money in her jewel-case 
when she fled, she was obliged to use it very sparing 
ly, and .carefully to husband the small resources left 
her. One day LAla said to her:— 

u Sarkd*\ I am ashamed to acknowledge that I 
itave no money left. All this while I have managed 
to get along with the Id IW which I looted from that 
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sepoy whom I slew at the jail, hut now that too is 
alfover.** 

w Don’t distress yourself, Laid, ” answered dear 
mother. M Here is some gold" — hiking out some leaf- 
gold from her jewel-case, and which she gave him — 
4i take it to the bazar, and sell it for whatever it will 
fetch” 

Laid was overjoyed at this unexpected help. He 
rejoined: i4 Sarkdr , I have your avi(inat. m 1 shall go 
this instant, and see what I can get for it. And ifyou 
will permit me to suggest, let ns all go to Barielly. 
I have my brother there, and some of your relatives 
are also there. I hope we shall get on better there, 
for we will at least save house-rent, which I have to 
pay here. I will also arrange to hire two carts, 
which I think will accommodate us all.” 

He went to the bazar that day, but could not dispose 
of the gold ; he was offered le*s than he had expected to 
get, and so he returned and informed mother. She 
said: 44 Why did you not give it up for whatever you 
can get ? Is it a time for us to pick and to choose t" 

So he went to the bazar again the next day. The 
day proved an eventful one to us. We had resided 
with the Laid 27 days; this day was to be the last 
We were, as was our wont huddled together in on© 
little apartment, looking at each other in amazement 
at the change which had come over us, and wonder- 
ing how ranch longer we would be permitted to live* 
when our attention was drawn abruptly to the sound 
of several men s voices outside. 

“Open the door, will you ?*' Aud there was tt 
loud bang on the entrance door. 

166 . Something placed in trust or deposit 
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No one answered from within. Every one of joe 
began to tremble and quake, Lalain, who was with 
us at the time, immediately went out of the room, and 
chained the door after her outside. 

“Open, or we'll force it in "—again demanded the 
rude voices from outside; and they began to bang 
more violently a a if they would have broken the door 
open. 

The dhimaria now ran up to the door and open- 
ed it, when in rushed a posse of 20 to 30 Moslems, tall 
armed to the teeth, with swords, pistols and poignards. 
One of them, who seemed to be the leader, and who 
bad his face muffled, ordered the dhimaria to tell all 
the women to withdraw to the roof of the house, as 
he was going to search the interior for certain Firan- 
gia who, he had been informed, were hiding in the 
house. The LdU’s family obeyed, and went np the 
roof The men now entered the firxt room, then 
they searched in the second room. Lastly, they came 
to the room in which we were hiding, and which was 
secured by « chain outside. Suddenly we heard the 
clank of the falling chain, and the leader, pushing it 
open violently, entered, with a naked sword in nis 
hand. He demanded of mother; “Where is Lava- 
tor’* daughter ?" — and, catching hold of her hand, 
looked pryingly into her face, bat as quickly dropped 
it, saying: “No, this is not her.” He then fixed bis 
gaae at line, as l crouched by my dear mother’s ride; 
and seising me by my hand, dragged me into the 
yard, saying; “ Yes, this is she.” Darling mother 
clung to me,and looked imploringly at the man, while 
tike latter’s eyes glowed with malicious satisfaction. 
He held the uplifted sword in his right band. “ Oh ! 
she cried in a voice of anguish, while she threw 

88 
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herself over me — “ I)ont kill my child for Allah’s 
sake, hut. if you will take her life, take mine before 
hors. I adjure yon by the tegh of Ah' 1” Her eyes 
were blood-shot; they were ready to start out of their 
sockets. She presented a magnificent, yet. a dreadful, 
spectacle of a voluntar y vict im proffering her own life 
in order to save the life, nay more than life, the honour 
of her child. My devoted mother ! As for me, wincing 
under the nervous grasp of the man's arm, 1 was 
completely stupified, and felt as if my brain was in a 
whirl. 1 could not have otfered any resistance. The 
man's countenance fell under the stern gazo of my 
intrepid mother, while she clutched at me, and tried 
to wrest my arm from his. lie dropp'd the point of 
his sword, while he commanded us both, as we valued 
our tivea, to follow him quietly. Casting a look of 
agony on dear granny, who, with the others, sat 
wringing her hands in helpless trepidation, dear 
mother and I left the house, walking liehind our 
captor with drooping heads and faltering limits. 

It was the 26th or 27th of June. No rain M 
fallen till then to speak of. The sun, at 10 o’clock 
forenoon, shone with an intense heat, tho ground was 
dry and parched. Baro-footed and hare-headed, we 
followed the man without a word, without a murmur, 
like two lambs going to the slaughter. He walked 
immediately before us, with his naked sword in his 
hand; the others surrounded us, and hemmed ns in, all 
with drawn swords : tho brilliant surfaces of which 
glinted in the sun. .Wo of course knew not where he 
was taking us to — whether to the river to behead us 
there, or to a captivity worse than physical death. 

Having walked a distance of halt a mile or so, 
we were so faint as likely to have dropped on the 
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rood through exhaustion. Our feet were blistered, and 
our throats parched. We reached a Ma*jul, ni our cap- 
tor halted under a tamarind tree, and told us to sit down. 
We were asked if we felt thirsty, and, on our putting 
our hands to our parched lips, sonic water was brought 
us in a Irnlord , ,w with which we slaked our thirst. 
A crowd of idlers collected round us. “ These are the 
Firangans who were hiding with the Kathialola Lula 1 
What faded-looking things ! Hut one of them is 
young.” These were the remarks which our ap- 
pearance elicited ! 

ASaiad 5 ** was of the number of tho band; he 
addressed our captor thus Mangal, you have 
brought away these kamhakht s 1 *' to please yourself, 
and i have obliged you so far that I have become a 
sharer of your act. Hut before we proceed further, 
you must give me your word of honour that you 
will not ili-treat or kill them." 

He replied, bringing his, sword to a slant before 
his face : “ So, Mir Sabah ! w what makes you think 
so ? I* swear by this Ugh that 1 will neither kill nor 
ill-treat thorn. ’ 

“ Have a care for thy soul, Mangal,” rejoined 
the first speaker; “thou hast sworn a dreadful oath, 
an oath which no Paths n dare forswear and survive. 
Lot not these whom thou hast taken under thy pro- 
tection, suffer harm, or Wallah ! m thou hast a snort 
lease of life.” 

1A7. A momme. 

166. A metelic cop* 

162. Oru? of tho throe chief division* of the Muhammndati world; 

a rioftccndjuil of Imam Hut*- mV 
160. Unfortunate*. Opposite of n* hh*kht, 165, 

161 * A title of respect for a Swiad, 

162. By God* 
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“ Qatam Quran Id f" he replied. “Trust me for 
that.” 

. And now, at a signal from our captor, we rose 
from the ground, and began to walk after him, as 
before. The crowd of gazers thinned gradually. 
After leaving the high road, wo turned off to the 
right, into the populated part of the mahalld 1M of Jal&l- 
nagar. Passing through several narrow lanes lined 
with brick houses, the male occupants of which turned 
out to gaze at us, we at length reached a kind of a 
square, at one end of which a horse was piokctted, 
and there was the entrance-door of a house, into 
which we were requested to enter. We at first 
hesitated, but having walked a distance of two miles 
or more, under conditions which we had never ex- 
perienced before, and seeing the naked swords round 
about us, we were fain to reach a shaded place, where 
wo might at least find shelter from the son. Our 
captor entered with us, and desired us to proceed into 
the courtyard. There we saw a young female sitting 
in a palnd, m whom he accosted thus : “ This is that 
Firangan,” pointing towards me with his sword. She 
seemed astonished. We were quite faint and ex- 
hausted. Looking at us our captor having retired 
meanwhile, an elderly female spo*>e to mother : 
“ Xekhakht, m sit down, don t lie afraid; hot rest awhile 
before yon speak.*' 

163. Street or ward <4 the town, 

164* A cradle or swing. 

165, ‘Good woman.’ lit r good-late o t fortunate ; bat Med m 
a respectful addrem* to a woman. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE ZILLAH-V18ITOU\s SON AND HEIR. 

We must go back awhile to the 81 st of May again* 
There wtts khusM 1 in Abdul Rauf Khan’s bouse: a 
special day of rejoicing, for ho was celebrating the 
birth of his son, whom the fond parents had named 
Dhumi* . It was the son of many vows.* Just two 
years before, the father had been to RAle-mian’s* 
shrine, had tied the thread of promise to the fretwork 
of the wall : mentally resolving to offer an a tlm ki 
chaddar ,* if, by the saint's iijterceHmon, a son and heir 
was born to his house. Before the first year had ex- 
pired, the desire of his heart was granted, alhamd 
allillah ®! It proved a healthy child; prosperity Lad 
shined upon aim, and the child having completed hist 
first year, he went again, this time with the child and 
his mother, to pay his vows at the shrine. The mo- 
ther worshipped from a distance, hut the proud father, 
carrying in his arms his name-taker r or the future, 
appeared at the door of the shrine, and, having waved 

1. Lit ; rejoicing, a gala *1 ay. 

2. Lit : one who make* a great noise. A nick-name usually 
given to a child, whose birth has been the occasion of great 
rejoicings, and a Uriah expenditure of money. 

3. Expressed in the following phrase : u Bari tneMn mumdan 
hdl” 

4. The vulgar name lor Ghiari Mian's shrine at Rahraich, Outlh. 

5. A silk sheet 

6. Praise be to God ! 

7. Ur : Ndm lewa, a term immortalized by Amir Khusro in hU 
tale of Bed£r«hakht, commonly known as tSi© B4gh-o-bahir, 
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tho infant before it, caused a sheet of rich silk, bor- 
dered with gold-lace, to be spread over the tomb. He, 
at the same time, made an offering of 50 Rs. in cash, 
banding over the money to the mujawart or care- 
takers of the mnqfmra, 9 who, chuckling among them- 
selves at tho rich gift, placed it on tho tomb as one of 
the accepted offerings of the faithful. This great 
obligation having been discharged, the family return- 
ed to their home in Shahjalmn{>ore ; and the seventh 
day from the Id was fixed, when friends and relatives 
were to meet for the purpose of formally congratulat- 
ing him, and sharing in the festivities which were to 
signalize the occasion. 

A gruesome tragedy had been enacted early in 
the morning. The scheme laid for the destruction of 
the ‘ kdfart ' had succeeded beyond all expectation, 
the Firangi Government had been overturned, a son 
of the faithful now held the reins of power, under the 
style and title of the Nazim of Shahjahanpore. Abdul 
Rauf KhAn had had his full share of labour in bring- 
ing about the change. He was essentially a man of 
the pen ; the sword or the pistol were instruments 
with tho use of which he was unacquainted. He, 
therefore, discreetly staved at home, while the work 
of slaughter went on outside. Ten a. m. Hia guests 
were dropping in slowly. Some cf the women had 
already arrived, and, among others, Man gal KhAn, his 
wife’s brother Smith, the Assistant Magistrate, 
had just been killed, as described elsewhere. A 
thought struck Mangal, and he exclaimed : w i too 
will go and bring a Firangan.” 

“What Firangan are you going to bring?” asked 
UmdA, his aunt. 


8. A mausoleum. 
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44 1 know, man*{* whom to bring/’ said he. 
“The girl with brown eyes and a perfect contour l I 
spotted her years and months ago. 

44 Instead of that, hhaid , 10 why not bring home 
some loot 11 from the Firangis* houses?*’ suggested 
his aunt 

“April sir H qnsam! 19 I want neither silver nor 
gold, but her I must obtain.'* 

And so off he went in search of his object He 
presented the appearance of a hdmh-xingha™ the ani- 
mal with twelve horns ; armed from head to foot — 
sword, knife, pistol, and target— ho was a veritable 
walking arsenal. In person he was strongly built, of 
a middle stature, short neck,* broad full face ; an 
irregularly-shaped head set between broad shoulders, 
a narrow forehead, small, bright eyes, and a full 
brushed-up beard. There was a broad furrow clean 
shaven on his head, lined on either side by a bushy 

g rowth of hair which fell in pntihas H over the nape of 
is neck. Inclining to emf onpoinU he was never- 
theless brisk and active. It was a face and a person 
far from handsome, but by no means uglv, yet a face 
which it was difficult to fall in love with It w m a 
face marked w ith craft and cruelty, by sensuality and 
unbridled passion. 

9. Aunt : a term peculiar to the Sbnbjabanpore Tat ban*. la 
other place**, it fa pronounced as nuntri, the mother’s sifter* 
10. Brother. This is an address affected by Muhammadan 
females, in general, when speaking to a person who holds 
a doubtful status in the family, 

11, Plunder, booty. 

12. 1 swear by my head : a very common oath. 

13, The rein-deer. 

* See Appendix XXX. 

14. Kiai curl*, so to speak. 
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He first* went to Lavater’s house, bat not finding 
the object of bis search there, he went to the Church; 
not finding her there even, fretting with disappoint* 
meni, he rode off to the Sepoy lines. We have seen 
how he was received by the leaders of the rebel sol- 
diery, how he was instrumental in getting the Rosa 
Factory sacked, and in facilitating the march of the 
mutinous Regiment to Bareilly. 

He was engaged to dine at his brother-in-law’s 
that evening His aunt Umdd was carious to know 
what glorious deeds he had performed during the day. 
** Ki/tin she asked ; “ well Manga], what about 

that Firangsfti ? Have you brought her ?” 

“No,” he replied; “some one else has walked 
off with her. I have not succeeded in finding her 
yet, but 1 shall not give up the search until I have 
found her; and, by Ali ! 1 will surely get hold of her, 
if she cen be found anywhere in the universe." 

“Glad your wishes have not been gratified in this 
respect," she remarked drilv. “ Apni qasam , u 1 
wouldn't care to have one of them.” 

u I suppose not, but what do you women know ? 
0 manri, if you could but see her ! Such transcend- 
ent loveliness ! A veritable pari™ believe me !" 

JS r an j, bhaia i7V ' She exclaimd in horror. 44 Keep 
your pari to yourself when you do find her. As for 
me, 1 wouldn't so much as pollute my fingers with 
her touch. Their fingers are tipped with poisonous 
nails, are not they ? But tell me nave you brought 

-w — -1 — --- , 

15, l swear by myself. 

16, Fairy. This is the coms-et spelling of the word, and not 

m it is commonly spelt 

17, Fish, or God forbid : a very feminine term, 

m 
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any loot, any of those lovely rings the Firangans 

wear ?” 

“ Couldn’t find any,” he replied ; “ but, chaehi, 1 * 
you should hear of my exploits which I performed 
to-day.” 

“That is precisely what I want to know,” said 
she. “ Begin.” 

Several others came round him, including his 
wife, who all this while had been working her mouth 
animatedly, as if the palate in some way could not 
accommodate the large Mi a 1 * which she had managed 
to stuft into it, in order to stifle her vexation at the 
recital of his amorous expedition by her husband. 
She also came forward to hear of his ‘ exploits.’ 

“ Let us know,” said his aunt. 

He first of all twirled up his monstachios with 
his fingers, then passed the back of his palm over his 
beard, which of course curled up, opened one band 9 
of his anga* 1 to let off a little of the redundant steam 
from his breast, and lustily throwing himself into a 
gallant attitude, thus began. 

*‘0 von should have seen how proudly Tetrnxf- 
<dr” arched his neck, as I placed my foot in the 
stirrup, and how he swayed about his front quarters 
when I put him to the dogdm a . The vulgar gazed 

18. Paternal aunt. 

19. A pin or betel- leaf mate and all. A Hrd ia generally a 
large pdn. or several pan* folded together. 

20. Any : band. 

21. Long coat, which is worn with a button, and two rate of 
band* called band. 

22. Lit : fast goer. 

23. A specie* of amble in which the whole force of the withers 
is thrown upon the front leg* of the bus*, is so called, as 
distinguished flees ikebfdm. 
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with open mouths in admiration of my consummate 
horsemanship* and* as I drew my scimiter from to 
sheath* prejfered to strike down scores of kdfars in 
my way* they recoiled from the very brilliancy 
of the blade. 1 was elated. I was resolved to perform 
valorous deeds. My finders itched through the pas- 
sion for fame which pulsated through them. Well* to 
begin with, I have polished off' the head of a Firangi. 
0 what a clean stroke I gave him, just as he had 
dashed his revolver from his hand. I next hacked at 
the kdfar* that wanted to show us fight in the Church* 
and have brought away their clothes as a trophy. 
Then I hung tip a sdhi hmffotu 94 on my way to Rau- 
sar, where* hear aunt ! I looted the factory* and have 
brought away lots of qaml** i'hachi , you shall have 
a taste of it.’ 

His auditors were highly interested at this recital 
of bis exploits. His wife was particularly struck at 
the prowess of her husband, who could at one stroke 
chop off (lit head of a kanh\ just like the blade of a 
bhutia n falling to the sickle of the husbandman. 

Her admiration was shared bv Abdul Rauf Khan, 
who now came in, and embraced him: for since some 
time there had been a coldness between them. This 
kftir chtittan* 1 of his nephew was a happy occasion* 
for it was the means of reconciling them after a long 

24, As explained Iwf ore, thin in applied as a term of reproach to 
the writer* and mercantile classes, in reference to the spare 
loin-cloth which the Hindus wear at limes, 

25. Loaf -sugar. 

M. A blade of Imltan-eorn or the && m ary*. 

27, Lit: to lick the hkir or porridge. The ceremony is described 
in the text. 
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estrangement. The baby was brought out by the 
mdmdPj and shown to hirn, bs well as the other male 
relatives of the family. It was now old* enough to 
be weaned, and could sip a thin porridge specially 
prepared for it in milk. Being served on the flat 
of a rupee, the mother, holding baby in her arms, 
and dipping her little finder in the porridge, put it to 
its lips. The infant made the wriest faces in the 
world, and so manifested its gratification at this agree- 
able change in its diet. Father, mother, aunt: eveiy 
one was delighted to see it smack its lips. u See 
what fine arms he has, and how lustily he beats his 
little legs ! Ill be sworn he is going to take after 
his uncle ! ” The uncle was evidently satisfied with 
the day’s achievements, and this flattering reference 
to his physical proportions. 

And so three weeks or more passed. Not car- 
ing to hold office under Qadar-Ali-Klmn, Manual 
K ban kept to his house ns much as possible; but he 
was in constant communication with Ghulam Qad&r 
Khan and his adherents: he was one of them himself. 
On the 23rd Jane, when the Nawah returned from 
Barielly, holding in his hand his letter of appointment, 
and superseded Qadar Aii Kban in the high office of 
Ndzim of Shah/'ahanpore, Mangal-Kban was one of 
those who appeared among the chief supporters of 
the new regime. He received the command of 1000 
Infantry, while his brother-in-law, the chief builder 
of the revolution, was appointed commander-ot-ail 
the-forces. 

28. Nurse. TV- word has no reference whatever to maternity. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 


miss Lavater’s narrative : ( Continued ) 

( The first day o f our captivity ) 

We were of course received very coldly bv 
Manual Khan’s wife. He came back to the Zanana, 
after taking a wash and getting into his undress. 
“ QAbil,” said he self-complaeently ; “ look at my 
Firangan,'’ pointing to me. “ Didn’t I say I should 
go over all the world, and down even to df£q™ till 
1 had found her ? Admit that it was a brave maxi’s 
work; a man of ordinary courage and capacity would 
have given up the attempt long ago * : and, he 
ohuckhxl, and suit down to uis breakfast, w r hich was 
.served to him by his wife on a (ale hi . 30 

His aunt, to whom 1 have once alluded before, and 
who, we afterwards learnt, was reluted to him on his 
father’s side, and bore the epithet of krthimili , SI ad- 
dressed dear mother : * 4 Nskfuikht , s? do tell us some- 
thing of your history,- who or what are you ?” 

Dear mother replied : ** Yon see us what we are, — 
weary, afflicted, foot-sore, dependent for our bread 
on the bounty of others, captive and in the power of 
this your relative, and momentarily expecting death 
at his hand/* 

29; From w/wf, thr borixon. Mr* : the world. 

30. A woolen «rtt«oo« l»>w pint form, u}^on which the Muham- 
msdaiiii nit down to meals. 

31. Lit : the of the flat- rook'd house. in reference to her place 
of residence, 

32. A polite form of address when speaking to a respectable 
woman. Literally, it means fortunate or d food fortune. 
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He interrupted her: 44 Who is going to take your 

Kothiw&li again asked: “Don't lose your self- 
possession, nkkbakkt ! You are safe while 1 am here* 
Speak to me without fear. What is your name, and 
wlio is this girl with you ?” 

44 My name is Mariam,” replied dear mother. 44 I 
am from Misri-Khan-kd-gh^r, well known in Ram- 
pur, where my father was minister to the Naw&b.” 

44 What Rampur?” interrupted the khanam . w 
4 ‘ Rohelon-ka-Rampnr,” replied mother. 

44 At hae! u that Rimpur” ! w Our nationality was 
never donbted after that. Mother continued : 

44 This girl is my daughter, my only child, and 
the offspring of an Angr^z Who does not seek 
the good of his own ? He was massacred on the day 
the outbreak took place, in Church. I have thus be- 
come a widow, and my child an orphan. Our lives 
have been saved hitherto through the kindness and 
pity of a K&ith, from whose house this your relative 
has brought us away with great violence. My mother, 
and other relatives, are still there. Allah only knows 
what will become of ns, as we have no more a pro- 
tector left.” And darling mother's feelings over- 
powered her; she wept, and I hid my face in her 
dupatta , and wept too. 

Kothiwkli was touched. Extending her hand, she 
placed it on my head, and said: 4 dont weep, child' — 
in a motherly tone. 

Mother lifted up her head, and, while her ey m 
rained tears, said beseechingly to her : “Trouble is 

S3. Feminine gender of Khan; tbe wife of a Pattern is m sifted. 
34. A*f : Oho t 
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upon us, Path&ni ! *' Spare our lives, and dont let us 
be dishonoured, I pray you.” 

Man gal Khan, apparently affected by our distress, 
now exclaimed: “Be easy in mind, n/kbakht ; no one 
is going to kill you: not I, 1 can assure you. On the 
contrary, I have saved your daughter from dishonour 
at the hands of another. But 1 intend to marry her 
honourably, whenever you will." 

The plate dropped from the hands of his wife as 
he uttered the last sentence; he gave her a fierce look. 
“ Dont be such a fool, Q&bil ! ” said he. 

Before mother could make him a reply, Kothi- 
wali interposed: 

“0 Mangal, yon ought not to have committed 
this deed. This woman seems to be of honourable 
birth, and they ure in calamity. Look at them I How 
faded and care-worn they are ! Dost not thy heart 
relent ? 0 be kind to them, I pray thoe, and insult 
them not in their present helpless condition." 

“ Depend on it, chacht ,” he replied ; “ at my hands 
they will receive nothing but. kindness. 0 what a 
fall for them from their former greatness ! I know 
what they have been before." 

“ I should like to know how yon became acquaint- 
ed with them ?” enquired his aunt. “Is not thy 
Khan B4gam as good a wife as any other thou couldst 
have got r Mark her small nose.** ” 

“ Who insinuates to the contrary ? But, 0 ehachif" 
he added. “ How can I describe to you the fasoina- 

85. Feminine gender of I’ethuu. 

36. Aa allusion to file proverb : t Mi ndk nkdg M jnmf : A 
■maU nose is m it were Urn oompcmliumof a husband’s him 
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tion which this girl possessed while in her father’s 
house ! The very first time that I saw her l was 
struck. To my enraptured fancy, she was all that 
could be beautiful : she shone like Zohra, the morn- 
ing-star. I was spell-bound ; she seemed to be lovely 
like the fresh-blown rose. Viewing her now, I can 
realize the truth of the adage which says, that a 
flower never looks so beautiful as when on its parent 
stem ; break it and it withers in the band. Would 
any one say that this was the same angelic creature 
whom 1 saw, and longed to call my own a month ago ?” 

Every word that he uttered pricked me like a 
thorn. To lie the object of love to such as he ! But 
destiny had crushed me ; my resentment could not 
find vent in words. Pressing closer to my mother, 
I cast on him a look of ineffable scorn, a look which 
he must have been too obtuse-minded not to inter- 
pret as the index of my feelings. 

“The greater fool yon, Man gal for depriving her 
of her father, and breaking the flower from the stem 
on which it flourished !” remarked the Khanam. 

“What did you say, chachi ?” he interrogated 
sharply. Please dont repeat it again. The demon 
is only slumbering in my breast, it takes but little to 
rouse it.” 

We were startled as from a lethargy at the 
Khanam’s speech. We stared at the last speaker, and 
scanned his countenance. The look which be gave 
me in return was scorching ; 1 felt like the doomed 
bird fascinated by the gaze of the rattle-snake. Mo- 
ther’s eve was, however, bent on him as if she would 
survey his dark soul to its inmost depths; he quailed 
under that stem gaze, and his eyes fell. I felt re- 
lieved. *■' v 
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** Dont pnt me down,” be continued apologeti- 
cally ; “dont pnt me down for a common murderer. 
If I have taken life, it was the life of a kAfar : not 
worth a shell now-a-days; the act deserves yonr 
encomium rather than blame. Should I have done 
otherwise ?” 

“ No, bhaid, dont excite yourself,” said his aunt, 
endeavouring to lay the storm which seemed to be 
rising on his brow. “ What I wanted to bring homo 
to you is that, if you were an admirer of beauty, your 
Khan Begam is not nuly or black. I should have 
thought Pirangi women had blue eyes and a fair 
complexion, but these poor things— how scared they 
look struck by our pallid faces from which the 
colour had all fled". “ Poor things, they would pass 
off like one of ourselves !’* 

“Yon, ehachi” he rejoined in a hoarser voice 
than before; “you are perpetually harping upon tbo 
old string. “ What occasion is there to prate of QA- 
bil‘» beauty, as if she ever possessed any ? Let us 
drop that 'subject. Rut, ehachi," again softening as 
ho glanced at me; “ chtwhi. you should judge of that 
girl as she appeared to me when 1 first beheld her. 
A sylph-like creature— a rose just blown by the 
aeptyr.... ” 

“When will yon cease that jargon ?” said the 
K hAnam , interrupting him in the mid career of his 
eloquence. “ Look at her now,” added she; “and 
say if she answers to your description of her.” 

“A change has come over them, uxdlah !”* 7 he ob- 
served pathetically. I doubt if he ever possessed 
________ 

34 
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sentiment or heart enough to discern what must 
have passed within us during the course of this 
conversation. u The hot blast of affliction has passed 
over them. She is not what she used to he before. 
Within a month she has aged 20 years. And as to 
her mother, why. 1 could never have thought she was 
a woman 50 years old ! When I seized the girl hy 
her arm at that fellow, the likhiardati*”** house, she 
was like to have fainted through dread. But, 0 how 
can I describe the terror which sieged me at the sight 
of that dare-devil.” — pointing to darling mother: the 
impious wretch! “ Like an enraged tigress whose 
side has been pierced by the barbed arrow, she hurled 
a look of defiance at me, and stood forth to be the 
food of the te<jh in the room of her daughter. Mtir- 
tiza AH 2 *®! that look I cannot forget. With an action 
as sudden as it was irresistible, she thrust away my 
hand from the girl's arm; her blood-shot eyes, her 
bold attitude, the [dock and daring with which she 
addressed me, blinded as I was by a passion which 1 
was unable to control, — all combined to awe me. I 
was cowed; I was subdued; I was unmanned. At 
that moment had she but said 4 hdti , ! ’ the sword 
would have fallen from my nerveless grasp. Though 
physically I was master of the situation, the moral 
victory remained with her. Surely the blood of a 
bahadur 40 runs in her veins ! Surely she is no com- 
mon female ! ’* 

He took breath after this leng f hy peroration; he 
bestowed a kindly smile on me, and greeted mother 

HS. Writer, user! irj derision of the clas*. 

39. The name of All. 

40. Lit ; brave, a hero, 
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with 44 sad rahmat kae tujhko, aurat ! il A tear trick- 
led down dear mother’s cheek. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

MISS LAVATKR’s NARRATIVE: ( Continued . ) 

( In the lion s den ). 

“I am deeply affected by your narrative,” sjvoko 
Kothiwali, addressing her nephew. But what do yon 
know, how can you realize the feelings of a mother. 
Nor can you yet that of a father You have seen 
only the rough side of life, its tender side is foreign 
to yon. This woman’s conduct was courageous and 
noble. The great points of her character stood forth 
during a period of severe trial, and she has come out 
of it triumphant. 0 Mangal ! there are poems un- 
written and songs unsung; yes, and this is what re- 
conciles us to life. I think t anti she will be great 
friends. I already love her daughter. Come, Inti** 
come nearer to me,” said she, caressing mv head. 

Then turning to Mangal Khan, who viewed this 
exhibition of womanly sympathy with a bland counte- 
nance, she said: u But you nave not yet told me what 
put. the idea into your neat! to possess yourself of an 
encumbrance in the shape of these bereaved and afflic- 
ted ones ?” 


41, Lit ; hu wired mercies to ihw woman ? But the expression 
is applied to a brave action : the English Well done ! strong- 
ly cmphfMtxoiL 

42. Daughter, 
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44 0 that story is soon told, 0 he answered. 44 It 
was Alimullab, one of the naji}>$ 6f the jail, one of 
those whose duty used to be to escort under-trial pri- 
soners to the court. He is a low, sensual fellow. I 
once heard him prate in the bazar of his intention to 
carry off a Firangan. i had been on the look-out for 
one particular Firangan. I looked for her on the 
day of the massacre, but she was not among the slain. 
Said I to myself. If this vile fellow can carry off a 
Firangan, why am I wasting time ? Why should I 
not go again in search of my Firangan ? this fellow 
says there are some hiding in the jail Was house; I 
shall go and see lor myself. And so I gathered a 
band of my friends, among whom were the artisans 
of my muhalla , and some of whom I knew to be des- 
perate fellows, and that would give a good account of 
themselves if opposition was shown; and I went this 
morning to the langota $ house : ami the rest I have 
already told you.” 

“Did you meet with no resistance at all ? Wat 
not the master of the house present when you arriv- 
ed ” ? she enquired 

44 No, he was not,'’ he answered pettishly. 44 Had 
he been present, his head is the first I would have 
cut off. But the fellow bug taken of late to carrying 
a sword, and so to prevent the shedding of blood, 
and also to prevent the matter gaining notoriety, f 
timed the adventure so as to avoid a rencontre with 
him/' 

44 Who gave you information that they were 
hiding in the Kaitli a Image ?” again enquired she. 

44 1 came to that conclusion from what I hoard 
Alimulkh tell his companions. It seems that be once 
attempted to carry off the girl at night when every 
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one was asleep, but the plot was discovered ; and this 
JBihi " — {jointing to mother — “made such a demon- 
stration with a gleaming dagger she held in her handy 
that sieved with terror he lost all his wits, and jump- 
ed down the wall and ran for his life, because, as 
he afterwards told his friends, a demon held watch 
over the pari." 

44 On receiving this intelligence” continued he; 
“ I set my spies and took a confederate in my pay* 
A dhinmrid , fat and ugly as a churail , occupies 
quarters in the same house. 8 he was heard once to 
say that since the Firangans had come, >he had been 
evicted from her apartment, for she had had to give 
it up to them and rough it out in the verandah. 8he 
thus split unconsciously upon them. I was informed 
of it, iny plan was soon formed, and i went and 
brought it at once to completion. Wallah ! it has 
been u perfect success." 

This conversation was carried on between Mangal 
Khan and his aunt, while the former was taking his 
morning meal. After he had done, he went out into 
the marddmi, when hi> wife and aunt sat down to eat, 
and invited us to do the same. Hungry and thirsty 
we indeed were, hut could we have the heart to eat, 
dear granny and my cousin who was as good to me 
as my own sister, being far away ? Being pressed, 
however, we joined them and took something, enough 
to keep up our strength. Mangal Khan came in 
again, and seemed glad to find we had partaken of 
food. “Having tasted salt under my roof,” said he* 
addressing dear mother; “von are no longer strangers 
in the house. Henceforth you are my guests, and 
you must make ray house your home fordhe future.” 

“It is very good of you to say so/’ replied dear 
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mother. “We arc of course houseless and homeless, 
and we know not at present where to go to. If I 
have food, others who are dependent on me must 
have it too. Anything I eat tastes bitter in my mouth 
without my dear mother. And my niece too, whom 
I look upon as mv daughter." 

“ They shall join you, dont fear, tukhakht," he 
continued addressing mother Mill. 44 1 had seen your 
daughter a long time before the outbreak, and be- 
came enamoured of her. A had modi had intended 
to carry her off, and would perhaps have done so had 
I not anticipated him. I have brought you with 
good intentions. As soon a> 1 can obtain your 
consent, I propose to marry her, and will give her 
a wife's portion/' 

u How can that he?” remarked dear mother. 
14 You have a wife already/' 

u Why, what is there to prevent mv having more 
wives than one ? Our shariat 43 allows it, and the 
prophet, on whom be peace ! had nine/’ 

“That may be,” rejoined mother; “but how can 
you being a Musalman, marry a Firangi girl ? ” 
“There can be no impediment, I am sure. Wo 
Pathans cum take a wife from any race or creed wo 
please, and as many as we please. And obseiving 
a petulant “oh !” which his wife let fall— “dare my 
wife object to any such proceeding on my part:” and 
he cast a furious glance at her. “ Did not my father 
take in a ehamdr woman for her pretty large eyes, 
the issue of which union is this nrat Saifulliih a 
plague on him ! And this Him limt whom you me 
here, was a low-caste Hindu whom my undo mi finite % 

437 Law. ' 
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to his bod. So what harm can there be if I have a 
jMrzat u for a wife ?” 

Though be thought these arguments were un- 
answerable, they failed to carry conviction to ray 
mi ml. And mother had her ijuiver full of arguments. 
Hut in our present situation it was necessary to 
dissemble: So she replied : 

fct i trust you will not expect an immediate answer 
to your demand* which is noth unexjHHJted and ex- 
truodinary. I am not in a position to consider, much 
less entertain, such a proposal. I have but recently 
lost my husband, there in none loft to guide or advise 
me. And ray mother has been separated from mo. 

1 will speak to you on *ho subject some other time.” 

u 0 yes/' said he; 1 am in no hurry. A matter 
of such moment cannot be settled in a day. Take 
time to think by all means, but done forget that the 
idea is not a new on**. 1 have* had it in ray head for 

months, and now that the means of satisfying my 
long-cherished passion have been placed in my hands, 
alfi tmdalitUih u ! I am not Manga h the Emnezai, if 
I let it slip. Meanwhile be easy in your mind, nek- 
bak/it ” ' 

And so saying, he went out again into the mar- 

Mn/t. 

Tlie events which had befallen us in the morning, 
and the proposal made subseqmmtly to provide me 
with a husband and a home, formed focal for reflec- 
tion for the rest of the day. A bed was spread for 
* ns in the verandah, upon which I rested my back, 
while dear mother was engaged in conversation with 

44. One of a different caste or creocl 
48. Praise be to God ? 
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Kotliiwali. Her perfect Hindustani* her finished 
manners* her high sentiments, her unblemished mora- 
lity, our present distress : all took Kotkiwili by storm. 
She was m raptures over each and every one of the 
first, and she repeatedly expressed sympathy for the 
last. She had come over this particular day as it 
was the khir efuttna** of Mangal Khan’s daughter. 
A very different khir ckatnu , however, from the other 
which I have elsewhere described. For the master 
of the house had chosen to lie absent all the morning, 
on an adventure of which his wife or guest laid no 
conception whatever, until he returned and marched 
his captives into their presence, introducing one of 
them to his wife as her future rival in the favour of 
her lord ! 

Kothiwali was in transports; she said to her niece 
over and over again : i4 You must let Mariam come 
and spend some days with me/* 

** And what is to become of her daughter ? Is 
she to be left bore alone ?" she asked maliciously. 

44 Of course not; she too must come with her mo- 
ther. And, (iitllmn* 7 , dont let this matter distress 
you. Mangal’* head is turned now-a-days, but he will 
be all right soon. As for these poor things, they are 
in no way to blame. Mariam, you will come, wont 
you ? 

44 1 will, with pleasure, if 1 am allowed to,” said 
she. Her assent was a matter of course. 

46. Sec Chapter XLVI, 

47. Lit ; Bride; m the acwly-ouirHed girls of the family are 
addressed. 
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CHAPTEK L 


MISS LAVATBIi’s NARRATIVE ( continued ) 

( The loHt jeioel-ease ). 

And thus the afternoon passed. Evening came. 
Oar heart* yearned for dear granny and the others. 
How to know what had become of them ? In the 
meantime, the sound of an altercation reached our 
ears, between our captor and some one else at the 
dedr hi . . It was our generous protector, the Lai A, 
who having tracked us here, had come to say good- 
bye to mother. 

44 Khan «5ahub !” -aid he to Manga] Khan. * 4 You 
did very wrong to enter my house during my ab- 
sence, and to bring away my guests without my per- 
mission. Had I been there, you could only have 
done so by making your way over my body. I am 
not begotten of a mdthur if my life had not gone for 
them. Well what is done is done ; but let me be 
permitted to see and tuddm my sarkdrT 

Manga! Khan came into the Zan&na and said 
to mother : 44 That likhiddas fellow with whom you 
were residing, has come and wishes to make you a 
mldm. You may go out and see him, if you like.” 

So, when dear mother went and stood near the 
ghungat wall, I following close after her, Ltila came 
up, and addressed her thus : 44 Sarkdr, what Parmd$» 
war kad i$ ordered has come to pans. No skill of ours 
could have prevented it. Be comforted, and dont let 
your faith in the unseen stagger for a moment. Befc- 

4&. The deity. Out* of the names of ViBhnu or Kanin. 

35 
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ter days are in store for you. I have brought your 
jewel-case with me.” 

Dear mother kept silent, as our captor was pre- 
sent throughout the interview, and we could not 
therefore have given expression to our feelings before 
him. She took the jewel-ease from his hand, and 
examined its contents ; her wedding-ring and u few 
other articles of small value were missing, but mother 
kept quiet. Lala was above such a meanness as to 
steal a thing which had been left with hint in trust, 
hut the theft was perpetrated by some of (hose in 
his house, no doubt. 

“ What is to become of vour dogs?” enquired 
Iidlii. referring to poor Pirn her and Fanny. 

“Take them yourself, Lala : or do whatever else 
you like with them/ 1 

He said, moreover : “ Sttrkrir, I have sold the 
gold you gave me, and I have brought the price of 
it, Rs. 30." 

ki 0 Laid ! ” said mother, 44 How Hi n I repay 
all your kindness to me and mine ! God will reward 
you for your benevolence and generosity to the dis- 
tressed and persecuted. Keep the money, do— and 
oblige me. I wish l could have quadrupled the 
amount.” 

La la’s feelings were overcome. He made a low 
$aklm , put up his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
sobbed like a child. That was the last wo ever saw 
of him. 

We heard subsequently that he went away soon after 
to Bareilly, taking old Nable, our bearer, with him. 

One more service he had to perform for us, — the 
last, namely : to bring down dear granny and my 
cousin to join us where we were staying. An hour 
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after sunset, Mangal-khan entered the Zan Ana again, 
leading the way to both of them. I was overjoyed 
to see granny, and put my head on her shoulder and 
wept. In accordance with the !aws of hospitality, 
food was set he ore them, and they refreshed them- 
selves with a copious draught of cold water. 

Our party of eight was thus gradually thinned 
to four. Pocky and his mother, and Champa were 
left still at Lain s house. Whut became of them after 
granny and A net came away, we did not know until 
long afterwards. 

When that night we lav down our weary limbs 
to rest- rest ? Yes, the kind of rest left us — and 
oh ! how much there was to he thankful forto our 
Almighty Protector, who had preserved us through 
so many dangers, and hud caused us to meet together 
again ! — dear granny said something as to how they 
felt at the rude parting of the morning's. They 
thought we luul been killed, and that the next turn 
would be A net’s, and next Coekys. When Lala 
came home *md found we had been carried off. h© 
beat his head and swore vengeance on our captor. 
H© said the man was noted through the town as a 
daring had character, and that his object in taking us 
away was not to kill but dishonour me. He swore 
on 6V* j Cmhmnttju* 9 and the martial Debi, w that he 
would be revenged for the outrage, and that he w*ould 
go that very instant to Mangul Khdn’s house and 
rescue us, no matter what consequences Imfel him. 
He next poured his vial of wrath upon his wife 
and mother for permitting us to be taken, and waa 

4S. The heroic brother ot Him C bandar. 

&©. BvgUMbt 
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near smothering the dlrimarid for opening the deorfm 
door. He refused to eat anything nutil he had seen 
and begged of mother pardon for the past., and had 
discharged the trust which she had committed to him. 
But when he returned home in the evening, and told 
dear granny that we were safe, though in the power 
of a Moslem, there was a feeling of relief among 
the refugees. Dear granny and A net preferred to 
join us where we had been taken to, the former de- 
claring that she would rather he with her children 
and even die with them if it came to that ; while it 
was considered prudent to let (ocky and his mother, 
and Champa remain still with Laid, as obviously 
Man gal Khan had no fancy to introduce in his house- 
hold a Firangi l>oy 14 or lo years old. Indeed the 
occasion, as will appear farther on, proved the boy’s 
salvation, for otherwise he would surely have been 
killed by the cut-throat Muhammadans who occupied 
houses round about our hiding-place. 


CHAPTER LI , 

MISS LAVATEfCs NARRATIVE ( continued ) 

( Cocky' $ cateclnmi ). 

In order to preserve the chain of events, it is ex- 
pedient to revert just for a little to what befel the 
three members of my dear father’s household who 
were left at LalAs house, before I go on with my 
personal narrative. 

No sooner did IiAte leave bis house lata in the 
evening, together with granny and my cousin, than 
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it was beset again by another band of Moslems, headed 
by one Akkan-Kbin, of Mahalla Tarin. He forced 
his way into the house, the Lilas’ women retiring to 
the roof as before, while the refugees shut themselves 
in the little apartment they had occupied with ns. 
He shouted: “Where is the Firangi lan? Let him be 
brought out, so that we may deal with him as we 
have dealt with the others ?” Seeing no means of 
escape, Cocky’s mother came out, and fell at Akhan- 
Khan's feet, begging him to spare her son’s life. 

“ Your son !’ said he, eying her from head to 
foot. w Let’s see what sort of a fellow he is. 

Cocky now came out dressed fantastically : — pan- 
taloons and shirt; no socks or shoes, or coat or head- 
dress; a perfect caricature of a Kaith lad: all but his 
face and complexion, which of course could not be 
disguised. 

“Tins fellow does not come up to my shoulders 
even; observed the Khan, going up and standing near 
him. “How old are you?'’ he asked him with a 
stem voice. 

The hov was trembling all over ; he could not an- 
swer the question, but looked at his mother. She 
folded her hands, and replied for him; 44 Your $Am- 
fam 61 is not more than 14 or 15. O Khan 8dhab ! 
1 beg of you, spare his life for sake.** 

Here I am, do what you like with me. but spare kim/’ 
And the distressed mother rained tears, and fell at 
his feet again, exclaiming: “For Ha/. rat BibFs sake, 
spare my only son 1 " 

The Moslem was moved by these repotted appeals 

— * , itftlj. ,, 

51. Slave. 

52. For the sake of God and the prophet 
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to his feelings. She was devotedly fond of her son, 
and would willingly have given up her own life to 
save his, I verily believe. 

“Get up, get up !” said he. “ I see the boy is 
voting, and can do no harm. Will you go with me? 
Remember that if you dont, there are those at my 
beck and call who will make you. 

Of course she was only too glad to accept the al- 
ternative. And, moreover, she could not have continu- 
ed to reside with Lala; the house had become unsafe 
as a hiding-place. So off she was marched, together 
with her son, and Champa, mother's old slave-girl, 
to Mahalla Turin, another Mahalla inhabited chiefly 
by Pathans, where they were received into Akkan- 
itban’s house. 

It Seems Akkan Khan was at heart a generous 
man, and a prudent. As far as our information goo*, 
once he received the refugee* under his roof, his be- 
haviour toward'* them was ever afterwards considerate 
and kind. After setting food before them, his first care 
next morning was to give ( Wky a name ; he dubbed 
him Ghulam Husain, his mother being of course 
known, according to usage, m Ghulam Husain'* 
mother. Ghampa was of course < liampa, as before. 
8ho was a Hindu girl from the west, aftd **{>oke the 
Rajput dialect; so there could In* no mistake as to 
her nationality. 

The same afternoon, as the fame of his exploit 
became general, he called together several of hi* 
clansmen, and apprized them of the eiremmt^nem 
under which he had brought a Firangi lad nod hi* 
mother into bis house, -and concluded by assuring 
them that, as a true follower of the prophet, be bad 
no intention of being outdone by Mangal, whose 
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aim and object in possessing himself of Pirangans 
were selfish, bat that the step which he had taken 
was inspired by a desire to advance the interests of 
Isl&m. The lad and his mother, he continued, would 
receive shelter in his house? onlv on condition of their 
embracing the true faith, and abjuring the pernicious 
doctrines of the To prove to his friends 

that what he had told them was the truth, he called 
up the lad, and, making him stand in the centre of 
the ring, catechised him in the following manner : — 
Akkan Khan : - What is your name ? 

Cocky : — Ohulam Huscin — the slave of the 

sainted son of Hazrat Fatima. 

Akkan Khan : — When did you receive this name? 
Cocky : — Yesterday, on my becoming a Mu- 

€ salman. * 

A khan Khun : — Are you a Musalman now? 

Cocky Yes, I am; try me and prove me* 

Akkan Khan : -What is your profession of faith? 
Repeat the kalmd t 

Cocky : ~ ‘ La tin Mil-la ha Muhammad la rasul 

Utah!* 

Wah! Wah ! shdhdsh !"** shouted the assem- 
bly; 44 that indeed is a triumph for Islam ! Masha- 
Allah l m what .1 correct accent the boy has !” 

S3, Kaxarones. 

* One meanitii; of the term ‘Musaiman* is. ‘ firm of faith/ 

, SC The Muhammadan profession of faith ; Uod is God, am! 
Mnhammivi is the prophet of % G<*i."' 

55. Well! Well! Bravo! tixorilcnt ! 

56. Lit ; whatever Gt*l will#; hut the term is more generally 
used as a eulogist ic exclamat ion in the sense of ‘wonderful ? 
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Jdhils or mostly illiterate as they were, they fail- 
ed to apprehend the negative profession which the 
lad had made; but carried away by the ardour of the 
moment, they at once concluded that they had found 
in the Firangi captive an excellent convert to the true 
faith. 

“ And now/’ said Akkan Khan, calling for a 
katord 57 and shariat; ** u here is the shar!mt t boy, of 
your communion with the faithful. Drink a katord* 
ful, will you ?” 

Cocky was only too glad, I suppose, to quaff the 
cooling beverage; after which he was permitted to 
sit down among them — a full-fledged Muhammadan. 
Then the shariat was circulated round to every one 
present, the assembly exclaiming with one voice as 
they all dispersed : As saldm alai hum / w To which 
salutation me reply of Akkan Khan, and his young 
convert, was : WdLiikum as saldm!'®* 

And so Cocky and his mother continued to reside 
under the protection of their large-hearted friend. 
Four months after their arrival, good old Champi 
took ill and died, and was buried according to the 
Muhammadan ritual : the expenses of her funeral 
being defrayed out of the value of the silver trinkets 
which she possessed — something like 40 or 50 Rs. 

What the fortunes of the mother and son were, 
we came to know only after our troubles were nearly 
over. I shall not, however, anticipate the future by 
many months, but will proceed to relate what befel 
ourselves in our new home. 

57. A cup. 

58. Syrup or sweetened water. 

59. Peace be unto you 1 

60. And on you be peace ! The usual salutation among Muham- 
madans ; it sounds so patriarchal and Christian, 
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CHAPTER HI. 


MI8H lavatbr'h narrative; ( Continued, ) 
(Making ourselves at home). 

And that it was made a home to us, I readily ac- 
knowledge. To he snre we had to accommodate our- 
selves to our altered mode of life, and for the present 
at all events to forget that wo had a home, ana a far 
different one of our own. in the long past. And we 
wore reminded day after day that we must trust en- 
tirely for the future to tho goodwill and generosity 
of our captor, who also was now our earthly proteo- 
tor, and assimilate ourselves in outward appearance 
at least with the interests which he held dear. We 
had to forget that we were British subjects, that we 
had European blood running in our veins, and that our 
best interests lay in the return of that Government 
to power. And we had, above all, to seem to forget 
that the Christians’ God was our God, and that we 
hoped for salvation through His Son’s merits alone. 
Now that I review the past in my memory, I can con- 
fidently say that, though we allowed it to be believed 
that we were Musalmans, never did the verbal pro- 
fession of that cmxl pass our lips. Nay, often and 
often was the kind offer made to us to teach us the 
knlmd and the form of prayer, but dear mother as 
often replied that we knew them already, and needed 
not to be taught. This was perfectly true in fact. And 
when it was proposed to us to stand up for pray- 
ers with the others, her excuse used to be : “How 
can we ? Our clothes are not .dean, and we haven’t 
another ohange.” 

36 
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Indeed the only clothes that wo had consisted of 
the lanltad, dapattd and hurt t which wo had on when 
we left Lila s nouse. So next day Mangal Khan said 
to mother : 

44 Mariam, it wont do for you all to he wearing 
Hindu clothes in my house. You must go into a 
paydmd” 

44 That we are willing to do/’ she replied ; “but 
where have I the means to make them ?” 

The same day ho went and brought some black 
chintz from the bazir, and some kl uhd*K which he 
made over to dear mother, who cut out a complete suit 
for each of us. She made the paijdma* of chintz, 
and kurti^lujxittds of the khdsd . Myself and my 
cousin set to and sewed them, having borrowed need- 
les and thread of our hostess. She was not a little 
astonished to find dear mother could cut, and that we 
ail could ply our needles without having to seek the 
help of another, to sew our clothes. 

Before we could get into them, however, dear 
mother proposed to our hostess to l>e so good as to 
place facilities in our wav for bathing. I think we 
had not bathed for a month, for all during the time 
we resided with L&1&, we were in hourly peril of our 
lives, and moreover there was no water close at hand. 
Their supply of drinking water used to he brought 
from a distance, so it was a valuable thing, aha a 
liberal supply of it was not procurable. 

But in Mangal Kh&a’s bouse, the well that sup- 
plied water for ail domestic purposes was situated 
within the four walls of*the Zanana ; so it was quite 

ftl. A Manchester fabric answering to what of old was known 
as Jacqoenot, 
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practicable to gratify our desire for a cold bath. 
We bad, however, to supply ourselves with some in- 
dispensable toilette requisites before we could do 
that. But of that presently. Mother told Z6ban, 
the ndin of the house, to draw water for us and help 
us bathe, and that she would reward this service by a 
largess of 4 pice, that is, one pice for each person. 
The woman was overjoyed at the prospect of a 
douceur- quite a windfall to her. She set up a cou- 
ple of beds at rigbtangles to one another in the 
yard, covering them up with sheets i this formed a 
temporary bath-room, and she performed the other 
menial offices besides. The first day that we met 
Kothiwah', she hud asked our hostess to send word to 
hor when we were going to change, and that she 
would be glad to assist us at the mysteries of the bath. 
•So when on Friday, the 2nd July, a day memorable 
in our Jives from a hygienic point of view, — it was 
announced that our new suits were ready, and that we 
were going to purify ourselves previous to putting 
them on, she arrived in the morning in a intend. 
She expressed herself greatly pleased to meet us 
again, and was especially struck at our skill with the 
needle. She was further pleased to make the offer . 
that she would pour the water over us with her own 
hands. To this, however, mother decidedly objected. 
She pointed out that it was not customary among the 
people to which she belonged, for females to be seen 
In their undress by another, even though it bo a mem- 
ber of the same sex, and that she would not there- 
fore give her that trouble. “ But,” urged kothiw&li; 
“ bow can you take the *harq{ n bath and be purified, 
until at least three lota * of sanctified water are pour- 

!. t«rgal. Canonical. 
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ed on you?” Mothers reply was however ready* 
She said that every one of us knew the kalmd, and 
that doubtless we would remember the last three 
totds when we came to them. And thus this very 
serious difficulty being overcome, each of us had the 
great satisfaction of luving our bodies with fresh 
water from the well, and afterwards donning our 
new costumes, which fitted us to the T- 

After we came oat of the bath, we opened our 
hairs to dry them. 0 the notes of admiration that 
were taken, and openly and loudly expressed, by all 
the native women at the hirsute appendages which 
we exposed to their astounded gaze ! Such lovely hair ! 
0 the wonderfully long hair! Look at the pretty 
ghtingarwdla** hair this girl has! pointing to me: 
"for my hairs, though not long, are wavy. And as to 
mother and granny, they Laid undoubtedly magnifi- 
cent heads of hair. Granny’s reached down to her 
heels, mother’s to a point below the knee. A net's 
though thick, were sufficiently long hairs, and so 
bushy that her plait used to be as thick as a fat wo- 
man’s arm. So I cannot say there was not occasion 
for admiration — admiration for the work of nature* 
As we sat, each of us, with our hairs open drying 
them, they looked at us with open mouths ; so we 
had to say that the growth of our hairs was dependent 
upon our diet and manner of living* and tW the 
family from which we sprang, was distinguished for 
the long and bushy hairs of its females. 

Now cropped up another difficulty, — how to oil 
our hairs ? Our good hostess asked ns w hat oil we 
used ? Mother said that we were in the habit of 


63. Curly or wary, 
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using cocoannt-oil* which, she added, strengthened 
the roots of the hairs and aided their growth, besides 
imparting to them a smooth and glossy appearance. 
They wondered from where so much cocoanut-oil 
could be bad, for 44 we” — they said— 44 use mtVAd* 
til ** ” “ That will do for us too/' replied mother. 

So our kind hostess gave a pice to the ndin % who 
went and brought us a small quantity of oil in an 
earthen saucer from the bazar. Mother smiled to 
look at it. 44 Kh&nam/’ she said ; 44 this will hardly 
suffice for one of us : permit me to get some more, 
and nay for it.” So dear mother sent for three pice 
worth more ; which proved sufficient. She also sent 
for one small fine-tooth comb made of horn, and an- 
other of wood. Dear granny then got up and oiled 
and combed mother’s hair, while iear mother dress- 
ed mine and Ariel’s, as well as granny’s. 

She parted our hairs and made them into one 
plait hanging at the back.* 

* Bee App: XXX J, 
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CHAPTER. LIII. 

Miss LAVATER’s narrative : (continued) 

( Bearding the lion ). 

O what rest we enjoyed that night ! We felt as 
if an incubus had been removed from our persons* 
What with the bath and the clean clothes, we felt 
light, buoyant and refreshed. And next morning we 
rose betimes, and, as was our custom, put our hand 
to our foreheads on seeing Jlangai Khan's wife. 
This was a mark of respect which we felt was due to 
the mistress of the house, to whose generosity we 
owed the food which we eat. 

We found occupation in sewing our second suit 
of clothes, which we proposed to try on as soon as 
they could be got ready, after taking another bath 
on the enduing Friday. That is the day of the week 
on which the Patban women usually go through 
the bath- a warm hath out in the sun during winter, 
and a cold bath daring summer. 

Our fore-cast of the future had, however, been 
very nearly cut off, for today again we were snatch- 
ed from the jaws of death, and again through the 
remarkable self-possession, the courage and address of 
my intrepid mother. At 10 oVlock a. w v Man gal 
Khan received a visit from ShlrandAx KbAn, bis Aam~ 
zulf* h by marriage, and brother to kothiwali. This 
man had been a tndnaddr in the BadAun district, and t 
like every one else in tfab service of Govermnentt had 

65. Persian. Hindi, §&dh4 , basDand to rite* sifter. 
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retired to his home on the outbreak of the matin y. 
In accordance with the usage of the period he was 
armed with sword, pistol, knife and a dogdrd or 
double-barrelled gun ; but this morning, in particu- 
lar, he appeared excited and discursive in his con- 
versation. u Yon have brought some Firangans into 
your house; have you not. Manga! ? Wouldn't 1 lik© 
to see them ? M said he. 

* 4 And you shall see them,” the other replied ; 
44 and have an opjiortunitv of enlogizing my taste for 
tb© beautiful. Come along M 

His visitor frowned. Grasping his scimitar by the 
hilt, he felt for his pistol which was secured to his 
kamarhand or girdle, and came into the house. Khan- 
b^gam stood up and made him a saldm f and, seeing 
her honour the man, we did the same. He sat down 
on a bed resting the butt-end of his gun on the ground, 
while with the other band, he held the barrel of it. — 
An attitude the Pathans delight to pose in. 

44 So these are the Firangans who have made so 
much stir in the muballa V* observed he. 

Manga] Khan boil retired. Mother spoke : 

44 We are poor distressed creatures; what stir 
can we make ?” 

44 And yet every one is talking that you have come 
into this house to find a husband for your daughter, 
and that my bhai who was just now here, is soon go- 
ing to marry her ! Why have you troubled this good 
woman ? n pointing towards Man gal Kh&ns wife, 

, Though dear mother's spirit revolted against the 
false insinuation, she prudently restrained her feel- 
ings, while she answered him in a dispassionate tone: 

44 What are you saying, s&hab ? You* as well as 
every on© else must be fuUy aware that a Firangaa 
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will never enter a native’s house unless she is com- 
pelled to. I did not come here with my own will as 
seeking a home for my daughtor, bnt he ” — looking 
towards the way bv which Mangal Kbin had gone 
oat — “ he brought me by force from a house where 
1 had received every kindness, in order to please 
himself and not me. We are grateful to him for the 
kindness which he has shown us since; bat as to mar- 
rying my dangher to him or any one else, that is a 
subject which I cannot discuss. Situated as I am, 
have I the power to refuse, much less resist, should' 
he choose to wring my consent ? If left, however, 
to the free exercise of my will, I certainly would 
refuse. Khudk pleases to send us this trial, so that 
we have become supplicants and beggars for charity; 
otherwise, Khan Sahab, why would you insult us by 
making a false charge against the native pride of 
Firanjp women !” 

“ And yet the general impression is." said he ; 
“that Mangal intends to marry your daughter, and 
this sister of mine ( pointing to Khan-begam, who 
was his wife's sister ) is in a great state of mind, and 
has been complaining of your conduct, to her relatives, 
and would be glad to see you out of her way.” 

“She distresses herself for nothing;” replied 
mother. “ In what way are we responsible for the 
doings of others ? Khuda is my witness that we are 
the last to wish her ill or gi^e her cause for concern. 
Rather would we do what Tittle lies in our power - to 
add to her happiness in her husband.” • 

“ Well, to say the froth — 

He had hardly finished the sentence when Van- 
gal Khan who had overheard the conversation, cane 
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in apparently raffled, and addressed his brother* 
in-law thus 

44 Bhdi , what is the good of questioning this nikr 
bakhty or giving them pain by speaking of them as if 
they were so many interlopers ? Ap>i4 nr ki qasam / 
they are in no way to blame. It was I who brought 
them to my house, and I alone%m answerable for my 
actions,™ 

44 Why hast thou brought a saut&pa** to thy good 
wife ? (5nght I not in common defence of the good 
name of our family to take thee to task for thy in- 
prudent conduct ? v 

44 1 know who has sent you ?” remarked Manga! 
Khan caustiwlv, without caring to heed the other's 
question. 

u Yes, to be sure/* said Sher-andaz Khan; 41 1 
have been sent by him to take the women to the fdlez, 

( riverside ) and there strike off their heads in order 
that the fire which is raging in her bosom ( pointing 
to Khan-bcgam ) may be quenched/' 

w Who arrogates to himself the right to dictate 
in my bouse r'* now fiercely interrogated the other. 
44 If bhAi Abd ui Katif has a care, let him look to bis 
own wife and family, and let him not poke and pry 
into other people's affairs. I will have none of his 
interference. As to Qabil, she is a fool for sending 
about here and there. She had i>otter give op this 
game of hers, or I shall have to restrict her liberty/ 1 

Every one of us felt a queer sensation creeping 
over ns at the prospect of immediate death by the 
- sword, and after we had begun to feel pretty confi- 
dent that for the present, at* least, the bitterness of 

66. The relation in which the rival stands towards the lawful 
wife i* m called. 

87 
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death had passed. Mother again acted as our spokes* 
woman : — 

44 As to cutting off our heads, KhAn Sahab, you 
have the power, and we cannot resist. We are help- 
less females. If it should be Allah's will that we die, 
and die this instant by your hand, let it be so. 
There is just one favour, however, that I wish to ask, 
and that is-— that you will kill every one of us, without 
any exception. I shall not allow you to kill one or 
two only, and spare the rest to please yourself 
Allah’s will be done ! ” 

SherandAz Khan was toucbod : his eves were 
suffused. He said : 4i 0 Bibi, great is thy faith, and 
as great thy bold spirit. True, thy fearlessness before 
danger ana thy indomitable courage bespeak thee to 
be a Firangi. I wash my hands or this business. To 
have been sent on such a fool’s errand, and to be 
discomfited by the cool, calm demeanour of a woman! 
Lanai 97 on thee, Sheran, w thiran though thou be 
called!” 

44 Mashai Allah !** But dont be more foolish, 6Adi, 
than you have already made yourself. Why run 
down yourself? It wasn t your own doing, 1 knew 
it all along/’ remarked said Mangai Khan. 

67. Curoe. Fie on thee 1 

68. From a lion or tiger. 

69. See ants $6. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


MISS i.avater'b narrativr ( continued ) 

( He propose again ). 

Two or three days subsequent to the events which 
I have narrated, after finishing dinner one evening. 
Manga l Khan lingered in the uinankhami^ and having 
washed his hands, he settled down again on the takJd y 
and addressed mother thus. 

“Mariam, you promised to speak to me again on 
the subject, which you know is dearest to my heart. 
1 hope you have thought over it, and can now give me 
a definite answer/’ 

“What do you refer to?” queried mother. 

44 1 of course refer/’ rejoined he: — “to my original 
proposal to marry your daughter/' 

44 1 have hardlv had time to ar*:ue the pros and 
cons of the matter to myself/’ answered mother; “or 
to give to it the serious consideration it deserves. 
You see it was only the other day that vour brother- 
in-law came to kill us without a moment/s notice. If 
we are to be massacred after all while under your 
protection, where is the use of discussing the subject 
of marriage ? If 1 am to lose my life, my daughter's 
life must go too; and if her life is taken, 1 snail go 
where she goes. I and my daughter are inseparable. 
Some one else may perhaps be coming with the like 
mission as Shiran Khan ! ” 

44 Apne sir hi qasam. yotf raise my spleen and my 
ire when yon talk like that 1 I toll you that had be 
lifted bis hand at any of you, he would have paid the 
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forfeit of his temerity with his own life. As ion# as 
you are under Manual’s roof, there lives not a man 
who will dare to raise his finger at you with impu- 
nity. Khudd qasam ! I shall strike off the heads of 
half a dozen Musalmans before a hair of my Firan- 
gan’s head can be touched/' 

He was terribly excited. Mother endeavoured to 
throw cold water on his wrath. 

44 1 am fully convinced you are strong enough to 
protect us. But why broach the subject again ? '* 

44 Because it is nearest my heart/' said he. 44 Say, 
why any delay ?*’ 

44 How can I say ‘yes' to your proposal ? As far 
as I can see at present, I am powerless to sav 4 yes/’ 

44 Why, what withholds your consent ?’’ 

“When you are better acquainted with my cir- 
cumstances and the history of my family, you will 
see where the difficulty comes in. I am not at liberty 
to give her awav.” 

“Why?” 

“I have my brothers living. What answer shall 
I give them when they demand their niece from me ? 
And, moreover, my dhcar 10 is alive. I have to con- 
sult all of them before I can dispose of her.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. But they are not likely 
to put the question, as in all probability they too 
have been killed like the other Firangis.” 

“ 1 hope not. At any rate, would it not be pru- 
dent to wait and make certain of their death before 
taking any definite step ?’’ 

“ 1 feel time passing very heavily,” said he. “My 

70, H unhand** ymtngcr brother, JHK his elder brother. 
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desire to call that girl my wife grows stronger daily, 
and I mast have her at any risk.** 

“Suppose that the Angrfo Government is restor- 
ed; what shall l do then ? Cannot you wait another* 
year, during which I suppose the issue will be decid- 
ed as to who shall remain master of the country?” 

“You would, I suppose, like them to come again, 
or you would not think of the possibility of their re- 
turn, How many of them are left ? Only a few 
struggling to hold their own before the walls of Dilli, 
and they too will soon be cut off, Imhaatl&h ! a ” 

“That’s what I said,” remarked mother siezing 
the suggestion. “ Let Dilli be conquered. If the 
Firangi army which is now besieging it, is destroyed, 
general tranquillity will be restored in the country, 
and then it wilt be time to talk of such matters. 
Meanwhile are we not your dependents, and in your 
power ? M 

“ You point to a long way off, and seem to forget 
that I have power to marry her against the will of 
every one, not even excluding th§ pair of jealous 
eyes fixed at uie ; ’ and he gave his wife a hard stare 
in return. 

44 Now you speak like one resolved to use the 
power which hard fate places in vour hands, to drive 
the afflicted to desperation. Dili I sav you could 
not do what you threaten to perform ? Of course 
you have the power to take her away from me by 
force, and I could have no power to resist, if you 
•were minded to use your opportunities for the ac- 
complishment of your wishes.. It would nevertheless 
be unmanly of you to persecute a wddow, and compel 

Tl. PlenaeOtxl, *• 
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a helpless orphan io gratify your desires. Where 
would be the merit ? Whereas if you waited till the 
Firangis are driven away from before Dilli, the 
* argument which I use would no longer have any 
weight. And we could then decide the matter with 
mutual concessions.” 

44 1 tell you.” he rejoined ’'—that it is for your 
good, and for the advantage of that girl, that I am so 
importunate. No one can take her away from 
Mangal, and Man gal's wife she shall be, and 1 will 
endow her with a handsome dower. And if you 
were to kike my advice, 1 would say that you too 
ought to take a husband, and settle down again in 
life. You are still young." 

44 What will I marry now ?” answered mother 
sorrowfully. 

44 No, you should marry, if it bo only to find a 
home of your own, ami bread w ith it.” 

44 What wall 1 marry, 1 ’ said mother again; 44 my 
lord being but recently murdered, and before I have 
hardly worn the weeds of w idowhood ! What would 
become of my girls ? ” 

u Thafs what I said,” be urged. 44 Your daughter 
shall be mine, and as to your niece. she too I dare 
say will fit in somewhere. Hurt Hi 1 * can live with 
one of veu.” 

. And this is the bright programme which he who 
held our prison-key had sketched out for each one of 
us. God who watched over us, gave my darling 
mother self-possession, understanding and tact to, 
meet the arguments of this crafty man ; and, praised 
be His Name ! she for the time being succeeded. It 


72. !u all onion to dear ok! yruntty. 
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was resolved to postpone the farther discussion of the 
subject until the issue of the struggle before Delhi 
was known. 

It will readily be perceived that we had no appe- 
tite left for dinner, afterthe fire to which we had been 
subjected. What passed in our minds, what acute 
pain I felt at the insulting proposals which he had 
made, powerless to resent them, I cannot describe. 
The very first impulse to speak out, and hurl the in- 
sult back to his face, bad to be resisted. God gave 
me strength to resist, and to be patient. There is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip, I thought, 
and hoped that in my case this old adage should 
prove strictly true. I had not lost all hope in the 
eventual success of the British arms. Though their 
itjbdl, their prestige, was for the present gone, it will 
he long, said I to myself, before British soldiers are 
conquered in open fight, and when Delhi falls before 
British valour, bis tune will soon change. 

We made a quiet meal — how much could we 
eat? No one spoke ; the mistress of the house sigh- 
ed; we sighed; and looked each other in the face, 
wistfully and sorrowfully. Dinner over, as mother 
rose to go to her part of the house, Khan Begam 
siexed her hand, and while tears rose to her eyes, in 
piteous tones she said : 

“ Mariam, stop ! you are my dini n mother ; why 
inflict greater torments on me than 1 already suffer ? 
Assure me that you wont give your daughter to 
him." 

a 

78. Lit : Mother by religion. In other word* I honour your age 
and wtriruot you as my mother. 
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Mother replied “ Bibl, &ow can l help it, if he 
will force me into it? You are wintnesa to everything 
that has passed I am truly munia ba-dast tindar* 
I am helpless and powerless ; who is to speak up for 
me? You for nothing distress yourself. As far as 
I am concerned, it is far from my wish to give him 
my daughter, and if left to the free exercise of my 
will, he certainly shall never get my consent" 

“Allah bless you for it!"’ she exclaimed. “0 
your fair daughter deserves a hotter fate than that 
designed for her. You Firangi women were never 
meant to plav second fiddle in a MusalmAn family. 
I will pray that your pious wishes may be granted, 
and that your daughter may find a husband suited 
to her birth and her virtues.” 


CHAPTER LV. 

MISS LAVATRK‘8 NARRATIVE ( continued ) 

( Domestic laws and social etujutU *. ) 

When Khan-Begam last visited her nand, n the 
latter had taken a promise from her to come again 
soon. The mfi» brought a message to her on Thurs- 
day, saying: “ Bubu n send, her talhm , and wishes to 
know when you are going to fulfil your promise of 

74. A Persian phrase, meaning literally ; the dead in the 

or power of the tiring — to do with it as he pleases. itSM 
the former has no power or vitality left to mist. 

7'». Also spelt ami pronounced mm 4 ; bnshand's sister. 

Ify. Sister. 
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calling*” 44 Give my bandagi 77 to her, and say: How 
can 1 oome now ? There are some Firangans staying 
with me, whom he 78 has brought into the house. 
Another message was brought desiring her to bring 
them along with her, as she was most anxious to see 
them too. And so our hostess proposed to mother 
that we should go with her next morning. 

Apropos to messages, as between women, they are 
exchanged through the agency of the ndin or ndtan 
of the house. A ndtn f feminine gender of nai or 
ndu, is the common carrier of such messages. The 
ndin is the h«*re iitary servitor of the family. She 
comes occasionally or at stated times, bathes the 
female members of the house, does their purchases in 
the bazar and other menial offices at home, and she 
is moreover employed to carry messages from one 
house to another. A ndin may have several families 
in her hi rat or hereditary circle, which she enjoys 
the exclusive privilege of serving. An occasional 
largess of a few pice or cast-off clothing, and a meal, 
satisfies her. As to food, she is bound to receive 
that whenever -die comes. If after a feed, she goes 
to another house and food is offered to her there, 
she receives it also as a recognised perquisite, and 
carries it home. In addition to which, she enjoys the 
valued privilege of acting as go-between when a 
matrimonial alliance is on board. And when the 
marriage ceremony takes place, she attends to all the 
menial offices required or her for the occasion, ami 
^ receives the fixed present of cash, clothes and viands, 

77. Ut : adoration. Met : raapecta. Thi* n*nd as the husband's 
titter, take* a higher place in the order of procedenoe. 

?#. In aUvMton to her husband, for native women may not 
apeak of their huabaada by name. 
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which have come down to her family from generations* 
It will thus be perceived that a ndin is a very import- 
ant member oi a Pathan household; she is in fact 
indispensable* The tribe is distinguished from the 
other servants by a skirt which they wear over their 
tight drawers. They are indefatigable walkers, and 
irrepressible chatterers. 

Apropos to visits, these are only made on Mondays 
and Fridays : these are the only days of the week 
held auspicious for the purpose, and they are never 
paid without previous notice. An elder going to 
visit another who holds an inferior rank in the table 
of family precedence; for example, a rharhi or aunt 
visiting her bhatiji or bhdnji , 7 * ( niece ) will first send 
her dud said m, (blessing, with salutation ) with the 
announcement that she is going to call on a certain 
day. The return message is couched in respectful 
terms ; “ Give my ddab handuqi, ( my respects and 
devotion ) and say: Come, it is your own house, en- 
lighten it farther by your presence/" Arrived at the 
house, the mistress of it, as well as all the others 
present who are on a loved with her in the social 
scale, rise, and, placing their right hand on their fore- 
head, make the visitor a respectful salute, which she 
acknowledges by giving them her blessing: “jili r<duh 
beti**!” Nowhere else is the feeling of veneration for 
years so empbasizod as in the Muhammadan commu- 
nity; it is part of their creed, it is inculcated from 
their earliest childhood, and is brought out and prac- 
tised by them in their every-day life* 

7$. The distinction •hoald.be Bkattfi or Maty*' 

** ^ <**««&*£* or non of the brother, a ad Bkdmior Bkima 

wtihtfM mutandis of the 
AO, May you live longer, daughter f 
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There were four of os to sit in one mednd, namely: 
Khan B4gam, mother, Anet, and myself. Granny 
was left at home. Did I say home ? 

Let me describe a vmma. m A medna then is a 
wooden frame-work, something like a large hntch, an 
oblong bed held up by four posts with a roof to it. 
It has dumpv legs to rest on the ground, the floor iB 
interlaced with string, and the top is covered with 
red curtains hanging down to the sides. It is sup- 
posed to accommodate two to four persons. When 
going to be used, kahart or dldiruirt ( hearers ) are 
sent tor: two to eight is the usual number employed, 
according to the number of persons to be carried. 
They fix two bamboo poles in position on either side, 
by means of which the frame-work is lifted from the 
ground. It is something like a yd l Id or paLinqiteen 
of old, but smaller, or like a Jhampan of the hills; 
with this essential difference, however, that it has 
curtains which shade off the occupant effectually, and 
moreove.r it is never used but for the conveyance of 
women. 

These two digressions I have been obliged to make, 
as both the customs will often recur in the course of 
my narrative, and so the reader should, I think, know 
them at once in full detail. 

And I think, I may also in this place advert to the 
table etiquette of the Fathans. That observed in Man- 
gal Khan's family may be accepted as an apt illus- 
tration. The plan of the house, which to a large 
extent influences their social customs, is that to be 

81. Called elkmUa. by the Hindu women, in reference to its 
oblong or #quarc shape. 
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found in almost all troj>ical countries- There is an 
enclosure, with high walls all round. The Jeorhi or 
entrance is usually to the oast. Through this door 
you enter, first the marddnd occupied by the male 
portion of the family. This consists usually of a 
longish room, not over-lighted. Immediately facing 
the entrance, is a takht or wooden platform, on which 
the master of the house sits, eats, sleeps, receives 
his visitors, lounges, and spends almost all the time 
he is at home In more pretentious dwellings, thin 
part of the house inav consist of several apartments, 
chief of which will be the i1ivankh<tnn or reception 
room. Proceeding north, we come to the entrance 
of the female apartments, which are hid to view by u 
small dead wall stretching in front of the doorway, 
and c tiled the gJnithjat. We now enter the xanau- 
khana which consists of a square courtyard, known 
among the Hindus as rhauk\ and among the Musal- 
mans as s ihan ; it is open on top, and is lined on all 
four sides by apartments, with verandahs in the 
front. At one end is the kitchen, and right before 
it the well which supplies fredi water. At another 
end of it is the outhouse used for necessary purposes: 
a very unsatisfactory sort of thing. 

The food is cooked right under the supervision 
of the mistress of the ho se. When ready, it is served 
on a takht, or wooden platform, on which the plates, 
cups &c. ( rakdfn , kotow ) have already been cleaned 
and set. The master of the house and the male por- 
tion of the family are the first to eat, and after them 
the females. Having finished, the former just turns 
round on bis seat and w’ashes his hands in a metal 
silapchi or bowl, placed there for the occasion. I or 
washing his hands and mouth — and both are soiled 
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to a degree — he uses hfaan w of sorts* the hdndi pour- 
ing water meanwhile from an Aft&ba or metal ewer, 
held ready full for the purpose. Should he be ^lone, 
he is usually served by his wife, who, when he is done, 
hands hirn over a /xin, and he retires. The femalefe 
go through the same process, being in their turn 
served by the hdndi and another servant, should there 
bo one. The etiquette may vary in proportion as the 
family is rirh or one possessing means, but the out- 
line is as I have sketched it. The cook ( of course a 
female, and generally the hdndi ) helps out the viands 
in copper-plates, and sets them before the eaters. 
Two or three will eat from the same plate. Thus, 
one plate used to suffice for us all four. 

The staple food of Pathans consists of qnlin-roti or 
ddl~'oh. The qa to con *i 4s of mutton or beef-curry, 
with a profusion of gravy in it. In Mangal Khan's 
family there used to be a little meat prepared specially 
for the master of the house, the rest of the family 
subsisting upon pulses of kinds mixed with vegetables, 
or vegetables cooked separately and eaten with bread; 
and once a week, I think on Thursdays, » dish of meat 
The food, always cleanly cooked, is savoury and 
wholesome. On festive occasions, however, there 
are special dishes served, both rich and elegant. But 
as a rule, Pathans live frugally and practise economy 
in the management of that part of their household 
which consists of their women-kind. 


82, Powdered gram. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


MISS LAVATER'S narrative: ( Continued .) 

( The Chad Suit ). 

We were kindly received at QammnX though per- 
haps not warmly. Her mind had been prejudiced 
against us by the unfavourably reports which she had 
received; and, like her elder sister Shariat), wife of 
Abdul Rauf Khan, *he would probably have declined 
to hold any commerce with us at all; but the account 
taken to her subsequently by Sheran Khan, produced 
a change in her disposition: she became eager to 
make our acquaintance. Our mb? for some months 
henceforth was to be the show-tilings of those who 
wanted or cared to sec us, and make what comments 
they pleased upon us. 

If the reader will recollect, Shiran Khan had gone 
with the avowed intention of striking off* our heads, 
but a woman’s tact had baffled and conquered him* 
He returned home, and said: “Who can lift his 
bands against such harmless things ? The girl is like 
a frightened doe, and as to the mother, O she is a 
perfect bulbul i botidn ht !” So among those who had 
come over to see us this day, was his wife named 
Hash mat. It was not long alter that she too fell a 
victim before the facination which mother exercised 
over all who approached her. ** Ae btibu u !” she ex- 
claimed, addressing Khan-B^gam. 44 MiAn was quite* 

SB. The Persian nightingale, the sweetest mngater of all the 
feathered tribe. 

84. O sister. 
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right in the estimate which he formed of these people. 
Mariam’s lips, like the bee, distil nothing but sweets. 

I am simply charmed.” 

As to the mistress of the boose herself, after a few 
conversations with ns, she was completely won over* 
Her kind sympathetic nature was stung to the quick 
by the story of our bereavement and our trials. Her 
large pretty black eyes often filled with tears, while 
she placed her head on mother's shoulder and sobbed 
aloud. 

f*be was about 35 years old. above the middle 
sijse, and inclining to be stout. She had sharp fea- 
tures, a clear complexion, and a good-looking face. 
It is said of her that, win n dressed up for her bridal, 
her father happening to pass by, was so struck by her 
beauty that he involuntarily exclaimed: “Couldn't we 
have managed to reserve so much beauty for some- 
body more nearly related to m ? 0, she was not fit 
to go out of the family !” 

Her husband, a man of advanced years, was em- 
ployed as a jamadar ** of cavalry in the army at 
Bhopal. At their very first meeting, he was so un- 
fortunate as to inspire her with a repugnance for 
his person. She showed by her actions that she was 
possessed 1 She repelled his advances, and would not 
allow him even to touch her, so much so that she suc- 
ceeded in making her mother and the others believe 
that she was the subject of an amour with ajm#®; 
how then could mortal presume to claim her as his 
• bride ? Her husband was shocked, and so disgusted 
was he with her behaviour that he left her, and went 

#5. Lieutenant, 

m. Genii. 
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back to his appointment. He, however, continued 
to look upon her as his nikdhtd 87 wife, and kept her 
well supplied with funds. At length, through the 
kind offices of friends, they were reconciled, and not 
long after were blessed with a daughter, whom they 
named Bad ran. 

Badran's type of beauty was different from her 
mother’s. At the age of 16 or 17, when we saw her, 
her complexion was a shade darker than her mother’s, 
and her eves, though large, lacked the liquid soft* 
nesss which distinguished the lovely orbs of her 

E arent. She was, on the whole, ‘nice-looking’: a pink 
trth-mark on her left cheek giving an interesting 
air to her face. She lacked, however, the animation 
and sprightliness which was one of the charms of her 
mother, and she hardly said good or bad to any one. 
Her mother found her as ‘nice-looking’ a husband 
in Hufiznlla Khan, Kkun-bogam’s eldest brother. 
But having the former’s example before h 0 r, she at 
first treated him in an off-hand manner, and would 
not speak to him. He therefore left her and went 
away to Bhopal, hut was prevailed upon to return 
and re-court, her after marriage. The resnit of fhlp 
reconciliation was a daughter named Sad ran. 

By what means her dislike of him was overcome, 
so that she was induced to unchain her door, and 
even come out occasionally when he happened to be in 
the house ; how the garments which she wore were 
scented with perfume*, on which holy texts had been 
breathed; and the clove which fastened the bird* 

87. Married lawfully . That is the ralgw form of the wwri” 
which properly t* nankmkd. 

88. A large p4%. 
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passed through a preparation of propitiatory sacri- 
fices : these are matters which appertain to the mys- 
teries of the nitudn™ race, and do not belong to the 
domain of authentic history. With this allusion, there- 
fore, I shall pass them over. 

Onr skill as needle women had duly been brought 
to Qamran’s notice. As her sister-in-law, who also 
was her niece, had come to her after a very long time, 
and she had made her no present yet on the occasion 
of her child's rh*>ti, w she made up her mind now to 

f ive the latter a kurt4-to/tf\ 91 and die former a jord. n 

he former consisted of a miniature trousers, coat 
and cap ; and the latter of the four garments usually 
worn by females n Mother offered to cut, and sow 
them all. 

She gave the child's kurtu or coat which was made 
of purple Mndwi> a tnnghli neck, that is to say : it 
had but one opening, buttoning to the side over the 
left shoulder. It was finished off with haunt or gold 
lace, which was put round the edges, and sleeves, 
and neck. Moreover, it had a crescent-shaped gold* 
embroidered band round the neck, and epaulafctes on 
the shoulders, and imitation braces. The paijamd or 
trousers was made of rich green satin, and was also 
finished oft' with t**n*t. As to the cap, it was a do- 
palri iojpi or two semi-circles inverted, and worked up 
together. It was made of the same stuff as the coat. 

The female raw. 

IK). The sixth day from the birth of the child, which is always 
kept up as a day of rejoicing. It is the place of friends to 
make presents on such occasions. 

#1. Coat and cap; one way of denying a boy's suit* 

Bait. 

The sui t consists of a trousers*, bodice, coat, and covering. 

39 
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and besides being finished with banal ofjtinds, it had 
several gold pendants tacked round it in front, so as 
to form a kind of fillet resting on the forehead. All 
this was designed, and made by dear mother, with 
perfect taste and finish. It must have cost something 
like 40 Rs ; a sumptuous suit for a child ! 

The mother's costume was not so rich. The 
paijtimd was of green satin down to the extremities, 
to the waist of which was put AicMd, a species of 
stamped gold lace. This garment as worn by the 
Pat ban females is, I think, somewhat grotesque. It 
consists of two pantaloons of an even width from 
top to too, the lower extremities of which are usually 
nine inches broad, or eighteen inches in girth. There 
are four gussets and a triangular piece connecting the 
two legs below the waist, which last is puckered up 
and secured by a silk udrhand™, drawn and knotted 
in Irani. The angid or bodice was made of purple 
or dark heliotrope bund ml muslin, bound with fachkd. 
Over that was toe kurti or coat which, as worn by 
Pathan women, is sleeveless, and 24 inches long, 
reaching flown to the waist : this also had laehtd all 
round it. The dupatid or covering, like the angid 
and knrti, was made of purple bdndnu , bound with 
tarhkd* and slashed with narrow law embroidery, 1 
should have valued the suit at 50 Its. The purple 
looked very effective against the fair skin of the 
wearers. 

The general get-up of both these suits was splendid. 
Qamran a M$h kar gain u on beholding them; all who 
saw them were in raptures. Dear mother was pleased « 

M, \Yaiftt~hai*d. 

The e* prewon is explained in the text 
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at the resalt of ber performance : she became the 
eynosure of all eyes. 

Besides this, our hostess got her to wear a new 
set of churls, and paid for them herself. These churls ** 
consist of glass or nakh circlets, some of them 
delicately made and enamelled blue. The colour 
showed off on her complexion. And with the gold 
bracelets and other gold trinkets which she wore, 
the woman looked as if she had been dressed up for 
a bridal. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

MISS I.AVATBIVS NARRATIVE ( continued ). 

( The expired malediction . ) 

The reader will thus perceive that we had already 
established ourselves as favourites in Qamran’s house- 
hold. The numbers of it vied with each other in 
showing us kindness. The even tenour of our lives 
was not disturbed by any untoward incident. From 
a suspicion of our demeanour as proper inmates for 
a ZanAnA, opinion had veered round in our favour. 
Whereas the belief formerly was that, as Firangi 
women, we would be found to peep over walls or 
through windows and chinks, so that we might see and 
be seen of men, for whose society we should be long- 
ing and pining; when they found on the contrary 
that we worked, nay delighted to work, all day long 
with our needles and thread, and that far from going 
out of our way to seek the company of men, we did 

•8. Thin taogtw of sort* worn round the wrist. 
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not even, raise our heads to look at the few who had 
the entree of tho female apartments — when they saw 
and observed this our prudent conduct, the belief 

S ined ground that all that had been said of us was 
se and malicious. Qamran remarked once to dear 
mother how any one could possibly find fanlt with 
us on the score of misconduct, for said she; “ You are 
just like one of ourselves. I would not exchange 
you for half a dozen women of my own race smd na- 
tionality. Who could possibly ever tire of you ?'* 

Amid onr daily routine of chit chat, and the busi- 
ness of tailoring in which we were constantly engaged, 
and which by the wav elicited frequent applause from 
our hostess ami her relations, no reference was ever 
made to the troubles of the period. For whatever 
may be the causes or motives which mav have in- 
spired their men to deeds of violence in the outer 
world, a calm serenity always prevailed within tho 
four walls of the Xanana; there was no disturbance 
of any kind there, and politics never formed the sub- 
ject of discussion among us. 

There was nevertheless one element of discord, 
and only one; and that was the woman U md4, to 
whom I have alluded before. I cannot tell in what 
way she was related to Qamran, though they address- 
ed each other as bh&hi 97 ; but she was called ‘aunt* by 
her daughter as well as her nephews and nieces* 
Though young, she was an ill-favoured w oman, spite- 
ful to a decree, and possessed a waspish tongue: a 
very Thersites, who breathed nothing hut hostility * 
towards the Firangi naipc. She was greatly displeased 
at our introduction into the family, and never missed 


97. I« a brother’s wife. 
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an opportunity to give ns cross looks, or to my to m 
a cross word. At her own house, one of her favourite 
occupations was, when she sat in her pdlnd, to recite 
a doggerel which she bad also taught tier slave-girls. 
One of them sat at the head, and the other at the feet 
side ; the former began with 4 (tor/ hap? n while the 
latter completed the distich with 4 Firangi chaC n 
In thishignlv intellectual pastime she indulged daily; 
it pleased her immensely to hear the British abused, 
who were fighting so nobly before the walls of Delhi. 
She would make a clean sweep of them. And once 
or twice, from generalities she came down to indivi- 
duals. Once I, mother and A not sat Quietly sewing 
Bad ran 's paijama. Badran herself sat at the end 
of the verandah whispering sweet nonsense to her 
husband, who however had his eye fixed on Urnda ; 
he know her better than we. 

8he changed the current of conversation by a 
contemptuous reference to the Firangi race, and 
especially as to the hunger of Firangi women for 
male company, “.fin she said ; “those 

dhUphat ! 101 they cannot live without the society of 
men/’ 


“ Perhaps not, thachiF observed Hafizulla Khan 
from the other end of the verandah ; 4< and I do not 
know that they are not right in having so decided. 
They hare so much of male company that their 
appetite for it is cloyed. And then their men are 
different from what people think. For instance, they 
are not opium-eaters or opium-smokers like your 

98. 99. Both these expressions .mean : I would ‘ gollop ' down 
the British. 


UK), An expression of contempt. Fie ! 

U)l. Lit : with dilated eyes. Met : wanton or shameless. 
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husband, who beyond rolling like swine in the dost 
of his ding)' crib, has no thought for anything else.” 

“That may be,” she winced while she spoke; “but 
what has that to do with Firangi women ? Yon 
cannot deny that they take pleasure in laughing and 
joking with strange men, that they dance and sing, 
and dance with their j>ersons half-nude, and with the 
arms of strange men round their waist; that at such 
times they retire with their sweet-hearts into dark 
recesses where tkev do they only know wbat, and 
that thev kiss and are kissed by other than their 
husbands ? ” 

ft a«l ran opened her large eyes in astonishment at 
this long rehearsal of the un womanishnesses of the 
Firangi fpmale, while her husband exclaimed: “In- 
deed ! I did not know all that. From where do you 
derive all this profound knowledge ?” 

“No matter from where, ” she replied testily. 
“Only deny the truth of these allegations, if you can. 
That’s what I said these Firangans would prove 
troublesome.” 

“Have a care how you talk, chacht," said Hafi*- 
ullah Khan. %i A pne tir ki , yon are very 

indelicate in your allusions. What charge can you 
bring against m4rui m , pray ?" 

“ I didn’t say I had anything particular to advance 
on this point,” said she prevarioatinglv. “Only when 
they first entered Mangal’s house, there was a flutter 
of excitement among the men in the neighbourhood.” 

“Very possibly,” observed Hafir, u!Ja Khan, sar- 

, t 

102. I *wca- by my head. 

108. Aunt, 
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casfcieally ; H your good man included, I suppose? 
What came out of it. ?” 

44 Wbat a wayward boy thou art, Hafiz ! ” she 
cried. 44 What are thy intentions this way, eh ?” 
And she gave him a knowing wink in the direction 
where we sat. 

u What absurd ways you are going on with today, 
chathi V* said Hafiz ul la Khan in a tone of vexation. 
“What would you insinuate by that shake of your 
fltidar 1 * 4 head ? I tell you again, better be careful 
how yon speak of man si and her daughters 1” 

‘‘This hoy would stand forth as the champion of 
the kafir brood ! I have no patience with them.” 

There was a pause. We kept perfectly silent dar- 
ing this hot colloquy. We knew that all this fire 
of vituperation was really directed against us, hut we 
had no power to say anything in self-defence even, for 
fear of creating an ojven breach with a member of 
the household; for we were there only on sufferance, 
and had no rigid to quarrel with any one. 

IJmda was evidently bent on mischief this morn- 
ing. She might have dropped the subject altogether, 
hut she renewed the attack, and this time in more 
unmistakable language. 

u My son Az mat has gone with the daur m , I 
hope and pray that he may not bring a Firangan or 
two with him. For then I shall have to ‘read and 
Wow’ oftener than I do now 106 

lOt* 8m nil uadi** cuttings of doth, rubbish. Qvdar bead is a 
* thick ' head. 

» 106. Lit : Banning : Met : an expedition. 

106. This is a reference to the habit of reciting a text mentally, 
and expiring it to the right add left. A form of incantation 
of the Evil one who is always? on the watch to ham the 
faithful 
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Hufiznllah Khan took np the cad gels Again on 
the opposite side. 44 No doubt, chachi , Azmat will 
perform prodigies of valour in this expedition, but 
considering that it is only a few refractory thdkurt 
of the town of Ladhpur that the Nawab has sent to 
coerce, and that Najib Khan, the new Naib NAzim, 
has been placed in command of the expedition, I 
hardly think there is much chance of his bringing 
any Firangans to grace his triumph with. But what 
did you say just now, rhnrhi , about reading and blow- 
ing r You seem to breathe in nothing but wolfs-bane, 
or to breathe out anything hut spiteful malice, Atldh 
yamm , 107 you are very unkind ! " 

His interlocutor was now more than ever ex- 
asperated. She lost all self-command, and committed 
more imprudences than she could have been con- 
scious of. She began to spit forth an accumulation of 
spleen, which she had taken pains to store up in 
toe past. 

“ 0 what a simpleton ! As if you do not know !** 
44 What ?” he enquired. 

“What but what Khan-begam has been doing 
during the month past/' 

Khan Begum who sat and listened all this while* 
began to look uncomfortable. She stared at her, m 
if to say : *You have gone too far, better pull up 
now/ But her impudence and temerity rose with 
her temper; she bore the look unflinchingly while 
she said ; 

44 Why, she is quite ri^bt to do what she baa done; 
this Bi has been a thorn in her side* What makes 
her live in our midst with two grown-up unmarried 


107, I iwear by Ood. 
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girls is more than I can guess. Can't I guess though ? 
And I told her 2 first — fast and pray, and afterwards 
breathe your malediction towards these 

Hafizullah Khan was now fairly provoked. He 
rose to his feet, and told his chacki in a peremptory 
tone to go to her own house at once, if she did not 
know to conduct herself more properly, and that he 
would never sit by tamely and hear mdnsi ( meaning 
mother ) abused. 

Umdi was, however, now in full career on her fa- 
vourite hobby, which was to abuse Firangis in gene- 
ral, and we in particular. So she resolved to finish 
the sentence which she had begun. 

“ Yes, truly, great is the power of prayer, as saith 
the prophet I advised her to take up ashes in her 
hand, and blow on them so that they might fly away 
like this/’ And suiting the action to the word, she 
threw a pinchful of dust towards us, mumbling some- 
thing the while between her lips. 

It was too much for Hafizulla Khan; his temper 
was up. He rushed at her, and siezing her by ner 
legs, dragged her out of the Jdldn f lm and telling her 
to be gone or he would deal worse w ith her, returned 
and sat down near his wife in high rage. 

I0S. Porch or verandah. 


40 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


urns lavater'n narrative: ( Continued ) 

( 1PV draw our hasten sympathy* ) 

Just then our good hostess returned from a visit 
to h«*r sister, of whom 1 have spoken before. It was 
a visit long promised, nod now paid with some reluc- 
tance. AMul Rauf Khun was looked u]*m as the 
elder of the family, hut since his advancement to the 
high office of Commander of the Forces, he had begun 
to give himself uniHual air-. And, his wife thought 
of course that she was a very important personage 
too. Moreover, she had never forgiven Man gal for 
harbouring Firangans; “the pestilent brood,” as she 
would say, “of whom no good will ever come out. 
He was a fool for not allowing Sh« ; n*n to rid him of 
them/' Hut while she showed resentment at her 
sister also receiving us into her house its her guests, 
she sent her fmjuent messages to come ami see her* 
eager app irently to know more about ns, and especial- 
ly of our skill with the needle, regarding which the 
had heard from IJmda. Umda was iu fad a frequent 
visitor of hers, and one of those who bad counselled 
that Sheran Khan should he commissioned to go and 
kill us. And it was sho who used to carry message# 
to her from Khan Regain relative to the pain and 
anxiety which onr presence caused her, and begging 
that her brother-in-law might use his influence with 
the Nawab to order our execution. However, as we 
have seen, the scheme *was defeated by an All-con- 
trolling Providence, Sheran Khan refused to imbrue 
his hands with our blood, while the Nawab also refused 
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to sanction our death : 44 as, " said ho, “ what harm 
can they do ? They are only helpless women, and 
instead of deserving to die, should oe commiserated” 
44 I am not at all surprised to hear,*' said she when 
she heard of the affair between Umda and her son- 
in-law ; ** 1 am not surprised at what has taken place. 
UmdA has too long, and too venomous, a tongue alto- 
gether, What business is it of hers that among iny 
guests there are Firangans.? But they are women 
of whom she might take a long lesson for [>atience 
and forbearance under trial, 4i Beta / %MW addressing 
her son-in-law ; 4 ‘ you need not have dragged her, 
I am nevertheless sure you acted like a man to take 
the part of these persecuted ones/’ Mariam, turning 
to mother; forgive me for mv absence, and forgive 
her too ; she is a great h f wuquj\ n ° and a hdltaya , 111 for 
giving occasion to the young to jeer at her. Don’t 
mind please what she said in the heat of passion. In 
my house you arc welcome/' 

44 Do I, or enn I say anything ?" sighed mother. 
44 Who never got a chap in her foot, how can she 
know the pain of another ? m We have done no- 
thing, 1 am sure, to be insulted since we have come to 
your house. But it is Allah’s will ; who can oppose it ? ” 
14 You are too sensible/’ answered Qamran — 44 to 
take notice of hef foolish speech, I am sure. It is 
unsafe to pass judgment uj>on people until one is inti- 

tea, Hon. 

110, Fool, Without tttwionftaiwiing. 

111. Without shame, ahamete#*. 

US. The native proverb p 

Ji*kt tut ph4ti ho bipai * 

IF* A k#4 jdni pir jurat. 

4 They jest at scars who never Celt a wound. 4 
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mately acquainted with them. There is my sister : 0 
how she famed and raged at me ! 4 How can you, a 
Muslim,’ said she; ‘how, can you associate with kifirt 
and not merit censure' !” 

“But in what way ?” urged I. “What are your 
grounds for asserting they are kdfirs ? They to all 
appearance are like one of us, and yon would, I feel 
sure, change your opinion of them if you saw them 
and spoke to them.” 

“ Nauj !” cried she in pious horror. “I am shock- 
ed at the suggestion, Inlbu." 

“Then,” said I again perversely, and more to tease 
her this time; “then let Mubarak and Phundan come 
over for a few days; they will greatly benefit by their 
society.” 

“Please keep your suggestions to yourself,” she 
replied peevishly. “ How can you expect my daugh- 
ters to go to a place which I cannot visit ? The 
bare-facea things ! How many males do they see, 
nay join hands with, every day ! The number is 
unlimited. Their eyes done drop at the sight of a 
strange man ! Then their finger-nails are poisoned; 
as soon as they are brought into contact with the 
chaster of the sex, their fervid passions are commu- 
nicated to them, and then there is an end to all mo- 
desty. Why not invite me to rush dot of my state of, 
seclusion altogether ? JSo y bdbu ! to see a Firangi 
woman is equal to seeing half-a-dozen men !” 

It was now the height of the rains; the month of 
SAnwan was about to end. Heavy clonds were bank- , 
ing in the west, and presently there came a gentle 
shower, descending like spray upon the chameli m 


M3. Jasmine. 
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plants that grew in the yard. It is a season univer- 
sally observed throughout upper India for the display 
of red costumes, and for swinging on jhul4* tu . 
Doable ropes are suspended from the ceiling, the ends 
of which being knotted together, are made to hold 
narrow boards called patris painted up in gay colours. 
Two women sit facing each other, having hooked their 
legs to each other’s rope by catching it between their 
toes. Then another gives the swing a move with one 
hand, and when it begins to oscillate, she gives it a 
push in the opposite direction with the other, and 
thus a constant swinging motion is kept up with both 
bands. At other times a khatolt or small bed is fixed 
between the ropes, on which two or three sit down, 
while two others standing on either side of the bed, 
cause it to oscillate, while they sing a measure called 
sdnwan or m«/dr. The mode to which this music is 
set is known as gottd or gond malar . Those owning 
gardens or country seats, their women sometimes form 
a party of friends and go there to swing in the open 
air. On such occasions, special dishes are cooked 
on the spot, such as samo$a 9 halud-puri , phullci etc; 
and are partaken of by the company with great glee. 

The jhtiJd having been put up, Badran and Hash- 
mat attired in red clothes got on the swing. I and 
Anet swung them, while Gulabii, the slave-girl, 
sang. We got our turn of swinging when they came 
down, and felt not a little jolly at this transient break 
in our humdrum existence. 

The mention of GulabiA recalls to my mind the 
sad life-story of that girl. 1 have alluded before 
to Qamr&n’s husband being 'employed in the Native 
State of Bhopal. During the period of theixe estrange- 

114. Swing*. — — 
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meat, he would seem to have contracted intimate 
relations with a bant'd woman at Bhopal. When she 
died, and he w*as eventually reconciled to his wife, 
h© brought away this girl along with himself, and 
presented her to his spouse, saying; ‘"Here, I have 
brought you a slave, w ho will be handy to you for the 
menial offices of the house.” The girl had arrived 
at years of maturity, ami was not a little amazed at 
the situation in which she found herself. She had, 
however, to submit to her fate with a good grace. 
She was made to grind corn and perform other do* 
mestic offices, and was in fact treated in every respect 
as a slave or domestic drudge. She used to say: 
“When he took to my mother, he used to call me 
"daughter ! ' and all along treated me as such, until 
he cam© here. Then his eye changed. And now I 
am treated like a slave; kandij 1 * do this, and 'hantli' 
fetch that ! But who w ill believe me if I were to tell 
them all that 


CHAPTER LIX. 

MUSH lavater's narrative : ( continued ) 

( Some female characteristics ) 

She ran Khan was a frequent visitor at the house, 
because of his wife who was sending a time with 
her aunt It is not the custom among Pathans for 
a wife to fly at once to the side of her husband no 
sooner she sees him, and imprint a kiss on his face 
as a token of welcome, or to manifest other signs of 
endearment in the presence of others. But tilings 
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uro managed more quietly, and, I think, with greater 
regard to the proprieties. For instance, if SMwtn 
Khan came in the forenoon, ho would be asked to 
stay for breakfast : this he would say he would be 
glad to do. He then sent away his horse, and after 
meal-time retired to the marddnn. When evening 
came, Qanintn would say: i4 Hkaid, why not stay for 
dinner ? You can go away tomorrow morning ff von 
like.*' And he would reply: 44 Very well ; if such bo 
your wish, I shall stay/* Meanwhile the hdndi would 
receive orders to spread a bed for him in a separate 
kothri f lu or in the Mldkhand , 117 and place by the 
side of it a lola y * in vdnddn 1,0 and uydlddn. m After 
he had retired for the night, his wife would slink off; 
that is, retire quietly, and go and join him. Of 
course she would not he missed by the others. 

Similarly, the propr i eiieswc re studiously observed 
by Badran and her husband. They wore never known 
to speak to each other in the presence of her nfother, 
though, when she was not by, they exchanged glances 
and spoke to each other ; and she invariably made 
his port for him. 

In the case of a sister-in-law. however, some 
liberties are allowed, by the usages of society, as 
between her and a brother-in-law? who is the husband 
of an elder sister, as was the case between S heron 
Khan and Khan-begum. They exchanged jokes 
with each other, but by no means of a coarse nature. 
For instance, it is she who gives herself the pleasure 
IT iTTSomT' “ “ “ 

Ilf. Loft or upper room. 

US. A waier-vemiftl. 

1 IS* Cabinet lor betel- leaves, 

120- Spittoon. 
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of making him a pdn . On enquiry as to who has made 
it, he of course is told it was made by his *dli. m He 
then makes pretty sure it is not a nice one. According- 
ly on opening it, he finds there is an excess of chUnd 
(lime) in it, or there is no katthd ( catechu ) in it at 
all. Or, instead of sujxiri (areca-nut), there are cloves 
in it. If by mistake he should put it in his mouth 
without first examining it, he pays the penalty of bis 
heedlessness by a burnt mouth, and has to spit it out 
at once, exclaiming, 4 Id haul wild!' 13 * Or, he may 
ask for a drink or calls for the lotd to wash with, it 
is handed over to him by his sdli; he begins to pour 
but finds of course there is no water in it. These are 
perhaps tame jokes but no more serious ones are 
practised. There are no opportunities for filiation on 
the part of the women, ana none that might be taken 
advantage of by the men for liberties of a questionable 
character. The time of the women is spent chief!? 
in badinage or in making and eating pdn. Though 
they are generally acquainted with the use of the 
needle, they are not industrions, and seldom take to 
it except for the purpose of working their bodices* 
Neither are they good conversationalists. As a 
rule they are illiterate, and their knowledge of 
the Quran is confined to reciting the namdz m by rote, 
and occasionally reading the text. Those, and a very 
few, who have been taught it, read a few chapters 
after they have had their weekly or bi-weekly bath. 
Others place the book before them, and passing the 
right fore-finger over the lines, repeat as they dcj p m 

121. Wife** ussier. 

122. This expansion hm b&n explained elsewhere. Xl is m 
exclamation of contempt. 

123. Prayer. 
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the * Bismilldh. * lu In this fashion same of them 
can pass their finger over ever y line of the book, aid 
this is called khatam kamd or finishing the Qaran. 
Except when opening and placing the volume on a 
raid or stand, and turning the leaves, they doni touch 
it or handle it otherwise : it would he irreverence to 
do so. After they have done with it, they close it 
reverently, put it "in a batid or c loth-case, and hang 
it on a j>og or deposit it in a niche in the wall. It is 
never taken down or read at irregular hours, or pro- 
miscuously; hut only at stated times, and then only 
as an act of worship. 

Though such is the outward respect which they 
pay to the volume they designate KalhmuUdh or the 
word of God, the name of it is nevertheless oftener 
on their lips than one might suppose, for they swear 
by it twenty times during the day, never meaning 
seriously all the while by what they say. ‘ Qur&n- 
ki-qamm , >ln or * kaldmultdh^kr^a$am 9 * 13f is a very 
common phrase among them. 

Once a ratj<*<?d was held in the neighbourhood, and 
about the same period Qamran held a kmtduri. As 
I have given a aesoiption of these celebrations else- 
where, I shall not repeat it again. They are peculiar 
to theMuhammadan female sox, and they throw in a 
beautiful side-light upon the customs of the Zanana. 

124. Lit : in the name of GoL This is the commencement of 
the Quran. ami of every other Persian or Urdu hook. 

12$. I swear by the Quran. 

121 1 «wc*r by the word of Gtxi 
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CHAPTER LX. 


Miss lavatbr’s narrative ( continued ) 

( Some jin stories ). 

Dear mother possessed a fund of information on 
the usages of the Zanana, and her occasional remarks 
used sometimes to astonish the Musulman women. 
For instance, the day Badran attired herself in her 
ktdi-kd-paijdmd , 137 she had taken a bath before doing 
so, and had her hair often when she came and sat out 
in the yard. She had long hair for an Indian Mu- 
hammadan. Mother observed : 

“ j Beti, 1?B you ought not to keep your hair open. 
Better knot it.” 

“ But wo'/ui,” said she; “I have not yet oiled it; 
how can I put it up ?" 

“ All the same, you should not keep it open when 
you come and sit outside in the cool of the evening.” 

“Why, mdnsi — do tell me whv ? Here, I will do 
your bidding, and will give it a "knot for the pre- 
sent.” And she pressed mother to tell her what 
possible harm there could be in her drying her hair. 
Mother was also very strong in anecdotes and old say- 
ings: her memory was stored with an incredible 
amount of folk-lore. So she replied : 

“ Why should you want to know the why and 
wherefore of a thing that ought to be done ? Yon 
are too young to comprehend these matters ; so yon 
should always be guided by the experience of those 

127. A kind of loose gored trouser. 

128. Daughter. 
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older than you. Hawdi m beings are said to bo 
readily caught by long hair and pretty black eyes, 
like yours.’’ 

Badran blushed, her mother and husband being 
both present. The former coloured at the recollec- 
tion of her own youthful follies, when she had made 
every one believe that she was the object of a jin’ a 
passion. 

“ Do the jins then visit human beings, mansi ?*' 
enquired Hatizulia Khan. 

“The learned say they do,” replied mother. “I 
have never seen one myself, but 1 have noticed the 
effect of their possession.” 

“ Please relate to us some of your experiences, 
Mariam,” begged Qamran. 

“Observations rather,” answered mother; “for as 
I have jest now told you, I have never set eyes on a 
jin myself. There was once a lovely girl, who bad a 
wealth of black hair. Quite unaccountably, she was 
sieaed with illness, and in spite of every attention 
and the best medical aid, she daily grew worse and 
worse. She became thin as a whipping-post, her 
former beauty was marred, vet all that remained to 
her till her dying day was her fine head of hair; the- 
canker that was eating up her vitals failed to reach 
her beautiful tresses. At night, or during the day* 
when no one was by and she fell asleep, she used to 
be tormented by dreams. A young jin would at 
suoh times appear to her, and tell her that he had 
fallen in love with her beautiful hair one evening aa 
she was drying them after a J>ath, and that he would 
aever leave her but take her away. 
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“I know of another person, a woman the mother 
of many children, who possessed a handsome person, 
the most prominent feature of which was her bushy 
long hnir. One day while driving in a dog-cart she 
was suddenly thrown out, as if some one had lifted 
her up bodily from her seat and hud thrown her on 
the ground in an incumbent posture At the time 
she thought she wasn’t much hurt, but the same 
night *he had a dream. Some one whom she recol- 
lected to have seen in a dream some twenty-five 
years before, and who by his manner appeared to be 
ner devoted admirer, visited her again, and was tell- 
ing her how he had surprised her one dav when she 
sat in the open air with her hair thrown loosely over 
her back. Illness of a dangerous nature siezed her 
soon after ; she had excruciating pains, yet in the 
midst of her sufferings, her invisible tormentor never 
ceased to visit her in her dreams; but though the 
body became shrivelled and attenuated, there shone 
through her eyes an unearthly light, and after death 
her gorgeous head of hair was all that was left her : 
it had not suffered decay at ail.” 

44 Mdnsi^ what dreadful stories these are ! Dili 
you really see these two females, and hear them talk 
about these things ? ” asked Badran. 

“Yes, my child, these are well-authenticated 
facts/’ mother answered; “and 1 could tell you many 
others of the same kind. A woman under the in- 
fluence of a jin can neither be cured by exorcism nor 
by incantation: her sure and certain end is prema- 
ture death. . 

44 1 have heard of a Kashmiri girl, recently mar- 
ried, who had such lovely black eyes that her fond 
husband never tired of gazing Into them. But 
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day it so happened that when be came into his wife's 
apartment, he fonnd her in a fit* She foamed at her 
mouth, her teeth were set, and as soon as her husband 
attempted to touch her, she kicked up her legs and 
showed an unconquerable repugnance at his ap- 
proaches. Then she turned round her eyes like an 
angry parrot, and gave him such a stare — a stare which 
exerted a strange influence over him. He trembled 
from head to loot as if in great fear, he hung down 
his head as if ashamed of himself, and retired abashed 
from her presence. This scene was enacted several 
times, until one day happening to be in her chamber, 
he entreated her to tell him what was ready the 
matter with her, as the medical men w ho had hitherto 
been consulted, had failed to diagnose her complaint, 
and their medicines had failed to produce the least 
improvement in her health. He saw that she was 
visibly losing flesh every day, and in his presence was 
always mute and hu \. She was at length moved by 
his entreaties, but all that she would deign to tell him 
was: am helpless; what can 1 toll you ? What do 

you want to know from me, husband ? Husband, 
husband no longer ! Go, the hour of his arrival ap- 
proaches; let him not find you in my company as 
you prize your life. Go !” And she almost thrust 
him from her, and fixing her bright eyes on him which 
shone with a malignant light, she so unmanned him 
that he left the room in confusion and fear. 

41 He had scarcely left her when he heard the 
chain drop from the kerb, and felt an unseen in- 
* fluenca entering the chamber which he had just quit- 
ted* And so things went on, until at lengbt the poor 
woman became so thin, and emaciated, and feeble 
that her end was hourly expected. In appearance 
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she was skinny, all but a skeleton, but her eyes con-* 
tinned till the last to sparkle with uncommon lustre — 
a lustre which, however, was like bane to her devoted 
husband; tor he never could look at them but to 
be sieved with an abject terror as if he had indulged 
in some guilty passion, and had no right to be present 
even when her spirit was now about to leave its hare- 
bone tenement/' 

H Wallah r exclaimed Hafmillah. “What se- 
cret power the jin exercised over the woman s will is 
truly wonderful, and no doubt the husband's position 
became very invidious/’ 

u 1 could have spat on the mun 9 **** face if I saw 
him/’ was the tart observation of Khan Began*. 

44 If yon could have seen him that is/’ remarked 
Hashmat : u but then our sensations of fear are de- 
rived from the very fact of their invisibility to the 
human eve, when they dont choose to lie seen ; and 
when, without any perceptible cause, a woman is 
observed to languish day by day, and medical skill 
fails to restore her to health ; worse still, if the hus- 
band’s presence seems to excite and make matters 
worse with the patient; nothing can be done, I should 
think, but to seek to remove the evil by prayer. The 
nhmd m assure us that prayer opens the gate of 
Heaven. If so, the (ireat Physician will hear; and 
no other can cure in such a case than Ho/’ 

44 1 admire the wisdom of thv speech, h&hti” mid 
Qamran, addressing herself to the last speaker. w Snob 
cases are beyond the power of medical skill, hmnan - 

KtO. Lit : one uea*l, a corj*te, But tm*i generally m m ex(^ 
sior* of thorough contempt to a man. 

\%\. The learned in theology. 
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skill is unavailing; on the contrary, it makes the com- 
plaint worse. Hazrat Isa Ruhullah *** was known to 
cure such diseases by his word of command. I have 
known severity to be tried by the woman’s relations, 
but that of course is unreasonable, and it always fails. 
In what way am she be to blame ? She is in the 
power of another, preternatumlly stronger than any 
one woman-born. But that the jins are oftener 
visible to the naked eye, 1 have frequently heard it 
asserted There was once in this very city a mtdnjt\ m 
whose name was Shtfr Ali." At the mention of that 
name we ail began to look at each other, for it was 
the name which my Persian teacher bore. Qamran 
continued, without noticing the disturbance : “ He 
earned a living by teaching. His pupils were young 
folk, the oldest of whom did not exceed 12 or 13. 
Well, there used to be a boy among them, particu- 
larly intelligent and smart; he made rapid progress in 
hia studies, and excelled all the others in quickness of 
apprehension, and in his diligence to gain the appro- 
bation of his teacher. One day it so happend tiiftt, 
while he sat making amokhtdj * 4 the mtdujt called 
out to him to fetch him a certain tome from the 
niche. Without moving from his seat, the bov 
stretched out his band, and, taking up the book, deli- 
vered it to the midnji. Not only did the boys, but 
the mianji also, noticed the proceeding; for they were 
astonished to see that, witiiout rising from his seat, 

132. A rcferei|pe to oar Saviour. 

133, Mot ,* a private teacher <»f lYr&ian is m called. 

134* Going ovnr the next lesson by one’s self ia called 

Thi* in acmicwhat curious, f*>r the word means literally 
learned, taught that i» that which ha* been learnt ai* 
ready, being the past participle of the verb dmt>kkt*n, to 
learn. 
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the strange boy had just extended his arm towards 
the niche, whicn was far and high above-ground, and 
could ordinarily have been reached by a boy of his 
age only by fixing a ladder, or by means of several 
mondhas n * put one upon the other. Whereas this 
boys hand seemed to lengthen any distance, but, as 
soon as he withdrew it, it became as short as before* 
His comrades were in a state of amazement while the 
midnii , no less frightened, at once concluded in his 
mind that the boy was a jin. This it was, he argued, 
which accounted for his precocious intellect, and his 
success at all out-door games and exercises which re- 
quired agilty and muscular strength, at all of which 
he was uniformly successful, to the discomfiture and 
vexation of his fellows. Recovering from his con- 
sternation, he said to the boy : i Mian larkdj** I now 
know who you are. Your further stay in my school 
is undesirable, so 1 request you not to attend here 
from tomorrow.’ 

“ At another time, the same i nidnji had a passage 
with another jin boy. The latter used to come to 
him for the purpose of reading the Qtir&n; for you 
must know that, although not all, a large proportion 
of the race of genii are believers in Islim. Well, 
when he had finished the book, having gone through 
the last tipdrd he one day told his tutor who ft# 
was, and requested to know if he could do anything 
to make him a return for his kind attentions to him 
during his studies : 4 Ask whatever thqu wilt,’ said 

135. A rattan or bamboo seat without arms. 

136. Ang: Boy ! 

137. The Quran is divided into 30 tipdrd or sections. The word 
tipdrd means thirty parts, each part consisting of one or 
more turd or chapter. 
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he. Midnji, who had become familiar with these 
strange pupils, said : ft Give a release to my share of 
the field/ And that field, it is said, brooght forth a 
hundred-fold that year. 

M These two stories are known generally through 
NakbAsA, and MiAnji Sher All h alive. Any one 
doubting the truth of them, may interview him and 
get him to repeat them in greater detail ° 


CHAPTER LXI. 

MISS LAVATKR’s NARRATIVE: ( Continued ) 

( Miuy-ki-md ). 

U I have no reason to doubt their truth/* observed 
Hash mat. “But, fmbu, I wish to advance your ar- 
gument bv relating another story which my ddi m 
told me. You know she belongs to a well-to-do fa- 
mily — a family the members of which have been 
known to wear gold in the past. Now how, and from 
where, did they get the gold ? For is it not very un- 
common for one of their class to earn enough for the 
purchase of a gold trinket ? This is the story told 
about it. 

“One evening a man came to call her; he waa a 
tall, thin, respectable-looking person, wore a long 
white beard, and was attired in pure white garments. 
/I/ says the ddi, ‘ asked him who he was, where was 
his house, how far I had to go, # and what fees I should 
receive ? To all these queries* he made but one an- 

188 . Midwife. 
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swer, that is— that he would himself go with me to 
the house, and would see that I was fairly remunerar* 
ted for my trouble- I of course got up and went 
with him; walking, walking as I thought a very long 
distance, we at length came to rather a secluded 
part of the town, where stood a fair-sked, decent* 
looking building, into w hich he desired me to enter. 
I did so. There lay the iacchd ,M on a bed, but I 
could see no one else with her; she was alone. I made 
an observation to that effect, when my conductor, 
who had overheard me, said to me from the next 
room: ‘Never mind; I am here, and here is a fire too; 
I will hand over to you whatever vou may require 1 . 
I thought it all very strange, hut Kent silent. After 
the child was born, and 1 bad finished my profes- 
sional business, I desired to go, and timidly suggested 
how it was possible for me to find my way back to 
my house. I confess I was full or apprehension, 
for there was something in the atmosphere and the 
general surroundings of the house; something in the 
mute, resigned manner of the woman ; and more than 
something in the man and his ways, which caused 
me to grow pale and tremble all over. He at once 
replied: ‘What is there to be afraid of ? I will go 
with you myself, and see you home. 0 you have 
been very kind to me and my wife. 1 cannot reward 
you sufficiently V I thought he was going to give me 
some substantial present, bat not a bit; He only took 
up something from the Admit, 140 and put it in my 
lap, enjoining me not to took at it until I had reached 
home. Here was another piuade. I was most an* 

13V. The new mother. correct orthography of the werdito 
t&cckd, tram tdidti* i, to be bora* 

110. An earthen stove. 




xions, however, to reach my home now, and did not 
care, there and then, to investigate the natnre of tlte 
present he had been pleased to give me. So off I 
started, he going ahead of me, as before. 

"While in the way, my fright anid trepidation 
increased. I felt sure it was not an ordinary being 
with whom I had held commerce. I hastened my 
steps, and forgot all about my fee. At length, when 
we arrived at my house, he bid me good-night, and 
turned right about to go home. When, as I turned 
round to nave a last look of him, what was my asto- 
nishment to find but that be was gone: not a vestige 
or trace of him was there. Then f thought of the 
present which he had given me, and his injunction 
not to open or set eyes on it till I reached home. 

I was simply appalled, I was petrified, and turned 
white as a sheet at the object which I beheld. There 
in my lap lay several lumps which now began to feel 
heavy, and when I touched them, they proved to be 
all gold. 0 my stars 1 Was it a reality, or was I in 
a dream ? To he the possessor of a fortune, for for- 
tune it was to one who had never before handled 
gold 1 I afterwards found my acquisition represented 
a sum of 10,000 8s I am sure l was more frightened 
than hart at this windfall, for now my scattered senses 
began to collect, and I know for certain that my 
nocturnal customer was a jin !' 

" Snch is the story," concluded Hashmat — ' Lao- 
cbo told me, and she swore upon the Qurin that it 
. was strictly true. This proves, does it not*, that the 
jins consort with human beings, and that while they 
are able to acquire complete possession of the woman, 
the latter has no power whatever to resist her fate* 
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which inevitably is for all future in the hands of 
her unscrupulous captor ? ” 

“ Sheran bhdi was once relating,” observed Hafir- 
ulla; “ he was saying how it was a common belief 
with the vulgar that the jins came and bought up 
all the goods left unsold and Mith4i kd pul, the great 
confectionary-market of Agra ; and the belief also 
obtains in other great cities. I am not sure, how- 
ever, if it can be true ; for I have read somewhere 
that the jin species subsist upon very dirty and 
coarse diet: such as bones, charcoal, cow^dung. 
"What a filthy, stinking race it must be 1” 

“ Wasn’t Sberan chachd referring one day in the 
course of conversation to a jin story which he had 
heard at Rain pore ?” asked Bad ran, addressing her 
mother. 

“To be sure he was,’* replied the latter. “All 
that I can recollect, however, is that one of the charac- 
ters of the tale was ‘ Miny-ki-md ’, whatever that may 
mean.” 

‘0 it simply means,” interpolated mother; “it 
means ‘Missy’s mother,’ min being the English word 
for an unmarried girl. 1 know the story very well, 
for it has some connection with my own father’s fa- 
mily, and I shall relate it to yon, if you care to 
hear it.” 

“We are all attention,” cried every one. 

“Do tell, mdnsi,” begged H&fizuli&h; “it is only 
eleven o’clock yet, and F am sure I dont feel sleepy. 

“And neither I,” chimed in Badran. 

“Ton mast know then that the story belongs to * 
the reign of Naw&b Ahmad-Ali-Khan, who is now 
dead. He was an uxorious prinoe, and bad ever so 
many wives, whom he had seen only twice or thrice 



since their introduction into his haram m . Well* 
when once the State Vakfl ,4r returnee! from Nami Tal t 
he knowing his masters weakness for the female sex* 
happened to mention to him that Le had seen a Ft- 
rangan at Almore-kA-pahar, 141 who was exceedingly 
beautiful. 

‘Why then did you not bring her for me ?* de- 
manded the NawAb. 

4 Your Highness !’ answered be; 4 1 did try to do 
so, but she has a girl with ber, a pretty little thing, 
who she insisted must go along with her, wherever 
she goes I 

'And very rightly so/ rejoined the Nawkb; 4 what 
else is she to do with her ? Thou wast a great fool 
to suppose that the mother could cast her child on 
the world’s charity, and go about with thee wherever 
thou inightat choose to take her. Her sentiment I 
admire, and she considerably rises in my estimation 
by it Go ! I toil thee; go at once, go tomorrow; 
there is no lack of money, take as much as is neces- 
sary Thou hast excited the worm of desire in my 
heart; think not therefore to come again within my 
6rtn#t, 144 ‘unlef*s be with thee/ 

44 And thus/’ continued mother; “ whatever cha- 

141. Tbi# m the proper spelling^ the word, and not kanm m 
is commonly believed. Ifamm means literally sacred, for- 
bidden ; hence the female apartments, which are forbidden 
to every one to enter. 

142. Ho the officer whose duty it is to represent the State with 
ike Political Agent of the Supreme Government, is styled* 

143. Almora. 

144. The city of Ram pur used to *be surrounded with an impe- 
netrable fence of the Mm# or bamboo, which formed a x»a» 
tnral defence to the town. 
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racter the woman might have held, her chastity and 
good resolutions melted at the touch of gold, and she 
came to Ram pur accompanied by her daughter and 
maid-servant, who also had a pretty daughter of her 
own. They were undoubtedly widow s and penniless* 
What does not hunger and poverty cause people to 
do ! Many a woman has sold her honour, only be- 
cause that was the only means left her of keeping the 
wolf from the door. \iut to proceed. 

“The woman pleased the Nawab, but after the 
first wave of desire had passed over, she, like many 
others before her, was neglected. Several years 
elapsed; her daughter began to grow into a woman, 
and she naturally felt anxious to do something to edu- 
cate her, and eventually to find a home for her. The 
Naw4b made overtures to her to marry her too; in 
other words — to confer the same distinction upon her 
as he had done with the mother; that is, to toy with 
her, then throw her away; but these offers she in- 
dignantly rejected; and she, 1 believe, at length suc- 
ceeded in escaping from her prison-house to Meerut, 
where she married her daughter to a Firangi major 
of cavalry. 

“ Meanwhile Shauran, the daughter of the maid- 
servant, took ill A slow fever withered her inside, 
while she began to languish and grow feebler daily. 
Being daughter to the woman-in-waiting of one of 
the N&wib’a newest m'ihal$, u * every medical skill 
was of course tried to cure her, but without effect 
Her female friends at length advised her to marry 
her off. And this advice Fab f man, the woman-in- 
waiting to wmy-H-md, ’accordingly adopted. Efforts 

145. Lit : a palace, but, met : queen or lady* 
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were now made to find a suitable partner for her. 
There was no great difficulty, for the girl’s good 
looks were a matter of fame ; she had large, dark, 
liquid eyes, with thin, arched, beetling eye-brows. 
At times they resembled a dreamy lake of unsound- 
able depth ; again, a blade of shining steel, while 
her magnificent hair undulated like flames about a 
t 0 w forehead of ivory. 

“ Now it so happened that Maddti KMn, my 
father’s khdnsdma , lt * whom he had brought with 
him from Patna, was sorely in need of a wife. 1 
have told you already that my father held a high 
office in the State, being only next in authority to 
the Nawab. His servant hud frequently spoken to 
him, with folded hands, to got him the lovely Shau- 
ran to wife. * If you, huzur,’ said he — ‘ do not inter- 
fere in my behalf, the Nawab will order me to be 
blown from the cannon's mouth for presuming to 
aspire to her band.’ * But why, Madda,’ said father ; 

‘ why do yon wish to get another wife? Are you not 
satisfied with your past experience, — two wives and 
twenty-one children ,4f ?’ * 0 yes, huzur,’ rejoined 

he ; ‘liuztir is quite right ; but they are all dead, 
and your faithful Maddu has been left desolate. 
Shatiran will give me an heir, I am sure : she is so 
beautiful !’ 

“ Now while these negociations were proceeding, 
Shatiran fell ill, and the same night her mother had 

H6. ■Butler, chief table-waiter or major-domo. 

H7. The popular superstition in regard to twenty-one children 
ia that, M a man has that nuqd«-r by one wife. hU tiMl or 
marriage-tie is broken, and he must go over the oernnony 
again. 
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a dream. She thought she saw a handsome yonng 
man come to her, and tell her pettishly not to think 
of marrying her daughter, for otherwise, said he, you 
will regret the step hereafter ! ’ 

“ When the sweetmeat and other offerings were 
brought to her from Maddu's, in token of the manf- 
ul', 14 * she again had a dream : the same young man 
appearing to her, and warning her for the second 
time against committing the blunder of marrying a 
girl who was already another’s ! 

“The woman now, for the first time, awoke to 
the consciousness that her daughter was possessed 
of a jin. She recalled to mind that she was always 
reserved, and mute, and sad, and failed to show any 
interest in her approaching nuptials. Her mother 
related her dreams to her mistress; her hearers were 
both amused and interested, but they advised her 
thus: ‘Our sex is subject to so many hidden complaints 
that cannot be diagnosed or cured by a physician, 
that it need excite no astonishment in yonr breast to 
discover that Sbauran is similarly situated. And the 
best remedy that you can try is to marry her right 
off. Many female complaints which defy the skill of 
the physician, are cured by marriage.’ And so die 
was married to my father’s kkdntdmdn. 

“He fonnd in her a very uncongenial companion, 
for she would not open her mouth to speak, or eat, 
or laugh; and seemed utterly indifferent to her al- 
tered condition. On the contrary, she began to grow 
fretful, and was perpetually to he fonnd in low spi- 
rits. Her mother-in-law began to suspect she was 
the victim of a secret passion, the flame of which. 


148. Betrothal. 
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instead of being smothered at the hymeneal altar, had 
on the contrary grown fiercer. She questioned, and 
cross-questioned* her on this point, but could elicit 
nothing to her disadvantage. Ah length, one day 
she shut her up in a dark room, and locked the door; 
and sat down oefore it, and watched. After some 
time, she opened the door and fo nd her lying in her 
bed, bathed in perspiration. She was at her wits* 
end ; and when by the side of her bed she discover- 
ed a daumi, m the notion at once took her mind that 
her paramour bad been to her, and had brought her 
some eatables. But bow did he enter the house, and 
through what door did ho gain admittance, were 
questions which nonplussed her. She proceeded to 
interrogate the girl with an asperity which she in 
her heart regretted; and, when she could get no ex- 
planation from her, she tied up both her hands and 
threatened to flog her skin off her back, if she did 
not at once discover to her the secret of her life. 
The victim of all this doubt and severity was now im- 
pelled to speak out in self-defence. She said : 4 Am- 
md f why bmt me or torture me ? Have you men 
any one in my company V 4 No V replied her 
mother-in-law ; 4 i have not ; and that is just what 
makes your life a more profound mystery to me. 
Who then brought* the daunt f into your room ? Tell 
me, 0 M $hamm f 180 4 1 will tall you as much as I 
am permitted to,’ spoke the girl, aghast and pale as 
death. 4 Ail that 1 am able to tell you is, that I have 
no paramour or have had any, among the ban{~ 

HS. A cap of stitched lesvtwln wbiefc basar sweets aw usually 

sold. 

HO. Without shame, impudent 

43 
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ddatn. m But long before I became your son’s wife, 
I was the object of love and devotion to a jin who 
vbits me occasionally, and yon may confine me in a 
seven-looked chamber if yon please, yet that will not 
prevent his coming to me with daunds of sweetmeat. 
Indeed that is the only food upon which I can now 
subsist.’ 

“ The secret was out. The girl became worse, 
her malady increased, and not long after she died.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 

miss lavatkk’s narrative ( Continued ) 

( The *c azir and the lost ruby ). 

The above tales in real life were listened to with 
avidity, but they only served to whet the appetite. 
So a few days after, when every-body had retired for 
the night, our hostess begged of mother to relate on* 
of her interesting stories. Hafizulln Khan was the 
only one who was sitting up, for his wife became 
naughty and would not go to her room, that is — the 
part of* the terrace where she was wont to retire with 
her husband; because, said she, she would rather be 
near to hear some of m&n*Tt fine kahhnit m . She 
kept toying with her husband's curly locks, while she 
seconded her mother’s request for something racy 
and sensational. Nothing loth to oblige, dear mother 
asked: Apni bhti kahun, yd jay biti ** ? Shall I say 

151. Children of men, 

152. Stories. 

153. The phrase is explained in the text 
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something that has befallen myself, or which is com- 
mon to the general experience of the world ?” 

“Please yourself, manti” replied Hafizulla. “What- 
ever it be, l am sure it will carry instruction to the 
young. Your stories smack more of life-etories than 
fiction. I am all attention.” 

Mother began : — 

“There was a B&dsbah. Mine and yonr Badshah 
is Khuda ! Onoe upon a time there lived a king, 
who was a great and powerful monarch. One day 
he was very sad, and as he sat in his council-hall sur- 
rounded by his wazirs, the chief wazir, who was a 
good and a wise man, asked him: < Jahdn-PanAh IM f 
Why is your spirit sad today ? Your majesty ought 
not to allow grief to trouble your mind.’ 

“The king would not tell him his grief; on the 
contrary, he resented his good wazir s kindly thought 
of him. ‘It is all very well for you to talk,’ said he; 
‘ but if you had reason to be sad, I am sure you would 
find it impossible to practice the precept which your 
speech implies.’ And the king resolved to put his chief 
wazir to the test, and with that view he commanded 
him to wait at the royal palace after the council was 
dismissed. 

"The wazir accordingly attended his royal master 
to his apartments, and there awaited his majesty’s 
farther orders. The latter took ont a matchless ruby 
of great price from a beautiful ivory casket, and' 
placing it in his hand, enjoined him to keep it for 
him with great care. 


1st. God. 

t*#. Lit : World's defence or defender of the world ; a style of' 
address used towards the king's majesty alone.. 
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“The wazir received tho charge on bended knee, 
and, after making his obeisance, went home. He met 
his wifo seated on her ma*nad, m chewing scented 
pan , and gave her the ruby to keep. She dropped 
it in a partition of her cash-box which happened to 
be near by, and thought no more about it. 

“No sooner had the wily king delivered the ruby 
to his good wazir than he employed female-spies to 
follow him np, and mark where he kept the jewel. 
After a few days, he bribed the steward of the wazir’* 
house-hold to steal it for him. The king was sitting 
on file balcony of his palace overlooking tho mighty 
damn a, when the jewel was brought to him. Taking 
it from the hands of the spy, he deliberately threw it 
into the river. 

“The next morning, after dismissing his court, 
he asked tho chief wazir : * Where is the ruby which 
I gave you to keep the other day ?’ The waxir re- 
plied : ‘I have got it, Jnhan-Pandh.' 1 Then,’ saidtbe 
king : 4 go and fetch it this instant, for I want it just 
now.’ 

“ Imagine his amazement when the poor waxir 
on going home understood that it was nowhere to be 
found. He hastened back to his royal master and 
reported the circumstance; 4 hut,’ added be ‘if vonr 
majesty will allow ine a few days’ grace, 1 hope to 
find it and produce it before you.’ 4 Well,' said the 
king, chuckling maliciously; 4 1 give you three days 
to find it in ; should pros, however, at the end of that 
period, fail to come into my presence with my price- 
less rnby, be sore that your life and the live# of all 
those that belong to yori are forfeit. And your house 


IMS. A cushioned sent. 
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will be ra*ed to the ground, and ploughed up by 
donkeys . 1 * 7 Now go !’ 

“ The wazir left the presence with a heavy heart, 
i make no doubt but that be was sincerely anxious 
to meet the engagement which he had made with 
the monarch, and left no stone unturned to recover 
the lost jewel. But from the fact of its mysterious 
disappearance, ho could hardly have entertained a 
good hope of recovering it. Reflections of a painful 
nature crossed his mind. ‘ Now,’ thought ho, ‘ I have t 
no one near and dear to me, who might be left to 
enjoy the vast store of riches of which I am the 
possessor. We are only twQ souls on this earth, 
myself and my wife, and we must both die after 
three days. What better than for us to enjoy our- 
selves during this period as best we can, denying 
ourselves naught of this world* pleasures.’ In this 
mood he reached homo, and acquainted his wife with 
the determination to which ho had come. ‘ Let us 
spend our wealth liberally and freely,’ said he; * for 
soon we must die.’ . The good wife sighed a deep sigh, 
and only exclaimed : * Let ns bow to the decrees of 
fate, since such is the fiat of the king.’ 

“ That day was tb»* commencement of a period of 
high revelry in the chief warir’s mansion. Dancing- 
girls and musicians of all sorts were summoned, the 
balls were filled with distinguished guests, who came 
wondering what great look had befallen the chief 
minister of state; rich viands were served round, and 
night and day the sounds of harmony filled the house, 
and the night air resounded with them all round. In 

' A 

167. A form of punishment affected by oriental potentate* 
at old. . % 
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addition to this, large quantities of food*wero cooked* 
and distributed broad-cast to the poor and the indi- 
gent. No one that came to the house was allowed 
to leave it empty-handed; the mouths of the coffers 
were opened; tradesmen of all sorts flocked to the 
wazir’s entertainments and presented dali», m and 
went home rejoicing, because of the gold-mohars 
which they received in return. 

“ Now in a village hard by, there lived a poor 
tnd/on '** and a fisherwoman : they wore neighbours 
’and intimate friends. The former happened to be 
visiting the bazar, where she heard of the grand do- 
ings at the chief wazir's house. So she went there 
quickly, with a present of vegetables and garlands, 
and received a gold coin. Then she walked across 
to her friend’s house, and advised her to hasten thi- 
ther with some fish, and that she would surely make 
her fortune that day. 

“ The fisherwoman was very poor. Her husband 
used to go fishing daily, but as misfortune would 
have it, he never was able to catoh large fish ; and 
those that he did take were such small ones that he 
could earn but a few pice a day by the sale of them : 
barely enough to keep him and his family from star- 
ving. So the poor fisherwoman said to herself : ‘The 
fishes that my husband brings home are scarcely 
worth presenting to such a great man as the kings 
chief wazir; ’ but she thanked her friend, the mdlcm, 
all the same, for her kindly thought of her, and said: 
‘It is quite late today; tomorrow, however, I shall 
do as you have advised.’ 

158. Wicker-trays on whictl presents, generally fresh fruit, axe 
served* 

lMt Fem * of m 4l(, a gardener or vendor of flowers. 
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“ Early the following morning she ronsed her 
husband to go out fishing, and as good lack would 
have it, he cast his line and caught a large rohu. m 
Delighted at his good fortune, he hastened hack to 
his wife, who Disced the fish on a large platter, and 
covering it with a clean piece of cloth, hurried to the 
wazir’s mansion. The waxir was* so pleased to see 
the fine large fish that, instead of one, he gave her 
two gold-mohars. This unexpected act of princely 
generosity nearly drove the woman frantic with joy ; 
she went homo with the prize which she had obtain- 
ed, and lived upon it for many a long day. 

“ This was the third, and last, day of the wazir’s 
life; tomorrow he and all belonging to him mast be 
exterminated. Being extremely partial to fish-carry, 
ho said to his wife : 4 1 should wish very much to 
have some well-cooked curry today for breakfast, 
for tomorrow neither of us will be living to enjoy it. 
Now hore is a fine rohtl, and nobody can prepare the 
dish so well as you. Do, wife, see to it yourself.’ 
But though he laid this injunction on his wife, he 
did not immediately leave the Zantina. He and his 
wife sat together to sec the fish cut. The cook re- 
ceived orders from her mistress to clean and prepare 
tho fish in her own presence, and so for that purpose 
she came out with her kitchen-knife. 

“ No words can describe the wazfr’s astonishment 
and his joy when, as the cook thrust her knife into 
the fish’s belly, out dropped from it the identical 
ruby which had been given into his charge by the 
king, his master. He first washed it with perfumed 
water, and then and there hastened to restore it to 
its owner. 

ISO. The most delicious fish ia the Indian watero. 
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Great was the monarch’s amazement to see again 
the ruby which he had with his own hands cast into 
the river, and he at once demanded an explanation 
from the wazir as to how he had recovered it. The 
latter related how he had come to the resolution to 
spend freely all his riches, and how he had received 
the present of a fish which, when it was out, the lost 
ruby was found in it. 

M The king acknowledged to the wazir the part 
he had himself taken in the story of the lost ruby, 
and moreover expressed his appreciation of the coun- 
sel which be had given him to 'Endure sorrow cheer- 
fully Then by beat of drum, he had it proclaimed 
throughout his dominions that he had been pleased 
to hold a grand reception on a certain day. When 
that day came, he bestowed high honours on his 
wazfr, and commended his wisdom and nnderstand- 
ing before all the assembled courtiers and vassals. 

44 So, like the wazfr’s evil fortune was changed 
into good, may the Eternal Dispenser of all Good 
thus deal with all his servants . 101 * 


16 !. That's how an Indian talc is m ad*s to end by the narrator. 
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CHAPTER LX III. 


Miss LAV 4 TBu’s NARRATIVE: (continued.) 

( Like while pigeons from the north ). 

“Thank yon, mdnsi !” exclaimed all the vonng 
people, when the story was finished. Qamran, Hash- 
mat and Khan-begam exclaimed: “ Wok, 1,5 Mariam! 
a really instructive tale !*’ 

“I echo the opinion, mdnsi,” rejoined Hafizulli. 
“The conduct of the cheerful wazir was a reflex, it 
strikes me, of vour own life since trouble came upon 
you. Yon seem to bear your crosses so cheerfully 
and patiently, and to wait, wait — 

, “Wait for what?” sharply queried Khan-begam. 

“I wait," said mother; “I wait fora farther ma- 
nifestation of Allah's mercies. He has preserved our 
lives hitherto; and, though our trials have been un- 
commonly severe, I have no doubt but that he has 
something better in store for U9. I have not lost 
heart under my many perplexities; and I hope, and 
hope — 

“Just so, mdnsi,” interrupted Hafizulla; “that is 
precisely what I meant to convey. Like the good 
wazir, though circumstances are against you, you 
seem, by your cheerful countenance and complete 
resignation to the present, to look forward to the fu- 
ture with hope. And after all, what is the good of 
mourning for the past which can never come hack 
again ? Improve the shining hour, as you facetiously 

163. Welt done I ~ 

44 
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remarked to my wife when chachi ( meaning his 
wife’s mother ) was away the other day.” 

44 Yet I dont see by what possible change of cir- 
cumstances, a change cun come over their situation/’ 
saucily observed Khan-Begam. “They cannot expect 
help from without, for mion was saying when he 
came yesterday, that the Firangis had been clean 
wiped off the face of the land ” 

“I am not so sure of that,” rornarkad IlatmillA, 
drily. 

4< Nor I,” echoed Qamran. “The fact is we can 
get no news.” 

“lean tell you,” rejoined Hafizulla, “Though 
mdmun m did state with a fanfaronade that there 
were no Firangis left, I overheard him tell Sheran 
bhdi in a whisper that was quite audible to my quick 
ear, that fears were entertained the Firangis were 
not quite extinct. The hills are full of them* He 
was relating how chachd Nizamali Khan and Bard 
chacha^ m ( meaning Abdul Rauf Khan, ) had gone 
on the morning of Id to pay their respects to MiAn 
Sihab, wbo, eccentric at all times, simply astounded 
them by wbat be told them.” 

“What was it, IJiaiti ? Do toll us; tumhdn mdrd 
sir H qasam ” 185 eagerly asked Khan-begam. 

44 He said that mian-mhah was in one of his strange 
moods. Having cast off his white clothes in which he 
had chosen to be clad since the last three months, 
he had suddenly, and, as every one thought, unac- 
countably, donned a black garb. He had allowed his * 

163. Maternal ancle. 

164. Big ( paternal ) ancle. 

166. Lit : 1 adjure you by my bead. 
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nails to grow, and his beard to remain unkempt Yet 
in spite of these mournful habiliments, he seemed to 
be glad at some prospective good fortune* For the 
people whom I have mentioned, had gone to him to 
ask for his prayers for the defeat of the Firangi arms 
before Dilli, but what do you think he told them ? n 

44 What, what ? ” eagerly asked Qamran. 

“What, what ?” cried Khan-begam. 

“You will be astonished to hour. The prophetic 
transport was on him. "Oh !’ said he. ‘You ask me 
to pray in order that they may bo defeated, and driven 
out of the country ? 0 ve blind, hear ! The resto- 
ration of the Firangi rule in the country is as sure 
and certain an event of the future as the coming of 
See, there they come' — rising up and 
pointing with his finger to the north— ‘there they 
come living like white pigeons from the hills.’ Con- 
founded and chagrined at his vaticinations, they 
folded their hands and entreated him not to say so 
with his tongue. But the nudn j»ersisted: * BdbA, in 
what way is the /eytV to blame ? I cannot help it t it 
is the command of Allah ! I only speak what I am 
commanded !’ 

“ Mian Sabah's utterances are not to be slighted. 
He is known to be a sdhaft-i-ka&hf 1 ** , and be certain* 
ly is no respecter of persons/* 

ISO, The la*t .lav, 

tr*7. Ut : owe a re venter, a Seer. 
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CHAPTER L X 1 V . 


* MISS l.AVATRR'S NARRATIVE ( continued ) 

( The Muhamdt tragedy ) 

“ Mian Sahith told them before it came,” observed 
Qamran, “that the Firangi raj would soon moot with 
a cataclysm, and so it happened : their i<]l>ul m has 
fled for a time. And now that he foretells their 
return to power, I shouldn’t wonder if they did re- 
occupy our city. The truth is onr people have 
committed a great sin in killing women un*i children 
in cold blood, and the punishment of Allah will 
surely overtake them for the guilt of murder. Mus- 
lims are strictly forbidden by the laws of Allah to 
commit murder or the sin of adultery. Yet both 
these laws have been ojwnly violated by the film i- 
gd «.*** What were you telling me, Haifa, they did 
at Muhamdi, where the Firangi* who had escaped 
from here had gathered 

“Oh, it is a horrible tale, char Li," replied he; “y*; 
I cannot doubt its authenticity, for I had it from 
one of the spectators of the tragedy, who, I suppose^ 
was one of the very men whose hands were steeped 
in the innocent blood -lied on the occasion. 

“He told me that the 41st Regiment called for 
volunteers, who would fail upon the Firangis, men 
and women, without respect of age or sea, 149 
came forward, in which were included both Hindus 

168 . Good fortune. 

169. Sepoy*. 
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and Muslim*. They wheeled about the cannon, 
pointing them at the refugees, who numbered some 
40 souls, —namely *20 men, 14 women and 6 child- 
ren of tend er year* ; 4 of them being xhirkhoran ,T0 
and at their mothers’ breasts. As soon as the alarm 
reached them, the &dh*tl> U>*jn ux assembled at the 
house of the ehtfd collector , 177 where, after shutting 
up the women ami children, they came out, and, 
enough most of them were ue-hattd, in having no 
weapons ut all- how could they? They ran from 
here in ail haste, and had no time to go to their 
houses to fetch their weajnms without any weapons, 
they faced the cannon pointed at them in a most 
intrepid manner. O r/ei<7< /. these Firangis arc 
believe me ! Had they not been overwhelmed 
by numbers, anti 1*0 raved as they have been by 
those on whom they so blindly trusted ; had they, 1 
say , had fa*r play, they would have killed four to one, 
before they could have Uvn killed themselves.” 

u Yes, M4" assented Qamran. 44 Our own men 
are no less brave. There is not a braver race than 
the Fat ban, jet they even admit that a Firangt was 
never known U turn his back to the foe. But go 
o» with your narrative/’ lie resumed. 

w The little band of Firangis was headed by K<ip- 
Uin m Lysaght Sabah, the same who used to live in 

Ihh tiuaiatncKl on milk, mtuui*, 

171. European**. 

172. Lit; Little Collector, meaning the Collector 

chief Civil authority of |>art of a dwtnet. 

17B. Empty. h&fidoij. * 

174. Uomt 

*7S. Captain, 
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Cftachd Nix Am Ali KhAn's bungalow, and go out 
hunting with his hounds. You of course never saw 
him* but I did. He was a middle-sized man, light 
of body, a clean-shaven face, and white complexion : 
a common-looking man; but 0 his grey eves! A 
soon as they were set on you, you felt as if there 
was some one before you accustomed to command. 
Well, when the two companies marched up with 
bayonets fixed to attack his fellows, he sword in hand 
prepared to meet them. As soon, however, as the 
tilangdn came wear enough to la* dearly distin- 
guished, he recognised one among them who laid been 
a non-commissioned officer under him, and such was 
the respect which these regimental officers command- 
ed among their men — as soon u« t ho Kaptdn Sdhab 
saw him, he ordered him out of the ranks. ‘Ordered* 
him out, chacht ! Wasn't that extraordinary? The 
commander of 15<> men, whose mission was to kill to 
the last man the hated race, and that a handful, obey a 
the order given him by one of his predestined victim*. 
0 the strange mixture of deference and ferocity 
exhibited by these misguided men ! The tilangd* 
came to a sudden halt; some of them looked back, 
others looked askance, and shook through namelow 
fear. 0 how the dastardly mob quailed before Euro- 
pean energy anti decision ! This single instance shows 
how much the undaunted courage of one Finingf 
could effect single-handed : what if there had been 
a hundred or two of them, with their arms, and tinea* 
cumbered with women and children ? 

44 The *MMr advanced with a salute : hear that 
chachi ! Tin* Kaplan SAhab odd reseed him thus ; 

4< Well stth&ldr* what are you going to do with 
us? You see we are so few, and mmt of m are with- 
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out arms ; and them the m&n tog$ m and tdM log * 171 
are with us besides. We cannot fight you on equal 
terms, and by killing us like so fnany sheep, you will 
neither gain renown nor strengthen your cause. 
You have eaten the kam^*am t Uh salt, and ought to 
span! the lives of those who cannot harm you, and 
then you will he a bahtuiar m indeed. I will sea 
that you receive vour due reward.” He ceased, the 
svhiil&r lowered his sword ; ho was abashed, he was 
confounded. In the meantime there was a lurid 
flash, then the report of a cannon fired over the head 
of the line, followed by retreated shouts from behind of 
* Jai : Jai Sri Ram Larhmanji hi! m Din! I)in! m 
Afar ! Mar ! ***** The column wavered, surged, and 
broke forward in all directions. The siiWddr was 
trampled over by the infuriated crowd, which fell 
on the FirungU, and bavunetted or cut them down. 
Each of thorn, however, as bad a sword gave a good 
account of himself, and despatc hed one or two before 
he fell. Kaplan Lv might Sahab, in particular, sprang 
like a tiger on his foremost antagonist. With one 
blow of his sabre, he struck off his right hand from 
which the musket fell, and he ran the next man 
through the heart ; but as he was disengaging his 
weapon, a thin! miscreant struck him a crushing 
blow on his head with the butt-end of his musket* 

ITS, Femataft ; lie! io*. 

177. Children ; that * Wv they arc spoken vf iu India by the 

native* of the country. 

17*. H. E. I. c. 

179. A hem. 

The Hindu war-cry. * 

The insurgents' war-cry. 

UX JUUlUDf 
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He had not counted upon his cost, however* In the 
act of falling, the brave Firangf siozed his assailant 
by the throat, and \vith such a nervous grasp that, 
when next morning the field was cleared, both of 
them were found dead, the Firangf s fingers still 
buried in the livid skin of his cowardly assailant* 
The women from their hiding-place in the house 
raised a cry of horror and anguisli, at the sight pre- 
sented by the scene outside. Husbands, brothers, 
friends : all lay in a promiscuous heap. Some 40 
or 50 of the tilanpas now made a rush at the house, 
broke through the doors and began a crime of such 
unprecedented atrocity that my lips refuse to utter it 
Will vou pardon me, chaehi % it" 1 proceed, for other- 
wise 1 cannot ? TT 

* 4 Ahtaf k'nw ! 1 pardon* mv son. Proceed on. 
The sin is not thine but it lie> at the door of those 
who committed it, and those who participated in it.'' 
He continued : 

44 The tibnipti* bayonet ted the women ruthlessly ; 
some of them they treated with inhuman barbarity, 
the nature of which modesty forbids me to define* 
The two children of Sergeant Grant were dashed 
against the wall in the very sight of their agonised 
mother, and the wounded bahv of I>r. Bowling was 
flung against the roof and fell down stone-deadT The 
yells of the butchers* and the shrieks of the sufferers, 
were appalling; while the ghastly spectacle was ren- 
dered more terrible by the approach of darkness. 
May Allah punish the cloers of tne crimes according 
to their deserts, and may the cause of Islam never * 
be stained again with .such deeds of owparallelled 
atrocity !’* 


183. Explained in the text 
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“ O ray Allah l ” exclaimed Qamran. u 0 my 
Maker, can these things be possible ? Has the milk 
of human kindness been so greatly soared in the 
breasts of oar fellow-countrymen ? What had these 
helpless and innocent ones done to merit their dread- 
ful fate ? Tender women and little children — injur- 
ing none, and throwing a halo of peace, and love, and 
refinement, around all 1 A horrid enigma 1 A mys- 
tery insoluble f” 

* While these expressions of pity and holy sym- 
pathy were being uttered by these two, touched by 
the chord which unites the children of Adam’s race 
alike, we had been listening to the young man’s 
narrative with keen attention ; and, as he warmed 
to his subject, we were watering our pillows with 
tears, which welled freely and unrestrainedly. 
We too, thought I, might have been of the number 
of those who were butchered at Muharadi ! How did 
I escape? What over-ruling Providence buried the 
murderer’s sword in the door-post ? What guiding 
arm supported me to roach my darling mother’s side, 
after the same ruthless hand had shed the blood of 
my beloved father? What Protective Power had 
preserved our lives so far, and was still feeding, 
clothing, and sustaining us ? 


45 
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CHAPTER LX V. 

MISS LAVATKR’s NARRATIVE : ( continued ) 

( An expedition proposed ). 

Our sojourn with Qainran was fast. drawing to a 
close. We had been with her for nearly two months ; 
we had passed almost tho whole season ot the rains 
in the agreeable company of her houshold, and the 
period had passed by imperceptibly. Nothing could 
exceed the kindliness of disposition, the geniality, 
and ever-present sympathy of Qamran and her son- 
in-law, and, in the second degree, of Hushmat and 
her husband : while her second niece, capricious and 
fretful as occasionally she was, never made herself 
positively obnoxious. Mangal Khan had been 
several times to we us, or rather to see his wife and 
sister. Onpe or twice he had pressed the latter to 
shorten our stay, but apparently she did not want us 
to go, as she had us excused on the ground that we 
were engaged sewing some things which were not 
quite ready. He was not very eager, I suppose, to 
have us and his wife together again under his roof. 
And, moreover, his official duties were such as to 
keep him from home till late in the evening. 

Though appointed to an important military com- 
mand, we never heard that he or his chief had con- 
ducted any enterprise that called for personal daring, 
or the sacrifice of personal convenience. The service 
seems to have been limited to attending the Nawkb’s 
receptions, and to communicating perhaps informa- 
tion regarding the current gossip ot the city, relative 
to the progress of affairs before Delhi, and to the 
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prince of stray refugees within his dominions. 
We heard, for instance, that the hiding-place of the 
Redmans was known. The beggar-woman Zahur- 
Sh&h, whom I have mentioned before, was once 

( Kissing before Mr. Redman’s dhobans m house, and, 
iapjM*ning to stop there to beg for an alms, she 
recognized in the strange fair woman sitting in the 
yard, the Firangan whom she had seen in her palmier 
days. Now was her opportunity. 

4 ‘ Who are you, 0 f m 1 know who you are. And 
where are your kdfar husband and sons ? Tell me 
straight, or, look at these two tahrdrs /*’ m 

“(Jo, rim rail'** ” said Mrs. Redman, enraged; 
44 5 *o about vour business. What have you got to do 
with me or my affairs ? 1 prefer to keep my own 

counsel/ 9 

Meanwhile Bidesi dhobi returned from the phdt % 
and, understanding the nature of the altercation, said 
to Zahar f>hah : “How do you know, mdi, that 
this is a Firangan. She is my blnntjdi /’ m 

“Is she? Your bkmiidi wouldn't be so fair; a 
dkohania f' m muttered she ironically. 

“ If you will persist in your inquisition, I shall 
send this patrd 191 flying over your head presently. 
Be oflF, you impertinent minx ! ” 

184. Fern : of dh&bi y a washerman. 

185. An orientalism. 

186. 8 word*. 

187. Bee Appendix XI. 

188. Mother : a female is so addressed. 

189. Also bkavji or hkabi : sister-in-law or brother's wile. 

190. See 184. J 

191. The flat wooden board, on which the dhobi beats and washes 
his clothes, 
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Zahar ShAh went away cursing both Bidesi and 
his bhaujdi, and she at once proceeded to Abdul Rauf 
Khan's house, and informed him of what she had 
seen. And he had come to know from Naqshband 
Khan that Mr. Redman and his sons had found re- 
fuge with the Rani of Khotar, at Narainpur. So 
with these two pieces of important intelligence, he 
hastened to the fort where the Nawab held his court, 
and told him confidentially that, if permitted, he 
would lead a tumai i ,M to the dhd/i't house, and 
capture the Firangan. 

“No doubt,” said the Nawab sarcastically : “that 
would be an adventure worthy of your prowess and 
renown ; to seize a woman Hying for her life with 
the aid of a detachment of armed men. But I prefer, 
Kumedan Sahab, 1M not to hound those so-called 
Firangi refugees to death. Thev cannot do me or 
my government much harm, so long as they do not 
join my enemies, or hatch plots to my hurt 

A wonderful act of forbearance on the Nawab’s 
part, thought we; hut we had once before known 
nim to give a somewhat similar reply in our own 
case, when some one proposed to sieze us while mi 
were residing with Ltda. 

192. A detachment of aoldtaf* : eUewrbcrc explained* 

123 . Xmweddn i* the camiption of commander. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


MINS LAVATKH s NABBATIVK: (Continued) 

( On the ere of a Change ). 

The season of Muharmm, which is the first month 
of the Muhammadan theological year, had come and 
gone. We did not even perceive when it was over, 
for as there are very few thin families in Shahjahan- 
pore, the festival is not kept up with the >ame excite- 
ment and fervid zeal as in other towns. Especially 
in the Zanami, did nothing transpire to draw atten- 
tion to the centenary, h ocuuso, unlike thid women , 1 * 4 
the Pathan females do not go into mourning during 
the ten days, or take off their ornaments. Viands 
were, however, sent out daily to tin? nearest mosque, 
and other centres, to be distributed to the yhur'hA 
and rnasdhf *. m 

U4, A Muhamnubiaa married woman of t?r*>d family new takes 
off her eJWr*#. t»«*»»-nn# or other ornament* during the life* 
time of ber husband, It is only the Skidks who take them 
off 'luring thi Muharram, 

The Muiuurram ( tit ; moral ), ns the generality of my 
reirlm mast know, it the Annual celebration held in com- 
mcmroorsitlwt of the death of Iftuwin, son of Alt, who wjm 
kill ml by YsutM* near K6fi. in Amina The name of tie 
plane wlWre the Lag*!*!) occurred is K*ri*aM. in the province 
of belt's* the. word ** applied in I mini to the burying* 
place of the tdzid*. A tdzni is a reprvaentuion of the tomb 
of H tiftein, and they are generally mtuU by the Skid Sla* 
harnmadaiw, who otWm* the festival with "rigour, fasting 
• 'fining a prrntd of ten day*, and otherwu** ohasnrtag all the 
aignaaf mourning for the 'leant 

19R. A Muhammadan theological term aigtiiying the poor and 
indigent, to fund ami clothe whom during the Mubarrain is 
the means til earning great merit to the faithful. 
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So as it was decided that we should return to 
Mangal-khan’s on Friday the 4th of September, an 
evening or two before our departure, as wo lay in 
our beds, Qamran called out to mother: “Mariam !” 

She answered; “ Ji l” 1 *® 

“Wont you relate to us another of your choice 
stories ? You will go away soon, Mariam,” said she; 
“and though I hope, and do expect,, to see you again, 
the recollection of your stories, like the scent of these 
jui flowers 1 * 7 , will remain after you are gone, and 
often cause us to think of you.” 

“It is comforting to know,” replied mother, “that 
we have done anything to be remembered. What 
story shall I tell you ? My own storv is such a long 
and sad one that I can think of nothing else. Oh, 
Allah has been very good to me ! Though he has pre- 
sented to my lips a bitter draught, and 1 have drank 
it to the dregs, it was all for the best, for He alone 
knows what is good for us. Shall I relate the story 
of Miskin-Shah ?” 

“0 yes!” cried the young people all at once. 
“Yes, mdnsi, tell us about him; we have never 
heard it” 


196. Met : yes. Every well-bred Indian answers by this wool, 
when addressed by his senior. 

197. A sjsici' * of the jasmine, which has a soft delicate scent 
( Jasminum auriculatum ). 
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CHAPTER LX VI I. 

MISS LAVATKli’s NARRATIVE : (continued) 

( * It's all for the best ’ ). 

“Well,” began mother; “you all have heard of 
the great Akbar, whose seat of empire was AkbarA- 
bad?” ,wt 

“ To be sure,” r«»|>lied Qamran ; “ who has not 
heard of the illustrious Akbar ? The name is a 
honsohold word. He reigned at Agra long before 
modern Dilli was founded, and long before Tdj-bibi- 
ki rau zd ,w was built. 0 how mueh I would like 
to see the rauzd ! ” 500 

“A place which you can never forget when 
once you have seen it! Well,” continued mother ; 
“during the reign ot Akbar, there lived a faqir 
whose name was Miskin-ShAh. wl Among his follow- 
ers or visitors there was a strapping young fellow 
numed Abdulla, ,w who came to him one morning 
and informed him that he had got a wife. Miskin- 
ShAh said to him : * Barhrhd, it’s all for the best’ : 
rather an odd congratulation, isn’t it, at such felici- 
tous news ? But it is not the custom to gainsay 
aught that a faqir might be pleased to say : so 
Abdulla held his peace. 

11W. The Persian name for Agra; after Akbar, who wan the foami- 
er of the modern town. 

Lit ; the mwM f of the lady of the crown, or the tomb of 
the qaeen-cotj*ort. The famous T4j is so called* 

Mausoleum. The natives so spook of the Tij, 

201* Miikm mean* meek, humble. 
mr Lit ; mu of OodL 
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“ Days and weeks lengthened into months. After 
the lapse of some years, Abdulla addressed himself 
to the faqir , with the request that he might, pray for 
his wife to have children. Th e/nqir replied : 4 Leave 
that to the Almighty, and do not ask for a thing 
which he has not thought lit to give thee/ But 
AbdullA would not be disSUuded; ‘well,’ said m»dn- 
idhab; 4 it's all for the best/ 

44 It so happened that one day AbdullA came 
rushing to Miskin-Shal/s hut, and joyfully informed 
him that a son and heir had at last been born to him. 
4 It’s all for the best/ said the other; and Abdullt 
went away rejoicing. Days passed away, each gayer 
than the other, in his home. He named his son 
AlldhcUd^ m signifying the means used to obtain the 

g ift. When the mother had bathed the rhat{ f ¥H the 
appy father took offerings of richly-prepared dishes 
to nis religious guide. 

44 But a day came when the child took ill suddenly, 
and died. The parents’ heart was torn with grief at 
the sore bereavement; however, time, the great healer, 
soothed their wound, and AbdullA and bis wife were 
oonsoled for the death of their first-born when a wee 
daughter was given them. They named her Na~ 
siban feeling convinced that nothing could happen 
but what is written in one’s fate. They reared her 
in fear and trembling, lest she also should die, hut 
Nasiban throve daily, and began soon to crow, and 
take notioe of father and mother. Her doting parents 

203. Lit : Given by God. 

204. The sixth day after cbild-birth, The term has been more 
fully explained elsewhere. 

205. LU : Given by Fate. 
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thought nothing was too good for her. The mother 
was a neat needle-woman ; she worked pretty little 
caps mid coats for her baby, while the father was 
constantly bringing rattles, and dolls, and other toys 
for her. She was never >iek or sorry for a day, and 
won grew out of the < radio and learned to crawl and 
to lisp nmmrf, abbd** Abdulla and his wife won Id 
spend hours fondling their baby, and Nasiban, all 
unwittingly, soon taught her parents to forget Ai- 
lalulia, as much as it is possible for parents to forget 
their children gone. 

-When N asib&n was able to toddle about and 
express her little wants in broken words, Abdulla’s 
wife presented him with another baby -boy. 

4i 0n the birth ot‘ Nasi ban, Abdulla had renewed 
his visits to Miskin-Sbah, having dropped them du- 
ring the days of mourning which followed the death 
of his first-born. It was when paving these accus- 
tomed calls, that he announced the tidings of the 
birth of another son, and got from the faqir the ac- 
customed reply : ‘It's all for the best!’ 

“It is, as we all know, the usual thing in upper 
India that there are rejocings and feasting* on the 
occasion of the chaff; the relations and friends come 
with presents of clothes and toys for the infant and 
its mother; and the offerings and festivities are dou- 
bled if the child should happen to be a boy. So, 
because it was Abdullas second son, there were the 
usual rejocinga in course of progress. But, alas for 
fauig&n short sightedness ! for we know not what the 
next hour may bring forth; before that day’s sun was 

206. Motto; father. 

46 
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set, the new baby was a corpse. The death of this 
child took the parents and their relations so con)* 
pletely by surprise, that, weeping and lamenting, they 
quite lost sight of the toddling Nusiban. She had 
strayed away into the courtyard where there was a 
well, and, child-like, impelled by curiosity, she peeped 
over the edge, but lost her balance and was drowned. 

“This double loss was too much for the parents; 
they mourned and lamented, and thought Alldli was 
too cruel to snatch away their darlings in one day. 
Abdulla would go and sit for hours near Mi.-kin-Sli&h, 
brooding over the past, and pouring his doleful ac- 
cents into the recluse’s ear; but all the consolation that 
he got from him, was : ‘It is all for the best, luichd, 
‘it’s all for the best !' 

“Years rolled on. Abdulla’s wife gave birth to 
four other children after this, out of which only the 
last survived. She named him Rahi - but 
the father nick-named him hanwt-t&hib . w * When 
about three years old, he was taken ill of dysentery. 
Abdulla was distracted to see his Benjamin slipping 
away from him, and he nnable to do anything to save 
his life. On the instant, he ran and put his turban 
at Miskin-Shah’s feet. The latter put him away, say- 
ing, 'it’s all for the best;’ but be was not going to be 
passed off in that style. He begged and int rested of 
him to pray for the life of his child, and became so 
importunate that the faq>r was moved by his entrea- 
ties, and gave him an amulet, which he took, and went 
and hung it round the child’s neck; in a few hoars 

all the pain and griping had gone, and the child* was 

— - - ■' - - - - - ■ -» 

807. Lit : Granted by the Merciful. 

808, Which m e a n s 1 the inMe-ftoon.’ 
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hale and hearty again. The parent* idolised the 
infant; their very lives seemed to be bound up in bis 
existence. 

“Once again Bann^ took ill, this time of small- 
pox, Oh, what anxious days and nights the parents 
parsed, watching by the side of his tied, and again 
some potent charm negged from Miskin~Shah served 
ro restore him to health. Thus, between health and 
sickness, KannA grew up to the age of seven, when 
his parents decided to find him a wife. 

“Abdulla had a brother, an old pious hrfji** who 
had travelled to Mecca at l#*ast half a dozen times; he 
had a baby daughter, eighteen months old. This 
little thing was betrothed to his cousin Banned When 
tb« time appointed for the marriage had arrived, a 
large Hmi m was arranged, with fire-works, and 
torches, and vehicles, and tod-horses; with all the 
splendour of oriental extravagance. The najiri- 
ithha ** 1 led the van, and the procession at length 
reached the bride’s house. 

“ Abdulla and his brother met and embraced each 
other, and Bann<* Sihab, the bridegroom, was duly 
presented to hi* future father-in-law. A rich feast 
had been provided for the fontff, and they all sat 
down to eat 

u Bating RAhib’s friend, a hov of his own age, sat 
next him, and they both !>egmn to crack joke* with 

One who ha* perform**! the &ijf, nr pilgrimage to Me 
The term 'i» derived from Hajjiw,, tin* province in which the 
0 town of Mecca Hca. 

210, A marriage procession, or brutal party. 

211, The usual music that accompanies a to nil. ft oo&riata of 
a couple of nub clarionet* and aa many drama. 
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each other. All the guests were enjoying their jokes 
and laughing, when suddenly rhe bridegroom began 
to choke with the la-t mouthful he had taken. In 
the general hilarity that prevailed, no one paid atten- 
tion to this slight incident; but, whilst all the patty 
imagined that, he was laughing like the rest of them, 
he had really been choked to death. 

“The company broke tip in sorry condition. 
Abdulla returned to lih home in grid and despair. 
All his hopes and ambitions had been centred on this 
son, and he too taken away. Where >va* the 

use of lining any longer? He became morose and 
taciturn, but uevertbotoss did not forget to visit 
Miskin-Shah. 

“He staggered to rhe/by/V* hut, and related to 
him all his calamities. The r rinse was sensibly 
moved, and comforted him with his old remark : * it \ 
all for the best/ Abdulla was driven wild by the 
immobility and unsympathetic nature of the man. 
Could he not say anything better than that ? W&a 
it not infatuation to say. and that without unv visible 
emotion, that it was ail f*r the liest for him to lone 
his children, one alter another, alter he had reared 
them, and lavished all his wealth of parental love on 
them? To tell him under such circumstance# that 
‘it was ail for the best/ was to wound his feeling#* 
and insult him, a* a mm and a father. 'The dotard I* 
exclaimed he. ‘Within the next few hour* I am 
resolved to murder him, and then we shall see if if 
will be all foi the best/ So, with the earliest dawn; 
he came and lay in ambush in the a*hnr m field* 
which he knew the jaqir was in the habit of crossing 
in the morning. 

212. A tall shrub. Bee appesidia 1X11. 
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“ Vbdulld saw him approach ing, and raised his 
scimitar tor the fatal blow. But when within a few 
feet of him, a stump pricked hi* foot, and he wit down 
with a {groan of intense pain, exclaiming: 4 It is all 
for the host/ 

“ Abdulla's whole frame shook with emotion; in 
n moment all hi.* anger had fled, he could not bear 
to hv his once-loved /dr* 13 in agony, and he hastened 
to his relief. 

“ Miskin-Shah, forgetting Inn own sufferings, 
allowed an expression of astonishment to escaj>e him 
at the plight in whic h he found AIrIuIIA : half-nude, 
hair dishevelled, sword in hand, eves blood-shot with 
mnrderous intent. The other, without a preface, 
broke forth : 4 Tell me, muin % what yon mean when 
yon say : * it \* all for tin* best/ since you seem to 
apply it to all conditions of life. 1 had made up 
my mind to kill you when vou uttered those words to 
me yesterday, for 1 thought you heartless and un- 
sympathising ; but you apply the same formula to 
yourself when in pain; so there must he some hidden 
meaning in all this. Tell me, pray ! * 

44 MUkin-Shah groaned while ho replied: ‘Baer ha ! 
you son had I gone further, you would have killed 
me for no fault of mine; hut having hurt my foot, 
and being thus disabled for the time being, it has 
saved me from an untimely grave. You see i mi*t 
in Allah* and everything turns out "for the best' to 
those who trait in Him V 

► • ** Then he told him that he wanted him to attend 

with him a jahit ,,f that night v within a short distance 

*13. A religious guide, 

A meeting, entertainment. 
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of his hut Abdulld wondered what it could bc f 
and how the shdh could find it in his heart to enter- 
tain him who had but a few minutes ago intended to 
murder him; but he was thoroughly penitent now, 
and expressed his willingness to go witli him wher* 
ever he might choose to lead him. 

“ As it came on to be sunset, Abdulla had grown 
so impatient that he arrived a few hours before the 
time. Miskin-Shah had bandaged his foot after 
applying a poultice of some healing herb to tho 
wounded part, and already felt the acute pain reliev- 
ed. He welcomed Abdulla, and desired him to fill 
the huqaa* 1 * and smoke a sulfd* x * before they started. 
In smoking and chatting the hours slipped away; and, 
when midnight came, he reminded him that it was 
now time for them to go to the entertainment. 

44 They had not far to go, for Miskin-Shah went 
only some twenty steps from his hut, when he reach- 
ed a grave, and sat down by the side of it Placing 
his guest to his right, he enjoined on him strict 
silence until he was actually spoken to. From this 

215. The hubble-bubble, 

216. The ml/d is a method of filling the chiUm (or cup which 
receives the tobacco and fin)) m distinguished from the 
terd. The former is simp! y tobacco placed in the bottom 
of the cup, and fire over it. The tobacco thus takes the 
heat rapidly, and the result is a quick smoke. In the case 
of the tavd, however, an earthen disc called the tm4 hi 
first deposited over the tobacco, ami the fire is piled over it. 
The heat is therefore communicated to the tobacco tqpre 
slowly, and the result is of course that it takes a longer time 
for the tobacco to bunt out. The latter is a leisurely mothfiif 
of enjoying the weed, while the mi/d it filled only when H 
is desired to be done soon. 
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spot all the graves were in full view, including 
those of AbdullA's seven children. The bolls told the 
solemn hour of midnight; every thing was wrapped 
in the gloom of a dark night — dark, but starry and 
clear. Not a leaf stirred, and, except for the chirping 
of a few crickets, or the occasional hoot of an owl 
perched on the highest branch of t he giant imli n1 
which over-shadowed the grave-yard, there was not 
a sound to be beard. 

“ For a while, both faqir and disciple sat perfectly 
mute; when lo, to Abdulla s horror and astonishment, 
what does he see but. his long-lost eldest son Ailab- 
dia ! The apparition seemed to have burst from the 
still air; and, it stooped over the adjoining grave 
and called out ‘ Nasiban 1 Nusiban !* Nasiban imme- 
diately made her appearance, bringing her six-day 
old infant, brother in her arms, and the other four 
followed in her train. They all began to play with 
odd-looking toys — infant-skulls, infant-hearts dipped 
in hlood, and little orbs that seemed to see every- 
thing, for they were human eyes. Abdulla sat spell- 
bound at this strange spectacle, and would nave 
spoken, but his sapient guide held up his finger to 
his lips in token oi silence. 

“The spirit-children at last got tired of their 
weird sports, and sat down, each tittering a sepul- 
chral laugh. Nadbnn said ; * What a jolly game we 
have bad 1" Allahdii observed; ‘ Wo would have had 
jollier ones had wo i>een living on earth. I would 
not have allowed a day to pass without creating trouble 
fot my father, and oh, how I would have chuckled 
to see him in a scrape ! Ha, ha, ha ! ! ! Nasiban, what 

217. Tamarind; ihe Taman ndua Indies, 
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would you have done had yon lived ?’ *Oh, said 
Nasiban; * l would have disgraced him on every jw>«r 
si hie occasion, until he had turned hoary with grief !’ 
The rest of the children gave similar replies, until it 
came to the turn of the last, Bunnf^sahib. He said; 
*1 would have excelled you all in naughtiness. To 
begin with, I would have pinched my bride to laugh, 
seemingly in fun though, until 1 had turned her skin 
black anil blue, and I would have denied doing so 
when taxed by father or mother. 1 would have given 
her a large bolus of opium one day. and put her to 
eternal sleep. I would never have given mother a 
moments peace; but with my constant tricks, inno- 
cent yet dangerous, would have broken her heart. 
Then I wonhl have disgraced my father by allying 
myself to a woman of ill-fame, until I had seen him 
end his days a suicide. Oh, 1 cannot fell you really 
what fine mischiefs I would have done, had 1 been 
permitted to live !’ 

•‘From some far-away bells, the clear peal of four 
o’clock was borne on the wings of the early zephyr; 
both the living and the dead heard the sound, and 
the latter hied to the invisible world from which no 
one has yet returned to toll the living what bef&Iieth 
them there. But Abdulla had been taught the lesson 
which he had found so hard to learn In silence, un- 
broken bv a remark from either, ho followed the Jbt/ir 
to his humble dwelling, and, penitent and subdued, he 
felt the conviction that whatever the dispensations of 
the great Allah, if we would be His children and hi# 
faithful servants, it must needs follow that * it f s ill 
for the best/' 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

MISS LAVATEK's NARRATIVE: (continued) 

( Disappointed pa* sum ). 

We left Q&mrans house with mutual regrets. 
Khan-begam had gone back to her home after an 
outing of two months. Tormented ««easelesdv by a 
vague fooling of jealousy for her husband s love, the 
poor woman was destined to suffer yet another pang 
before she had done with us. For, the same day on 
whieh we returned to her house, her husband took 
the opportunity, after dinner, to question mother 
again with regard to her intentions in the matter of 
his old request for my hand. “Say, Mariam, how 
much longer am I to wait V' 

Mother answered quietly: 4 ‘ What am 1 to say ? 
Yon ask me ho often ! 1 have given you a reply al- 

ready that I am not free to give away my daughter 
to any one, until I can consult my brothers, and take 
their wishes in the matter/* 

“That, as I have pointed out to yon before, yon 
will perhaps not be able to do, for you are not lilcely 
to meet them again. What chance is there when the 
Firangt rdj is over, and the liad$hdh tia now sways 
the sceptre of the realm ?” 

“Then, at least, you must wait until the contest 
before EHHi is decided.” 

May the Final gi name perish, say I !” he hissed 
between "his teeth. Disappointed passion gave spur 

218. A reference to the old king of Delhi, who has already been 
noticed before. 
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to his inmost malice. u Surely, the kifirs have all 
been exterminated by this ! *' Then suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, he muttered in a kind of half soli- 
loquy: 

u That fellow after all said truly: 4 SnMfdrjt, will 
yon reach Dilli at all V That unknown voice in the 
Aghori’s dell ! For as I have reason to believe, Ghan- 
sham-Singh was not fated to set foot within the walls 
of the great city. The Firangi army attackod the 
Barielly brigade at the Hindan bridge, and defeated 
it, and one of those who fell in that battle was the 
Stibedar. Well, the cursed heathen deserved to die 
after all, though he could not have counted upon fall- 
ing ingloriously by the Firangi bullets, and before 
he had had an opportunity of relating personally to 
the Bads hah the historv of our achievements of the 
31st of May. I think f did a good day’s work — the 
souls of two kafars sent to jnhannam * 1$ f lots of loot, 
and the qund from Ransar. Well, it answered ca- 
pitally for iharhat hist Mu bar ram. I would also have 
settled his account for him with that lad at Akbar 
A!i\ had the latter not been fool enough to come 
between, and say he had adopted him as his own son. 
I never heard before of a true believer adopting any 
of the k&far brood — a plague on them V* And thus 
he went on speaking to himself as he fancied; but we 
drank in every word of what he said, and, as we did 
so, our ears tingled, and our hearts throbbed, at the 
reflection that the murderer of my poor dear father 
was before us 1 

After he had gone out to his own part of *tbe 

m Hell - 

220, Loaf-sugar. 
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house, we were startled by the screams of the boy 
Saifulla, who it seems had caught it from him after 
all. For some unknown reason, he had stripped the 
boy to his waist, and, taking down his hard from the 
peg, lashed him to such an extent that the child’s 
skin was actually torn off his back. He lay up for 
several days yelling through the pain which the 
festered parts gave him, yet his brother’s hard heart 
did not soften towards him. On the contrary, he 
threatened to repeat the flogging, if he again heard 
him groan again. 

I have no doubt but that the decisive answer 
which he had received from mother that day drove 
him to a state bordering on frenzy. And after all, 
what affection could he have had for the boy, who, 
though claiming a common fatherhood, was neverthe- 
less the offspring of a back-door connection ? He 
was known among his people for his violent and 
ferocious temper, and his elder brother who, unlike 
him, was a man of education, had long 4 cut him ’ for 
the libertine life which he led. 

He gave nnqiber proof of his savage disposition 
the same evening. Happening to enquire from the 
syce whether his horse had had his gram, he was 
informed: 4 not yet, as Rupia has not yet ground it’ 
The evil one was riding on the man’s head;** 1 he 
called up the woman, and demanded why the gram 
was not vet ground. She humbly explained : * 3/um, 
l tvas busy attending to other tilings.’ 4 Were you, 
mt mu nidi t* shouted he fiercely ; and taking down 
tus itonf, laid it on her with such force that the 
poor wretch actually turned * black and blue* The 

221, An orfetttAlUm. 
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dirty rags which she wore were stall farther torn, 
and the woman was bedridden for several days. 
Every one in the honse trembled at these doings; we 
too, of coarse. Dear mother's humane sensibilities 
nevertheless could not be repressed; she could not 
bear to hear the woman’s groans, or tho boy’s. So 
she got the mdmd to fetch her some ground turmeric, 
which she heated on tho fire and applied to their 
bruises. This *he did for two or three days succes- 
sively, until the injuries began to heal. 

One day be approached mot her again, and we 
apprehended there would be another repetition of the 
old story, but in this we were agreeably disappointed. 
Ho seemed to be somewhat, crest-fallen and ashamed 
of his conduct of the first day. He said that he had 

E ains all over his body, and begged mother to tell 
im of some remedy. * Yon have been prescribing 
for those two wretches,” said he ; “ can t you tell 
me something too ? ” 

Mother replied meekly : “ What am I to tell you ? 
I am no hakim. m When I was a human being and 
had all my senses about me, 1 might have been able 
to think of some specific ; but what is the matter 
with you ? You seem to be quite hale and hearty.” 

“That I am not,” answered he. “I haven't the 
same command of my horse as I used to have at one 
time. It all comes out of my disregard of what 
the ancients have said : 4 Dont shoot on a Thursday.* 
But this is precisely what I once did. I had gone out 
in search of black buck : it was a Thursday. I saw a 
pigeon sitting on a naiad kd chabutrd ; M I fared at him, 

222, Physician 

223. A MiaiTfi platform nr tomb. 
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«nd think I wounded him, but he flew into a bush 
from where I could never recover him. I got nothing 
all that day, and when late in the evening I returned 
home quite knocked up- I was struck with paralysis. 
My tongue refused to perform its office, and my 
limbs lost their pliancy. 1 was as stiff as a log* 
Bhcti Abdul limit was at once informed, and when 
he came and heard from rny syce what l had done, 
he got very angry, and, ill and helpless as I was, 
gave me a good rating for daring to fire on a salad ; 
for * pigeons,* said he, 4 are minds who come out of 
their graves on Thursdays, and air themselves in 

[ daces which they had inhabited before when in their 
lutnan form/ Well, he had me treated, shut me up 
in a room, plugged the chinks and crevices of the 
doors with cotton* would allow no fresh air to enter 
my room, fed me up on pigeon-broth, and succeeded 
at length in bringing me round. 1 nevertheless l>ear 
still the mark of the salad'* $ tanuirlui ( slap ) on my 
face; don’t you see my mouth is slightly turned ?*’ 
His face was slightly distorted to be sure, but 
what could have made him think of it on this purify 
Ctdar day we were at a loss to divine. And it present- 
ly assumed a direful aspect, when, at the sound of 
music in the street, he started to his feet, and. taking 
down his kora, rushed out of the house. k IIde % hde ! 
mdr ddld ref chulitK haefidio ! mdrddld , matd rt\ meri 
maid ! m were the sounds that now came to our ears 
from the street We wondered what it all could 
mean. Klmn-begam knew, tor she remarked * 

# * 4 Oh, it must be that Khatri hid who passes 

224. Lit : Ah. ah ! I am munterrd 1 Run. saw me ! 1 am mar* 
flerwi I 0 I die, my mother ! Exclamations of pain, of 
dtetreas. 
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this way occasionally, singing and playing dshiqdnd 
thmnris and qhazals ^ on hi s Allan had 

heard about it, and he swore by the soul of his dead 
father to flog the fellow within an inch of his life, 
if he could catch him singing*hefore his house/* 
u But why, Pathani ? What harm is don© by 
singing?** 

u None that I know of. But yon must know that 
in a Pathan settlement no one is allowed to sing or 
play the bdnsli or afahozd 9 ** in the streets: for though 
the sounds are soothing and pleasant to the ear, it is 
for that very reason that our men discourage the 
practice: as they argue that music excites the amo- 
rous passions in us/’ And she laughed. 

“ To be sure, music charms the soul and is the 
food of those that love/’ remarked mother ; “ but I 
do not see what right your husband or any one else 
has to assault a passenger in the public street, who 
chooses to amuse himself by singing a snatch or two 
of a love-ditty ! Is he not afraid of having to answer 
to Government for this high-handed proceeding 
“What government ?*’ naively interrogated aba, 
still laughing. “0 Mariam, yon are thinking of day** 
gone by, never to return again ! It is the nawdhi m 
now — who cares ?’* 

She was right. 

225. Love-dittim. 

226, Antrim. On* rlsflfcrcnw bcftwwn a tkwmri aivl n fkmal 
thnl. whih* tb#» former in c rmprft**l in tin* ffrit-Ah&kmm Volga* 

the latter is written always In Fenuaii or Urdiu 
m, Th < ? «fss. * 

22*. A kk»4 of ftaffwict. # 

229. The r»femmcnt of a nawmb or native It» the 

eauten^ j>art# of Ink in, tin* mutiny if sttli fpolan ©f m the 
AWaw&r, or the msm dinwlcr. 
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MISS LAVATEH‘8 $ A IlK ATI YE ( ronUnued ) 

( The third and last tune of asking ). 

It was the 18th of September. I remember it 
because it was a Sunday* and we bad delayed leaving 
our lads; as that was the only place, and it was the 
only position in which we could return thanks to 
our Maker for alt His mercies to us, unchallenged 
for what we were about. And this we did while ly- 
ing down and with eyes closed, and our hands cross- 
ed over our breasts* which gave those people the im- 
pression that we were still asleep. Oh, how comfort- 
ing it was to meet the Saviour at such times, and to 
hear His gentle voice whispering into us: “ Peace, 
be still !*’ 

When we were up and about, a message was 
Brought from KothiwAu to Mangai Khan, the family 
ndin being employed, a* usual, to carry it. ‘Your 
thaeht has sent you dW and she intends to 

pav you a visit tomorrow. 44 (five my handap{ m 
toiler, and sav — f It is her house, let her come and 
throw the light <if her presence on it’: this is the 
style in which the message was couched. 

So the follow ing morning, she came in her mMnd 
attended by her t»md{ % who trotted along by her 
side She was wry glad to see us, and so were we 
gfad to meet her again: her manner was always so 
cordial. * 

SKHk Haa® terms have ken ^xplaiaed before. 
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“ Now, Mariam, I have come to ask you to spend a 
time with me, together with your girls. Mango!, yon 
can 'have no objection to my taking them with me ?” 

“ It’s all the same to me, ehachi , whether they go 
or remain here,” said he gingerly. 

“Why so?” she enquired. “I thought it was 
your pleasure to have brought them under your roof, 
and that against all opposition ?’’ 

“And so it was,” he assented; “but. what good 
has come out of it ? The goal of my ambition was 
this girl; 1 would have risked more than I have done 
to get [»ossession of her.,” 

“And that object has been gained, has it not ? 
8he is in your possession now ?” This was chaff, and 
he knew it to be so 

“ Khudd f/atam , you are so exasprating ! ” he ex- 
claimed petulantly. “ Of course*, so tar as her presence 
in my house goes, she i** ; but what of that ? I would 
have her today but she’-— {minting to mother — *is so 
provoking by her procrastinations ! Sometimes it is: 

‘ I have not consulted ray brothers,’ as if she has 
any brothers left to come and advise her in the 
matter ! At others, she refers me to a period when 
the fighting before Diili will have terminated; as if, 
even when it Is over, the position will si all be im- 
proved for her or me it is kufr **» to expect the 
kdjhrt will he victorious: a handful of them, whom 
the >jhazU m will send to jak<mnam m some day is 

231. Blasphemy. 

WL L*t ; to jwirp owe. Met : a emiqaemr or hero; am who %f*f» 
infideli. The Mtifrha! K rape mm of Delhi MiimcKl 
the title of r#d#bah441lia3ii. The pmsmt aenee «*f the 
waul is a Muhammadan fanatic, who throws away his 110s 
hi order to earn ihc crown of martyrdom by killing m nwHtjr 
Christina* o» he can. 
m Hell 
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one of their impetuous rushes Have I not seen a 
score of them running for their lives pursued by one 
of our bahddnrs ? tf Anri be chuckled at this re- 
ference to his past gallant deeds. But his ckacht was 
irrepressible. 

4i Perhaps, but it was not always so* nor will it he 
in the future* I suppose Sometimes the boat floats 
on the boM>m of the sea ; at others the waters pass 
over it* and it i- submerged.** 4 Such are the issues 
and chances of human life !” 

I wonder why your sympathies tend towards 
them* thitfhi f 

4 * Why/’ said she, ** for a very obvious reason : 
because they have always been good to me. And 
when my dear husband was killed, it was the Colieo- 
tor Sihnb who came to my house to condole with 
me, and did all in his power to preserve the villages 
to the furnilv. 1 have therefore good reason for 
wishing them well* though to be sure I dont wish to 
run you down or the cause w hich you have made 
your own — the reM cause, I mean/' 

44 The rebel cause* the rebel cause ! so you have al- 
way* insinuated. chart f” burst he in evident vexa- 
tion. ‘ Rebels * against whom? Against aliens! Were 
not they la firs, whom, with the blessing of the last 
prophet, we have expelled the land ? To fight with, 
and to kill them, was therefore not rebellion but a 
meritorious act, surely !" 

14 The blessing of Allah can never rest upon the 
murderers of innocent women and children,” she 

2$#, An Indian proverb, which runs somewhat differently, how* 
ever : u Kubki #Ao UtrM ««, ear k*M 4 Itrjki nde m” 
mnwtxmm the boat m on the cart, at other timm the OMEt 
i* on the boat, 

48 
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retorted with great warmth of feeling; “ and such a 
cause can never prosper for long. See how the Ft- 
rangis are holding out before Oilli ! It is their kind- 
red blood so impiously shed that nerves their arm to 
the battle, and who can wonder if Victory will de- 
clare for them in the end ? For the sake of Mariam 
and her people, I would say: 4 Let the right prevail, 
and may the vengeance of Allah overtake those who 
have shed innocent blood!' Their blood calls from 
the ground.” 

“Stop, rhachi; no more, please; or you will rouse 
the demon in me. Let ns not anticipate events. 
Dilli is still untaken, the credent >t ill floats defiantly 
from Salemgurh and the Ila l>hah (tha/j reigns P' 

“So much the greater reason for you to he cau- 
tious, Mangal, in regard to your designs on this girl,” 
said Kothiwali. “Wait until the siege is raised.” 

“I suppose you take your cue from Mariam ?” 
remarked he interrogatively, with a scowl on his face. 
“Talk to me of being cautious! One has need to be, 
no doubt, after the example the Kanpur mhid m has 
set for those who may he similarly situated.” 

“ What is that ?” enquired his aunt 

“ 0, it is a tale very well known all over by this. 
Arrivals from Kanpur report that, among those 
saved from the general massacre, was the General's 
daughter, a girl still beautiful at the age of 20.” 

“Her name?” again enquired his aunt. 

“ 1 now think of her name. It was Miss Wheeler. 
•Jamadar Narsingh, of Nana-S&hub’s laxly-guard, 

255. The name of the oM fortress of Delhi; the building of which 
is a wil«d to Salem ‘Shah, or to Mirza Salim, afterwards 
Jahangir. 

236. A corruption of the word 4 Miss,’ 
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it was who saved her with the view of making her 
his wife. His intentions were probably honourable, 
but they were frustrated through the envy of Ze ran- 
ch! z, Khan, an officer high in favor with the Nani. 
He stole the girl one night from her protector’s 
bouse, and gave her treatment which roused in her 
breast all the unbred pride and resentment of the 
race to which she belonged. For a time she dmom~ 
bled her feeling*, but one night when every one was 
u.deep, she rose from her lent, and drawing his 
scimitar from under the pillow of her ravi slier, 
plunged it into his breast; and lost she should fall 
into worse hands, she went and threw herself in the 
well, with the reeking blade still grasped in her hand. 
That was pluck and daring to cut the ears of any 
man** 7 — tit for tat with a vengauce, wasnt it, chavhi f 
My blood curdles in my veins whenever I think of 
the dreadful retaliation, which the injured girl took 
from him who had wrong* h] her. But 1 have not 
even looked her full in the face, believe me” [Hunt- 
ing towards me, 

4i Ah, yon slv man !” said she jestingly, con- 
tinuing to address him. 

44 Why, rhavhi, that was a singular instance of 
uncoxnpie ruble chastity and dogged heroism, so char 
racteristic of these Firangi girls. The fate of Polly 
IMki, the daughter of the Hilli Badri,** 8 was no less 
tragic. After every one had been massacred, she 
was among the females saved, and as she was charm- 
ingly pretty, she was reserved to satisfy the desires of 
Mir/*a Abubakr for a Firangi mistress. The prince, 

287. An orientalism. 

2Bh. a reference to the dreadful fate of the beautiful daughter of 
the Herd, Mr. Jennings* Chaplain to the Keaideucy. 
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fresh, from the slaughter of the FirangU, rushed 
into her presence with his naked scimitar in his hand. 
Tb© poor girl thought her hour had come; so she 
immediately stood up, hut iur suprib beauty and 
her dignity of mien so awed and paralyzed him, that 
ho drew hack and the weapon dropped troin his hand. 
‘0 thou full-blown roM\ thy eve fascinates, enslaves, 
disarms me!’ exclaimed he, addresMug her, and 
stooped down to kiss tlie ground on which she stood. 
But she hastily withdrew her foot, while she asked 
him: "Are you not already married Y * 'Yes, my 
hur *** and /*iri! Uti twelve times over, hut what is 
that to thee ?' 

4 Oh, everything/’ she n plied. * 1 am not the 
woman to be satisfied with a -nred of a heart/ 

“ The prince was rebuffed dialing under her 
undisguised repulsion at hi- presence, and her con- 
tempt for his person and associations, he one day, in 
the mfatution of the monient, ordered Ids servants to 
hold her down, while dark-fated man as he was, be 
blackened his face with tie* ashes of iniquity." * 

“The miserable coward and despicable fiend ! Son 
of Ibiis that he was, he will not escape the vengeance 
of Heaven, depend on it !* exehmed Kothiwali, 
under the influence of the emotions which the narra- 
tive of the crime excited in her mind. 

A pause ensued, which she at length broke : 
“Then may these go with me. Manga!, cant they? 
You are in a very surly mood this morning, bhaitt ! n 

u 0 yes, lot them go, and be happier” 

239, A virgin of par swim*. 

240. Commoa!}, W ^nonw4r *pdt |*rr#*, 

* An ortajitah«jn. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

miss lavater’s narrative (Oonthined) 

( Another place of refuge j. 

While this affectionate dialogue was going on 
between aunt ami nephew, we were all the while re- 
joicing in our hearts that we had at least found one 
more friend in that noble woman who was speaking 
the language of truth* to the confusion of the man 
of blood, whose every sentence was hostile to the 
nation in the w* Itaie of wliieh lav our be<r interests. 
Extremely glad were wo then, when, seated in the 
same m* a tnt with !mr, we were trotted along to her 
mansion. 4 Mansion* I call it, for it was a large brick 
building* with a high entrance and spacious courtyard 
before it. Timre was also a bungalow or a set of 
gfo^roofed chambers on the gateway, which the men 
chiefly used as a retiring-room: while the female 
apartment* who h were situated on the ground-door, 
were spacious and commodious to a degree. 

The family consist**! of Kothiwali, her two sons 
and daughter, one daughter-in-law, and son-in-law. 
As we were long the guest- of thi* estimable family* 
1 shall begin the account of our sojourn among them 
with a description of the head of it — the gentle- 
woman whom 1 have already mentioned several 
times before, 

* Burma* HII>| — that was her name— was the wi- 
dow of KifAitulla Khan, a large landed proprietor 
in the District; she might have been 40 years old 
at the period when we saw her, She was a woman 
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of great spirit; she possessed resolution and no small 
degreo of courage. In person she was tall, and of a 
sallow complexion. She had black hair and eyes, 
long eye-lashes, a large mouth, small teeth coloured 
black with misRi m and pan, a large head, and an 
expansive trunk. She wore no trinkets of any 
kind, except a round silver vhuri in each hand, 
and a plain silver ring in her right small linger. Her 
countenance was always cheerful, and wore a placid 
expression. She shed not a tear at her husband's 
tragic fate. A good woman, she commanded the 
general respect of the community around her, who 
used occasionally to come to consult her in their 
difficulties. 

Dear mother was soon established as a prime fa- 
vourite in the household, and we two also in the 
second degree. We were the objects of special soli- 
citude to our hostess. 4< What quiet larku 343 these 
are ! ” she would sometimes say. 44 You never see them 
play or waste their time in idle talk; their pitta 243 is 
mard hud 244 ; ” by which expressive phrase she meant 
to convey that sorrow had subdued our spirits. She 
once said to mother: “Why not have the girls" ears 
and noses bored ?” But mother replied: “What would 
be the good of it, for what have 1 got to make them 
w f ear?’* In fact, the lobes of our ears were bored 
already but not any part of the helix or drum, and 
I am awfully glad I wasn't subjected to the infliction 
of having my nose born]. 

241. A powder with which the teeth arc tinged of a black colour. * 

242. Girls. 

243. Bile, the gall-bladder. 

244. Lit : with the gall-bladder dead. Met : Passions subsided 
or cooled down. 
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Sho was one day conversing with mother on the 
subject of our troubles, and in course of it remarked: 

44 Just as well, Mariam, Mangal brought you all 
away from the Kaith’s house, lor you were not safe 
there. ” 

u But have I not jumped from the frying-pan 
into the fire ?” observed mother. 

u Not. quite/’ said she; “though I know the man's 
intentions were not the most honest; and I admire 
your coolness and fortitude in standing siege so long 
imperturbably. I will tell you what, if 1 were you, 
I would never agree to his having my daughter; ho 
is very inconstant/’ 

44 It would he a very incongruous match, Pa than i; 
do you not think so ?’* suggested mother. “My poor 
husband when he begot her, never could have ima- 
gined she would he sought for by a Muhammadan as 
his second wife. Ah me !” 

“ Not only that, but I will tell you in confidence, 
Miiriam; his hands are imbrued with the blood of 
your husband, I strongly suspect/’ We all three 
started: she proceeded. “I have of course nothing 
positive to go upon, but he has once or twice let fall 
something to that effect; and once at llhai Akbar 
Alfs, he is reported to have jestingly told a Fining! 
lad refuged there that it was he who had despatched 
Lavater Sahab in t/hureh. ‘When I reached there, I 
saw he was still groaning. Kdfar , are you still alii ve? 
said I, and cut him down* — is the language which 
•he ts said to have boastingly used to Akbar Ali. All 
this may be bravado end untrue, but still I would 
advise you to remain with me as long as you can; for 
how that you have refused his request, hate will 
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have been begotten of love — if love there ever was — 
and he may seek to do von harm. ” 

u 0 PathAni, you are so kind * I gratefully ac- 
cept your hospitality, and we shall make ourselves 
useful to you as much as we can/’ 

Her elder son, Wajihulla Khan, came in and sat 
down while we were thus conversing together. He 
was a young man, 25 years old, a hdftz nt * and regu- 
lar at the 5-prayers: 546 it was he who gave the azdn H1 
in the neighbouring may id.* 1 * In person he was 
fair and middle-sized, and of a quiet, respectful de- 
portment. His usual ( was tin* bungalow above 
the gateway, where he used to spend most of his time 
reading or playing chess - a game of which the In- 
dians are very fond. Bur thK day lie came in with a 
person named Kaddti Khan, a handsome-looking 
man, who called Kothiwiili rharftt, I think I had 
seen him once before as one of the hand who forced 
us to leave Lula s promotion. This young man was 
suffering from phthisis in its first stage, and Waj Al- 
alia Khan joined with his mother in begging my 
mother to prescribe for him. 

“ Yon all are mistaken, I am mn'£ said mother, 
U I am no doctor, why then apply to me for assistance 
of this kind ? T ' 

24f>. A had: i« one who knows the Quran hy heart. It S* » great 

social < list inet inn. 

24$. The fi v» prayers ( nn m4 : * pa njp-i na ) are 

(a) Fujir : dawn. (h) ttr : mhMftv, a tittle time after 
the gnu ha# pmeM the meruhan, when it it* mart aaltiy, 
( c) Amt : before mum i. id ) Mnph rib : sunset, (e) Ijba : 
the first*. watch of the ni^ht; the pray era wild Mart ^ tug 
to real. 

217. Azan w the call to prayer : there is a set furmUft f«ir It, 

24$. A tnOA'iue. 
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“No, mdnu said Wajihnllu, addressing mother, 
his wife nick-named Jhammun— a tkir, large-eyed 
maiden being also by. u I hope you will not refuse 
to do something lor him. lie is verily a man of on 
adventurous spirit, though hitherto he has not gained 
the renown which his deeds call for.** 

“Why rundown the poor fellow ?** observed the 
mother to the son. u He is sufficiently down already/' 

“No, ammd /’ he replied; “he does not quite see 
yet where his fault, nav nis guilt, lav. 1 wish to shame 
him, and will now relate his worthy deed# to mdn*i, 
before I ask her again to give him something that 
will set him up/* 

The subject of these remarks sat behind in a de- 
jected manner, his pale face changing colour rapidly 
as his past was being raked up before stranger#. 1 
and my cousin sat and listened from behind the cur- 
tain. His tormentor continued: — 


# CHAPTER LXXI. 

KISS LAVATEJi's NARRATIVE : ( continued ) 

( A riJUr of Christian crrares ). 

“ To begin with, Mansi, this is the personage who 
proposed to QAdir Ali NawAb to dig np the Christi- 
an graves, and acquire the treasure which, ho assured 
him, was bnried there.” 

• 

Kaddu KhAn interrupted him : “ So I was led to 
believe, and the fox who gave me the information 

49 
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told me also that, when a Firangi dies, two lords M 
of money are always buried with him/’ 

“And you believed this absurd story like a ninny 
as you are, and went digging up the bones of tho 
departed ? But what a lot of treasure you did find ! 11 
exclaimed Wajihulla cynically. 

“ We began digging at night/’ rejoined Kaddii 
Khan. u It was a moonlight night: there were throe 
of us. I volunteered to descend into the pit and bring 
up anything valuable that 1 could lind; but to pre- 
serve communication with my comrades, we thought 
of the device of hammering a peg in the ground 
above and fastening a rope to it, by the aid of which 
1 slipped down; but fancy my horror when instead 
of my feet touching the firm ground, I found my- 
self hanging between heaven and earth ! What could 
be the matter? 1 uttered a cry of distress. My 
comrades instead of helping me out. thought the 
Firangi devils were after them, and instantly took to 
their heels, leaving me to my late/’ 

“You deserved the fate, l am sure/ 1 drily re- 
marked Wajihulla. “ But tell us how ^you managed 
to scramble out/ 1 

“ I clutched nervously at the rope, and with a 
supreme effort raised myself to the bank which bee- 
tled over the pit. And now, exhausted as I was with 
the strain my physical powers had undergone, I at- 
tempted to follow the example of my cowardly com- 
panions and make a bolt of it, but as I got up to do 
so, I felt as if somebody had given me a violent 
jerk round tho waist, and down I fell again. Again 
1 attempted to rise and run, and again I felt the jerk* 


240, Bags, 
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Half-dead through fright, I was at a loss to divine 
what invisible power was baiting mo in that fashion. 
At length as I fell down with the last effort I had 
mane, the wooden peg was pulled up and there was a 
feeling of instant relief. I lost no time in hiking to 
my heels. i'h*tchi y that grave-yard is foil of Firangi 
$ haitdn#*** Living or dead, they ate always in league 
with IhLfs; what else could have played so fast and 
loose with me ? 

“What a thick-headed fellow you are !” said 
Wujibullii, laughing and enjoying the fun all the 
while. 44 Why do you not see things in the right 
light, and call white, white, and black, black, instead 
of imagining yourself pursued by devils ? It wa« your 
kamarl>aini, w man, that got hammered down* with 
the peg, and when the latter was nulled up, it of 
coarse got unloosed. I an t you see that ? M 

Kothiw&li and the rest of ns laughed at the blank 
dismay depicted on his countenance at this discovery. 
He, however, proceeded. 

“When I reached home, 1 fell down half-dead 
across the threshold. Every one thought I was 4 pos- 
sessed;* though inv pulse gave indication that life was 
not yet extinct, I was to ail appearance dead : there 
was high fever on me. They laid me on my bed. i 
raved for hours and hours, and alternated between 
life and death during many days. In my agony of 
pain, 1 fancied that 1 was chased by white devils 
round and round the wails of the grave-yard, armed 
vfifch shovels and pick-axes in their hands, and 1 cried 
to them to spare me, and that I would never dese- 

250. Devils. 

2&V Cloth with which tin* tlrwcrs is fagUiictl. 
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crate their hallowed places again ! A long time after, 
when consciousness was restored to me, and I was 
so far convalescent as to sit up and walk about ajnt, 
people related all these things to me, having ascer- 
tained from my delirious talk the cause of my illness. 
The fever has ever since continued to hang on me; 
they say I have become phthisical, and that I am not 
long for this world. < >h, what will become of my 
poor mother !" And the man burst out weeping. 

u This comes out of the self-conceit of which you 
are the victim/* spoke his chwrhi. “ Know that ail 
men are alike, whether they be Firangi or Musalman; 
for all are mortal, and every one has to be laid in a 
graven when he dies. After you are dead, and could 
you be conscious of your surroundings, would yon 
like any body to exhume vour body in search of trea- 
sure ? Treasure to be sure ! Kven kings go empty- 
handed when they die. Know you not that a etiild 
when it is born comes into the world with a closed 

while the same band lies oj»en and flat at the 
time of death ws ? We brought nothing into the 
world, and verily wo take nothing out 1” 

His mother and sister now came and joined the 
group, and began to fold their hands to mother, en- 
treating her to do something for him. 

u Bat listen to me/’ said Wujihulia — ** I have net 
done yet. These fellows brought away some of tile 
tombstones, and turned them into cknklus*** and wwU* 
No wonder such >aerilege was punished by the All- 
seeing Allah. My friend here has been spitting blood 
ever since, and will I dare my bring it up in larger 

252. An Indian saying. 

253, A round stone-flag rated for grinding condiment* ajwm. 
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quantities until he is dead, unless indeed yon, mdngi, 
can find something in the repertory of your wonderful 
memory, and tell him to take that, and be cured.” 

They had evidently conceived a fabulous idea of 
mother s j>ower of healing. All that she told him to 
do was to take a dose of khakair ** 4 tea every six boors, 
and to abstain from acids and hot entries. And she 
moreover told him to chew a quantity of fresh coooa- 
nut every morning, drinking tip the juice and throw- 
ing away the husk. These simple remedies he tried, 
and I believe was eventually cured. 


CHAPTER LX XII. 

MIS.* LA Vat Kit's Narrative : (continued) 

( Triumph of the ' Ridge' * ) 

One day mother asked Kothiwali under what 
circumstances her husband had died, for she had 
spoken of it once as his 4 tragic end.’ 

tl Oh, it is a sad story." answered she; “ and I 
never like to tell it, for it always makes me sad. See 
what strange things people say of those that are dead; 
and very unkind things have been said of mv depart- 
ed lord, I can assure you. Not that men are fault- 

251. KMh.tr cr Ihnbkfiidn h a seed which (KjattgaeB high medi* 
# cimil pr^perta* m .1 febrifuge. 

* HI rut Pahand. The low range o f h\\h to the *>uth~wcst 
of Delhi which hod been entrenched by the Bri tilth besieging f hrct% 
wm m designated. 1 What new# from the JMharid 1 mm a common 
qtiery in thone daya. 
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leas; for, Marinin, the wrong usually proceeds from 
them* What I am going to relate h all from hear- 
say, but most of it is calumny, I dire say. 

u My dear husband had gone to Mah&o, one of 
his patrimonial estates, for the purpose of making 
rent-collections from his tenants. There, it is said, 
he saw and conceived a passion for a beautiful Th&kur 
girl named Ganga* the daughter of Darvao Singh, one 
of his principal tenants. One day, they sav, the maiden 
was seen to emerge from my husbaud’s bungalow 
throwing dust on her head, and aiding for retribution 
for her injured honour. Daryno Singh could do or 
say nothing at the time, but he swore upon the 
sacred waters of the Ganges to avenge the outraged 
chastity of his daughter. Now l do not believe a 
word of all this, Mariam. My lord was not so, but 
he had a yoan|£ kinsman of his with him, who, natur- 
ally of a licentious disposition, committed all manner 
of excesses but which were laid at his ancle’s door.” 

14 1 quite understand that, Path&ni,” answered 
mother; 44 there are many instances of such vicarious 
penance having been paid. Your husband ever after 
carried a stigma, 1 suppose, and found his future 
dealings with his Thakur peasantry by no means 

? if 

__ 

“ When next ho wont to the village,” she replied; 
“Darvao Singh dissembled bis resentment, and waited 
upon him as subserviently as he had ever done before. 
But one afternoon, finding him alone in his bungalow, 
he rushed at him with his dagger anti ripped ap Ids 
belly. Ho then mutilated and dishonoured the body, 
and in that state stmt it on a charpoy to me. ' I had 
just finished my bath, and was engaged in my toilet, 
■when the mournful nrooossion carrying my dead lord 
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entered the courtyard. I was dumb-founded, my 
eyes refused to shed a tear. Hardly had the rites 
of sepulture been ' performed, when a man brought 
me the following message from the murderer : ‘ I 
have killed the ravisher of my daughter : this was 
due to the offended honour of my house. But my 
revenge is not yet complete. My name is not Darvio 
Singh if I do not some day deal likewise with thy 
Mumta before thy very eves ! 0 the miscreant, the 
red-handed oaitity Mud,™ may the curse of Allah 
light on him ! For days and months I remained in 
dread of him; to secure my house from being broken 
in, an l myself against surprise, 1 entertained an 
armed body of one hundred men who kept constant 
watch and ward about the house, and jtermitted no 
one to enter the gate who did not belong to the house- 
hold. And my Mumta I would never allow to leave 
my sight, until at length I was somewhat relieved of 
the responsibility when 1 married her to Hingan.” 

“ Is the young man whom I saw the other day 
your son-in-law ?’ asked mother. 

“The same,’’ she replied;” he is Niz&m Ali 
Khan’s nephew, and holds a command in the army.” 

“ I supjKtso DaryAo Singh was apprehended and 
brought to justice?” interrogated mother again. 

“0 no, by no means, lie Hod the village, and 
escaped falling into the hands of tho authorities, who 
of course would have dealt with him as a common 
murderer. But according to the lights of the cursed 
idplaters, he had done a worthy deed for which he 
was applauded bv his friends, and rose immeasurably 
in the estimation of his caste-Tellows, whose insulted 

255. Lit : one iload, A I'uiiiuinputous axpruasion. 
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dignify, they considered, he had vindicated by an act 
of personal retaliation on tbo lecherous Moslem ! From 
thenceforth he went about the country houseless and 
homeless, and sought every opportunity to carry out 
the threat he had held out to me. Ho has been to 
my house in various disguises. Once he came in the 
character of a daJu-irdht, 3S ® and actually sold tire at 
my gate. At another time, in tho character of a 
strolling mendicant, but rejected the dole offered 
him. On both occasions he left a messago for me : 
‘It was Daryao Singh: beware ! If one day I dont 
see you and your Mumtd grind the mill with tho 
menials of my village, never call me a Rajput 
again, !” 

“ He cannot flee from justice for long," observed 
mother; “the Nawab is sure to get bold of him one 
of these days." 

“On the contrary. I suspect," said Pat hani ; “I 
understand that he has already made himself a terror 
to the Nawdb, for people coming from Mah&o have 
told me that bands of marauders patrol the road to 
Powayan, headed by Daryiio Singh, who plunders 
all wayfarers, and deals severely with Mubammodans 
in particular. Mangal had a narrow escape front him 
the other day; he only owod his escape to the fleetness 
of his nag.” 

The slave-girl announced Hingan Khan : “ Tho 
*dhil>zd<ld U1 has come ! ” At this announcement, Ko- 
thiwali winked to me and Anot to withdraw. Her 
daughter-in-law also went upstairs, as of course she 

256, An itinerant vendor of milk ami tire. 

257, Equivalent to ; young gentleman/ So the mm oltjws native 
nobility and gentry are styled. 
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could not appear before her narMu+ m He in coni- 
mon with ottiers used to address his mother-in law 
as bahtt , and dear mother he preferred to call mama . 
When chaffed by his mother-in-law on the subject, he 
said that he liked to use the epithet which her own 

[ people applied to her; ** and, kahu” he added; “ I 
lignly applaud your generosity in bringing them 
away to your house. You have done what was right : 
they are objects of pity now. There was a time when 
I used to go to her husband, and 1 daren’t lift mj T eyes 
to look at her. And now it has come to this that 
they condescend, or rather have, to sit alongside of 
us l Truly this is a fearful change of fortune to 
them: the world has turned upside down for it to be 
so. Truly, the itjhil of the .Ingrtzi Sarkdr has fled’’! 
he ended sighing, 

“ It will not have fled for long,” remarked Ko- 
thhviUi. The words were scarcely out of her mouth, 
when a Hotter was observed in the next ddldnj m 
w here the rest of the men sat. Hingan-Khan went 
out to set?. M.iugul Khan had just ridden up, and 
had whispered something in Sberan Khan’s ear. The 
latter turned pale and rose immediately, and came and 
whispered to Kothiwali. After he Lad withdrawn, 
she said joyfully to mother: “ Lo Mnrhim muhdrik 
ho! m Dillt lias been taken by the Ft rang is. What 
great changes will now take place ! People will begin 
to sing quite a different tune. Eh ?” 

ass. Husband of nand; hustand to husband's sister. Pronounced 
• also m nandfd, 

252, Porch or verandah. 

260. Lit : Welt, Mariam, may it be blessed to you t An exclama- 
tion of joy at some unexpected good fortune, 
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Tears welled np to our eyes, and our hearts jumped 
at the good news, which to us fore-shadowed at least 
release from our present confinement and state of 
dependence. We did not allow our joy to bo betray- 
ed, however, by any open manifestation of feeling. 
On the contrary, mother remarked (juicily: 

“ Tumlufn bhi ml A mat An, Pat ltd ni ! m But in 
what way can the news affect us ? I am now a deso- 
late woman; my sustainer and protector gone, have 
I a home to go to ? M 

“Rut you have brothers and relations, my friend/’ 
said she. “And at any rate you will be free from 
the persecution to which you have been subjected by 
a certain party. lie will look very small in his own 
eyes now, wont he? And verily he has reason to 
tremble. The Firangis will have heavy scores to 
settle in our city ! M 


CHAPTER LX XI 1 1 * 
urn lavater’s narrative ( continued ) 

( Heart-burning $ 

Next day, there was a prolonged discussion on 
the subject among the men-foik. iSome talked of flee- 
ing the city, others advised to wait and watch the 
further course of events. »Sheran-khan remarked : 

“Though Dilli has fallen to the Ftrangi arms, *$ 
will be long before they can attempt the ra-ooeupt- 

w, -- rn1T ■ . T1ir ,- [ - T 

m. May you have peace too out o{ it, may it be bleated to you 
also I The correlative to the 6m with. 
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tion of a small town like oars. The rebel soldiery 
driven from Dilli, will make a stand in some other 
contra! spot, Laklmau *** for instance, and months 
must elapse before we'll see the Firangi soldier’s uni- 
form among ns. There is no hurry to flee, but those 
may flee if thov choose who have anything to fear 
from the vengeance of the Sarkdr. As for myself, 
I have done nothing for which 1 need fear punish- 
monk” 

4 * Of course not," answered Man gal -khan in a cy- 
nical tone. “Of course not; and I have done still 
loss, I say let those fear who, like Abdul-Rauf, served 
the Firangis, and afterwards threw in their lot with 
tho tilanpds. Such fellows are sure to be hung. But 
as for me, 1 have not eaten of the Sarkdrs salt, and I 
am therefore* free to go wherever I choose. If worse 
comes to the worst, I shall take or walk across the 


border and 
service with 


go into the territory of Xaipal or take 
>awai Sikandar of Gawaliar. 


“To he sure you will" rejoined Sheran-khan; 
“why leave y*air home at all, if you have done no- 
thing to merit punishment ?" 

Hangal-khan winced under this home-thrust 
44 I saw," observcnl Hingan-khan, “ Jaklars talas m 
who have returned from Dilli. 4 Returned did I say ? 


202, The correct spelling for * Lwknvtr.' 

2m, The name by which * Major Alexander* of O waiter was 
known. He waa a character of *omc repute in Upper India, 
He earned the title of ****** ( an order of knighthood under 
the Ma^hal wgimt ) on account of some brave deed which 
* he had |*erformed, and he at one time commanded a brigade 
of gendii's ( Hdndhia ) army. He eventually died an inglo- 
rious death m an exile, Tbewideaitades of fortune which 
he underwent would make a romantic tale, 

264. A corruption of the word * doctor.' 
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who rather have run away from there with a whole 
skin on their backs, O in what a plight they came — 
a tattered tunic and under it a jam id and over 
that again a tattered trousers Beneath the last, they 
concealed thick bangles of gold, which they wore 
round their thighs. They have been so unfortunate 
as to lose part of their spoils. For it seems that they 
had filled the barrels of tneir muskets with gold-mobra, 
which however they were unable to extract when 
they reached home. So they had recourse to the 
blacksmith, who in order to draw out the contents 
placed the barrels in fire. Well, sir, t he gold melted 
and ran out into tin* furnace, and they said that they 
could not recover any part of it/’ 

“I wonder they sat so tamely finder the loss," 
remarked Wajihulla. “ Surely the contents of the 
barrels must have represented some thousands of 
rupees 

“I have no doubt of that/’ rejoined Ilingan-khait; 
•‘but you know that if the Xawab came to hear the 
story, be would take care to pocket some, nay the 
major portion, of the prize himself, and send the run- 
aways about their business/' 

“Did they say anything as to how the fight went 
on ? ,f enquired »Sheran-khan. 

M Yes/’ answered the other. “They say that the 
tilanmi army was never able to make any impression 
upon the Angrez lines which they had entrenched on 
the PahariA; and though during their many sorties, 
and especially the lust one which was made only a f%w 
days before the city was stormed, the eAntt# perform- 
ed prodigies of valour, they were not only roputaal 

365, Short tight* worn next to the *kit». 
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but were eni down to the last man. The Firangia 
lost a great many men, it is true, but their hopes and 
their courage never flagged; and, at length, wnen the 
storming parties approached the walls and blew open 
the Kashmiri gate, their heroic leader, Nikalsein, *•* 
was seen to wave his handkerchief on the point of his 
sabre from an elevated site, as much as to say: ‘Here 
1 am within the walls of Dilii; come on, my men V 
A ball now struck him and he fell; but he was only 
one out of many brave leaders who drove the Mghi ** 
army at the point of the bayonet, and took possession 
of the city, w hich now is in the Sarkars hands again.” 

44 What has become of the Badshah ? n again en- 
quired Shcran Khun. 

“Oh, he has been made a prisoner, and his sons 
who fled with him, were captured and shot.” 

I wonder what has become of Mir/.a Ahubakr, 
whose name was connected with Poiiy-bdba, the 
Badri's daughter ? ” 

“l understave i that he wa* among those taken at 
Hmnayu!i-ka-n»ttqbara, WM and shot down like a dog 
by Major llmlson." 

“So much for our attempt to throw off the Fi- 
rangi yoke !” summed up S|ieran-Khan philosophi- 
cally. “The sin of those who so cruelly murdered 
women and children, and the cry of those who fell 
without arms in their hands, that sin has brought its 

2GG. The name by which the brave Brig.wiior Nicholson w as 
known among the natives. As spelt in the test, the name 
has a natiri' ring in it. 

267. Rebel army. * 

266. H tunny ti ns mausoleum, the historical spot where Major 
Hudson captured the king and his sons. 
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own recompense with it. I always apprehended snob 
would be the consequence.” 

“ Dont grow sentimental and poetic, Shiran 
Bhai,” snorted oat Mangul-Khan in a pettish tone. 
“ Who was it came to kill certain people ?” 

he replied; 14 hut who sent me on that mis- 
sion ? And did I redden my hands with the blood 
of the harmless and innocent ? " 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

MISS LAVATEliV NARRATIVE: (Continued) 

( Some news of Far hat ) 

“That is a sentiment," interrupted Wajihulli, 
trying to change the discussion which was growing 
acrimonious; “ that is the sentiment which the Nawab 
has also been known to give utterance to. lie Inm 
always been opposed to the murder of the women 
and children.” 

“True/’ spoke Sh4ran Khan. “They say that 
it was his daughter who took the promise from him 
that he would never be a party to such a crime* 
That was a sensible girl ! What dark fate imvdbpes 
her, I dont know. Far hat, I have no doubt, bail a 
hand in her disappearance; but, strange to say* he does 
not know himself what hm become of her* Though 
under sentence of banishment, l have often aeon 
him wandering about Bahadarapnr and along the 
banks of the Kharmaut, picking up straw, flying ashes 
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in the air, and otherwise behaving like a lunatic. 
Meanwhile the girl has been w hi pped off mysteriously 
by somebody— no one knows who.” 

“Did not Axzii disappear at tho same time?” 
suggested Manga! Khan. 

44 Yes, to be sure he did,” answered Shiran Khan; 

44 but man of violence as he is, I do not think he is 
capable of lending himself to meanness like this to 
his friend . Every one knows he was thick with 
Farhat, and the boy himself, I have reason to think, 
has ceased to suspect him of treachery.” 

“Then what could have become of her ?” bluntly 
interrogated Mang.il Khan. “.Surely th i* jins could 
not have <>arried her off ! She was uncommonly 
beautiful !” 

44 Beaut 1 ful to a degree, and as virtuous ind sensi- 
ble as beautiful," observed ISheran-Klmn. “But for 
her firm undoviating attachment to Farhat, not a 
shade of suspicion rested on her fair fame. Yon 
suggested just no Man gal, that |»orham the jinmt m 
have carried her off* ; what wonder ? Her coul-hlaek 
eves, and her black glossy hair, were just the sort of 
things to which those si range beings are partial: and 
I have heard many a tale about it, some of which 
I partly believe.” 

44 What business have they to feel the tender 
passion for the daughters of men ? ” demanded 
Mangai-Khan. 

44 I cannot tell you why, but that they do inter- 
*mi£ with human beings, and sometimes take their 
wives and their paramours iron* among them, I fully 


Flarai number of jm> the geaii. 
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believe. Listen to this story.” And Sh&ran-Khan 
began : 

“ A prince of the genii once fell in love with a 
man’s daughter. Her malady manifested itself by 
many insane acts; she used to fall into fainting fits 
during which she would talk incoherently. Medical 
skill and dud-tatriz * 70 failed equally to bring relief.” 

“Excuse me for interrupting yon,” said WajihullA. 
u Dwt-idwiz cannot fail of success in such eases, 
provided they be properly applied. In fact that is 
the only means of cure, as I will show later on from 
anecdotes* which occur to me.” 

“ You are learned in these matters, bov,” answer- 
ed Sheran Khan. * 4 Yon must have read all about 
jins in the Azizi % the Kabir and other Tafsir* ; ,n so 
you mustjsome day give us a dissertation on this in- 
teresting topic. Meanwhile give me leave to finish 
my story, the conclusion of which will accord with 
the views which I know you hold on the sulyeet 
Well, the parents of the girl begged of a Xtmdri*** to 
come and see their daughter who, they assured him, 
was very ill and tormented with the devices of IMu* 
As he entered the house, a voice came from where 
the girl lay, all unconcious of her surroundings : 

4 A$ saldm alaikum jandb Maulvi Sd hub ! ff7t The 
Maidviy nowise disconcerted, returned the salute s 
4 IFa almkmn as sal dm ! 574 Hat why have yw 
tormented this child ? Come out of her, 1 say, fibii 

270. Lit : Prayer ami amulet*. 

271. Names of wed-known cotnmr n lariat on this QnrSn 

272. A learned man- • 

273. Peace foe to you, high man of learning I 

274. The reply ; And on you foe perns t 
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instant.’ Ho promptly replied : • I cannot disobey 
your injunction, and will at once set her free. I am 
the son of the king of Jinndt, and our camp is pitch* 
<xl behind the Aurangabad Sarae. I hope you will 
honour me with your presence there some day. Now 
J go.’ The girl started suddenly ms if from a deep 
sleep ; she sneezed and opened her eyes, which 
were no longer heavy or haggard; and from that 
very moment she began to recover/' 

H Have you ever been to liana ras, rhachd V y asked 
Wajihulld; ** for Aurangab&d-ki-sarao which you 
mention is there, muuhd sdhab tells me, and the 
person who was made the means of the giiTs recovery 
could bo no other than Nazir A li Sahuh. who, 1 am 
further informed, enjoys a high reputation in that city 
for the sanctity and austerity of his life. Bui he is 
not an d mil 376 —those men. 1 mean, who make ijttndd- 
tdtciz m m the means of exorcising ktlaidt m or 
dseb m of kinds and thereby earn the swans of their 
living He is, however, a mighty who by the 

power of prayer, and his unerasing devotion to the 
worship of the Most High, has been endowed with 
power over the spirits of the air. Fordo you not 
perceive that no sooner did the jin see him approach, 
than ho made a virtue of necessity, and without any 
further ado, came out of the girl. Such is the power 
of prayer — the prayer of the faithful ! It ennobles* it 
exalts, it symbolizes heaven. Jaffa jaldlku ! Jdlfa 
shanhu”*** 

275, An operator, practise r or governor. 

*2?6, Charms, amulet*. 

277. 278. Brl! spirit*, 

279. Lit : perfect. 

280. Eminent is His ( God's ) glory or majesty, 

51 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 


miss lavater’s narrative (continued ) 

( An ancient feat rehearsed ). 

“ Do yon know, Mariam, what the men were sav- 
ing yesterday regarding poor Zinat ?*’ said KothiwAli 
the next day. addressing dear mother. 

“No, how can I ? Which Zinat do you mean — 
Ghulam-Qadar Khan's daughter ? I saw her when she 
was a little girl; a charming creature, who gave pro- 
mise of becoming a lovely woman ! ” replied mother. 

“The same/’ rejoined KothiwAli. “Hers is un- 
doubtedly one of the prettiest faces I have ever seen. 
But beauty is sometimes a fatal gift. Her cousin, 
Farhat, is madly in love with her, and she is in lovo 
with him; so, unknown to her parents, he has eloped 
with her. That, at least, is what the world says. I 
overheard the men say the belief gains ground that 
she has been spirited away by a jin, KhudA knows 
where. And the yonng man is now a raving maniac/* 

“ It is a strange story, yet not an nnparellelled 
one,” observed mother. “ 1 heard a similar story in 
connection with a Kaith and his wife when Biiian- 
Shah was living. 1 wonder why the young man does 
not make the zxdr&t **’ ! Some good may come out 
of it.” 

“I never saw Mian m myself — how could I?** 
sighed KothiwAii. “We, poor things, are so isa- 

281. Pilgrimage. « 

282, That is, Bfilan-Shah. It is thus, with respect, that a faqir 
is spoken oC: Midn or ShdK-Sdhab. 
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mured all oar life long that we know not what is 
passing in the outside world, except by hearsay. A 
great many stories are told regarding Btilan-Shab. 
And before the mutiny broke out, a fauir came from 
Bais wiri-side, whose name was Mardan-Sh&h. He 
visited the tilannd lines, and also made disciples of 
females. He was full of gloomy forebodings of com- 
ing evil— 1 lives will i»e lost/ said he, 4 blood will he 
spilt like water, and the surface of the globe will be 
overturned' ! True it is that the outbreak occurred 
soon after, but l suspect he was a spy in disguise, 
and wits instrumental in fomenting those very dis- 
turbances which he predicted should soon occur. Are 
there not male id r fm/irs ' 

“ But you were going to say something about 
Bulan-Shah ? " reminded mother. 

* 4 0 y t s’* she replied. ** If all that is said about 
him may be believed, he was undoubtedly a man of 
God. My husband used to visit him now and again. 
It seems the £>hih was great friends with a Hindu 
fat/ir , a hairuw, m who used to live this side, ». e. the 
Hatori side, of the Khannant, while the JShAh lived 
on the other side— Lodhipur side. The Hindu was 
a nati* 9 * 1 believe, but he was a recluse, and must 
have been a holy man for the Shah to have associa- 
ted with him. They say his tomb can be seen still 
near Kanohni-ki-bigh, while the shah lies buried in 
the grounds of Lodhipur, across the river; a tail palm- 
tree grows towards the head side of the tomb shading 

283, Hypocritical, false. 

284, A religious ascetic who abandons terrestrial objects, passions 

etc : * 

285, The name of *a tribe who arc generally jugglers, rope-dan- 
cers etc ; 
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the remains as it were, and his ura is celebrated year- 
ly. He was known to walk across the river witn his 
khardons m on, whenever lie visited the naff, at a 
period when the river had swollen its hanks. A 
curious story is related in connection with these noc- 
turnal visits of the shaft's " 

“What is it ? O do let us hear ?” said mother. 
“One evening, it so happened,” went on Kotbiwili, 
“that a nizamat stttrdr™ came to where Biilan-Sh&h 
sat with his natl friend, warming himndf at the hitter's 
aldo. m It was a dark night, and the river ran high. 
The sated* had orders to go at once and deliver a 
written communication from the < Vileetor-Sabab to 
the ltd him*** of Sitapur; so to do so lie must neces- 
sarily cross the Khannaut, at any risk, at some point 
below Ch&tauna. Encumbered with his knapsack and 
other belongings, he had much ado to find a cooly. 
Seeing two rustics Mtting alone on the hank, he called 
out to one of them in a tone of authority, and ordered 
him at once to put the bundle on his head, and croaa 
the river after him. The man obeyed without seem- 
ing reluctance and, entered the stream, while the 
sawar being now in i gbt gear, undid the martingale, 
and spurring his horse dashed into the water. On 
reaching the opposite bank, he thought of his bundle, 
anti turning round saw his cooly walking along steadi- 
ly on the water, w hile the bundle *ecmed to rang in 
mid-air over his head. A strange dread sieved him, 
and it now occurred to him that the spot where be 

2M, Wooden #an*U}fs, m 

2S7, A mounfM j*>l;eemun of the period, 

2§S. A fir- rnrjlii* by digging in the ground, and heaping dry 
\mvm, and cow-dung, and such rubbish over it, 

3SH. Ut: governor; but mil here for thstrict Officer. 
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had met the two rustics was the usual haunt of Btilan- 
ShAh, and BAlan-Sh&h it must be, thought he, whom 
he had pressed into the ignoble service of carrying 
his luggage. As soon as the supposed rustic touched 
the bank, the sawar, in fear and trembling, came and 
fell down at his feet, crying: 4 Hazra t! forgive my 
fault, I did what I have done in ignorance/ The 
shah smiled, assured him that no harm had been done, 
and bid him proceed on his journey/’ 

“This is truly wonderful/* observed mother, “and 
reminds one of the prophets of old, such as Hazrat 
I lids™ and Uazrat ha I tm~i- Mariam** 1 on whom 
be peace! who, the blessed Taunt m and I nj i l m tell 
as, walked on the waters of the Yardan m as if on 
dry land/’ 


CHAPTER LX XVI. 

miss laVatfk’h K AHHAT1VE: ( continued. ) 

( Talk of tome ancient shrines ) 

“As to faqirs/’ continued KothiwAli; “there are 
so many varieties of them, and they are divided into 
so many sects and denominations, that it is difficult 
to sav which of them is better or more reliable than 
the other as the media of supplication before the 

|90. By Hid* the prophet Elijah is here intended. 

291. Jesus, son of Mary, 

292. The law or books of Mo«*es. • 

293. The Gospel* 

291. The Elver Jordan. 
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throne of the Most High. There are the maddria* 
for instance, who wear a tall cap called the kuldh , 
and a kafni. m And the chishtias calling themselves the 
descendants or followers of the chiehti*,** who carry 
a kachkol in which they receive the alms offered to 
them.” 

u I have seen the tomb of Sheikh Salem f’hishti at 
Fatehpur Sikri,” said mother: 44 it is a noble edifice; 
and as to the madurias, I have heard of them too. 
Was Maddr their founder? Who was be? The 
little boys may be heard yelling in the streets : jhandd 
maddr td f referring I suppose to the banner set up 
on the charion-ka-rneld ?” 

44 1 cannot tell yon anything about the origin of 
the meld,** 7 which is held on the seventeenth day of 
the month of Madar, designated by the literate Jap 
madi-al-awwal/’ answered Kothiwali. 14 All I know 
is that the meld goes every year to Makunpur, a town 
in the Kanpur sw district, near Mir&n-ki-sarao, where 
is the shrine of the saint. Tiny flags fixed to the%nd 
of light switches are flaunted on the occasion, from 
which the meld takes its name of eka rion~kd~mdd . 
He is known ut Makanpur as Zi ndd«%h&h~mmld r, 
which I suppose is the origin of the cry 'jhandd* 
maddr-kd T Or, it may refer to the large banner 
erected on the occasion. One strange fact about the 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine is that no female* 
are allowed to enter the shrine. Then there are the 

225, A mmmhsM hb*rt. 

2%, Pr«s mimrnt among theae were the celebrate l aacetlr* who 

lie bark*! — one at A j mere. and the other at Fatehpur SikrL 

near Agra, 

227, Fair, 

228. C&impore. 
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lahri-fayirs, known also by the term jatdwdle or 
mailing*' 

u O yes, I have seen some of them too/’ said 
mother. 44 They tie ap their hair in a knot over the 
crown of the head, in pyramidal fashion: this might 
account for their name of jatawdle , but what might 
bo the origin of the term lahri ?*’ 

44 i will toll you/’ answered Kothiwali. 44 The lah- 
ri* are the followers of Uha/.i Mian; this is the name 
tradition has aligned to Synd-Saiar-Masiid-Uhazl, 
the nephew of the celebrated Muhxmi l (rhaznawi, 
who invaded Hindustan in the year 400 of the Hijri 
era. He was killed in a religious fight at Bahraieh, 
where his shrine is frequented hy the lower classes 
of b<»th Hindus and Muhammadans. His marriage 
ceremony is celebrated every year in the Hindu month 
of doth, because he died young and unmarried.” 

But you have not come yet to the story of the 
lahri faqirs ?" suggested mother. 

Hi was coming to that,” answered Kothiwali. 44 But 
before 1 do so, i must tell you something about the 
nuklpi or marriage procession. The whole celebration 
occupies a period of one month and a quarter. An 
assemblage of Hindus and Musalmans, hig and small, 
takes place, ns I have heard, tinder the gigantic a jin 
tree which stands in the heart of our town. The tree 
is m called, because no one has been aide to give it 
iU proper name. A bhishti enjoys the privilege of set- 
ting up the standard, which is the signal for the fair 
to begin; the dav is invariably a Sunday. When ton 
days are left for the nuptials, cfurdgh-hatli m an illu- 
mination takes place. Whenever there is a ratarf, 
the mdd centres ronnd it all through the night In 
the morning, they all assemble together in an open 
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plain, the procession being headed by Ghizi Miin’s 
standard, nis bed and kettle-drum. I forgot to men- 
tion that the flag is supplied by the mujatcar ; m the 
march begins at 8 A. M., and the pilgrims reach 
Bahraich on a Sunday just ten days after. There 
they halt for two days, during which they make, 
especially those who have vows to pay, offerings 
of beds, and stools, and bod -sheets, and flowers, and 
garlands, and green fruit, and <fur iv0 and sathi, and 
such like things.” 

“And now please to describe the nuptials,” said 
mother. 

“ The nuptial rite takes place at midnight on the 
first 8undav of doth, similar celebrations being held 
at all the other places where there is a rauzd dedicated 
to the vu'dn. Several mirdsant 301 enter the building 
with their musical instruments, and play and sing 
there until the hour of midnight, when naving poured 
out the contents of the water-jars kept there, they 
leave the place after closing the door behind thpm. 
The water so poured out is received into a reservoir 
outside. A number of lepers, blind and other de- 
ceased persons, are always congregated outside, far 
they believe that persons thus afflicted are cured bar 
the touch of the water with which the tomb is washed. 
They bathe their foreheads and their eyes with the 
water, while the lepers dip their whole person in the 
reservoir, and. while doing so, they exclaim: laharii 
lahar bhej de w \ It is this formula used on the occa- 
sion which has given the malanga the name of la/tW." 

2519. The caretaker of a tomb. * 

300. Coarse §tt$ar. 

301. Feminine of mrfoi , pVafewfonal utagvro; 

302. Z*Wui. (reforfnj? to the saint, I suppose) oeivi the mm 
to o$ I Lahar In wave, in Unln. 
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44 It is all very interesting, I am sore,” 41 observed 
mother. She continued : 

# u The Ahirs are particularly partial to the memory 
of Gh&zi Mi An ; for when Rajah Sohanp&l deprived 
them of their cows, he, the Oha/i, it is said took up 
their cause and fought for them. The legend says 
that the Rajah struck one of the cows with his paold 
or khunti-ddr khardon * a , and which accounts for the 
cow having no molar teeth in the lower jaw. The 
office of m uja war has from the earliest times been 
held by the da f alts , those who cover the dholak or 
tambourine-drums with leather. The meld returns 
after twenty-four days and halts outside the city, 
when the friends and relations of the pilgrims, in or- 
der to earn some merit themselves, serve them with 
viands, and bring them homo with music and other 
signs of rejoicing. The better classes, however, do 
not join in these celeb nit ions; the belief in the effi- 
cacy of Ghazi-Mian's mediation is nevertheless so 
firm*aad so wddeiv spread, that they even observe his 
marital feast by distributing satlu, melons etc, 
among the poor, after getting nidz M read over them.** 

44 It is curious, observe*! mother, 44 that though 
GhlUi-Mian is a Musalman saint, so much faith 
should be rested in him by the Hindus. You see 
they make the computation of the anniversary by 
the Hindu calendar ? ?> 

u Your remark is very pertinent,” answered Ko- 
thiwaii. 44 There is, however, another method of com- 
puting the period. It is said that a dust-storm oocurs 

always with the first fall of mangoes, and that it is 

— ...... . - 

80S. Baadsk, with toe-aaik to them. 

A Com el coaseemtioa practised among the Maaaimana. 

52 • v 
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caused by the advent of a black who carries the 

first sip (or young mango of the season) to Bahruich, 
and offers it at the shrine of GhAzi-Mian. The storm 
is the signal for the m&ini. Another dust-storm oc- 
curs eight or nine days after the first, and it is said 
that then the deo is returning after paying his devo- 
tions at the shrine.” 

14 All this does not help, however,” observed 
mother — “ in determining the ago of Ghazi-MiAn, 
though we can fix the period accurately from history.” 

44 No” said Kotbiwali; i4 the popular superstitions 
have always a tendency to confound dates. Now it is 
a question who preceded the other in order of time — 
whether Madar SAhab is entitled to higher antiquity 
then GhAzi-MiAn. There is some reason to think, 
however, that the former lived long before the latter. 
But I will tell you a story in which the two facts are 
strangely blended together, and GhAzi-MiAn is, more- 
over, made to die when be was yet a boy in hi» 
teens. Listen. 

44 GbAzi-MiAn’s mother was childless. She went 
to Jinda-Shali MadAr, who told her : 4 You will get 
a son, hut bring him to me as soon as ho Is born — 
&xcan y ndl m and all. Accordingly, she gave birth to 
a son in due course, and rose up to go to MudAr- 
SAhab as he had enjoined her to do. But it Min m 
met her in the way, and induced her to change her 
mind. 4 Will you go to the holy man/ said she— 
‘while you are still unclean ? No, you must not do 
so until you have bathed and dressed clean l * So s$ia 


305. A daemon. 
305. After* birth. 
307. A witch. 
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went back home, and after some days, she waited on 
Madar-SAhah, expecting to receive a blessing. But 
the saint received her very coldly, and chided her for 
her disobedience and want of faith, 1 Yon have dis- 
obeyed my command , 1 said be. ‘ Had yon come to 
me at the period when l told you to come, your son's 
life would have been extended six years, but now he 
will die when he is only twelve years old/ This, to 
my mind, is, however, a very puerile story. 


CHAPTER iXXVII, 

MISS layatkr’s narrative: (continued) 

( An accidental meeting behind the curtain-wall ). 

The winter was now at its height, but the cold 
winds had not yet begun to blow. Mother sold two 
of the silver spoons in her jewel-case with which she 
had fled, and made quilts for ourselves, and a few 
chink garments to keep off the cold. An incident 
occurred about this period which had a far-reaching 
influence upon our future. 

Ever since the news of the fall of Delhi, much as 
we might dissemble our happiness, a great change 
had come over our minds and our expectations. We 
began to look forward to the time wnen Slmhj&hon- 
pore should be re-occupied by the British, and our 
captivity cease. But as yet there was no sign of 
their approach. We had no doubt but that the work 
of re-conquest proceeded apace, and that our turn 
would also soon come; hut no one spoke on .the sub- 
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ject, and of course it was not prudent for us to put 
any questions. The person whose sympathy was 
manifested most in our behalf was KothiwdH, but it 
would not have been wise to make a suggestion even 
to her. And so days and nights passed in expec- 
tation and in hope. 

It so happened one day that the mahalld sweep- 
ress having taken ill, another sweepress came to per- 
form her duties. No sooner did she set eyes on us 
than she made us out. She exchanged intelligent 
glances with mother. We knew her to be Mulii, 
the mother-in-law of Knndanii, a girl who had been 
my playmate in mv younger days. 

ihe Muhammadans, as a community, are cleanly 
in their persons and of cleanly habits, but they are 
lacking in the instinct of cleanliness in their houses. 
There is always an air of untidiness about their 
dwellings, and the latrine especially is a place to the 
sanitation of which they devote the least attention. 
Situated in a corner of the courtyard, it is the one 
place to which every one in th* family' resorts by 
turns, and it is cleaned but once in twenty-four hours, 
when the mafadla mehtomni m comes in the morning, 
and attends to the particular duties which fait within 
her sphere. Our inbred sense of cleanliness, and our 
nasal organs, used to revolt at what we could see and 
feel but had no power to help ourselves against; wo 
had to do as the others did. Mother, however* made 
it a point to beg of the a woe press to wait a few mi- 
nutes after she had swept the place, and repeat the 
operation after she had I mm done ; and in return for 
this valuable service $be used to pay her a few pice* 
now and again. 


30S. The sweepreat *4 the ward. 
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This short digression on a subject which might 
perhaps be considered unsavoury by some of my 
fastidious readers, was nevertheless necessary in 
order to introduce the important incident to which 
I have alluded. Mulii waited for mother behind the 
curtain-wall of the privy, and when the latter went 
in, she salamed her, and said: u Mem Sdhab , I have 
made you out: dont be uneasy; Dilli is taken, and 
the mhab-1f>f!9 will soon he among us again. And 
now let me tell you that your brother is safe at 
Bhurtpore; so if you wish to communicate with him, 
there is a person going on a pilgrimage to Mathri, 
and he will be the hearer of vour missive.” Over- 
joyed at meeting an unexpected acquaintance of 
former days, and a sympathizing friend, mother ex- 
pressed her readiness to make use of the messenger; 
44 but,” said she, i% from where am I to bring writing 
materials?” 44 Be easy,” answered Mnlia; 44 tomor- 
row 1 shall bring you pencil and paper. Meet me 
here again.*" 

Mother betrayed no emotion at this unexpected 
meeting, or at the hope which had sprung up m her 
breast. Neither was the circumstance noticed by 
any one in the house. 

Next morning, true to her promise, Mulia came 
again, and, according, to the pre-concerted signal, 
mother met her behind the wall. She handed over 
a small pencil to her and a bit of paper, upon which 
mother scribbled these words : 

”1, W, Annie, mother, alive and hiding here. Do 
your best to take m away.*’ 

This little chit she handed over to Mulii, who 
hid it in her bosom. How it was carried to my dear 
intole, and what consequences came out of it, are 
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matters which will appear later on* For the pre- 
sent we were jubilant, A fresh chapter was about 
to oj>eii in the tab* of our vicissitudes. 


CHAPTER L X X V I II 

AN ESS A V ON THE GENII, 

The men sat together in the* bungalow over the 
gateway. There was chess, aanj/a, M cards; and 
to make the time pass further more pleasantly, the 
hit qua was parsed round, and p/m, whoever cared to 
take it, was held ready in a khd*d*in m in the centre. 
They were squatting on string-laced beds, as is the 
custom. Breakfast over, Sheran-klmn reminded his 
nephew of his promise to treat them to an essay on 
jins. * Now, Wajji ” — said ho draw from your 
stores of knowledge, and tell us something about the 
nature and constitution of jins, and the extent of 
their intercourse with human beings. Are they like 
us in anything at all ?” 

“In one sense,” replied Wajihulhi; w in one sense 
they are like us; that is, like ourselves* they are 
created beings, but were inhabiters of the earth 2000 
years before Hazrat Adam came into existence. 
When Allah Taald an created the heaven and the earth 
with the word bun, m He formed the angels (mtdrnk) 

009. lim tv i cards m ealhxt. They are plnyoii differently from 
the Muirhni cards. * 

310, A route! metallic platter, with cov#r, on wb cb pdm it«0nwh 
ML The M<*i H igh. 

B12. Lit; Be'; the command o#cnM to the Creator of the 
urn verse. 
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from light and the jins from fire . m Some writers 
ascribe the origin of angels also to fire, because the 
angels urs light, and light is not born but of fire. 
The mime of the progenitor of the jins h jdrt, in the 
same way as the name of the first man was Adam. 
The Creator assigned heaven for t he residence of the 
angels, and earth to be the dwelling-place of the 
jinx; and having endowed the latter with emotional 
feelings not given to angels, and also with the pas- 
sion of anger, commanded them to go and rale over 
the earth. There, in the process of time, their pro- 
geny spread. 

u For a long time they continued to give sole 
worship to Allah, but afterwards Envy and Sedition 
entered among them, a commotion a roe, blood was 
shed, one murdering another and destroying the life 
with wbi< h the Creator had animated the clay. At 
length All&h Tania sent an army of angels against 
thorn, who also were called jin . They were so called 
because they wvr * the custodians of the jins or Para- 
dise. At the head of this army was I hits — the chief, 
the learned, end the leader among them, who having 
descends! upon earth drove the jinmit to the moun- 
tains, and rivers, an 1 seaports, instead of them, he 
established himself on the earth, Allah Taila requir- 
ing of him a minimum of worship to His Own 
August Person. So having been appointed ruler of 
heaven and earth, and the treasures of Paradise* be- 
ing placed at hi* disposal, he used to adore the Divi- 
nity sometimes in earth, sometimes in heaven, and 
st other times in Paradise. A while after. Pride 
entered his heart. He said tp himself : 4 1 ain great, 
and there is none greater than me ! * 

u Allah Taila at this period created another being 
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in the person of Hazrat Adam, and commanded the 
angels to bow down before Inin, They *all obeyed 
the command but not Iblis, who for this act of dis- 
obedience was expelled from the Divine Presence, 
and was styled ever after thuitdn or the disobedient,” 

4< Very interesting, tdhibzddif” exclaimed Ami ad’s 
tutor; “and very correct, I can assure yon* X am 
glad to find that my erst pupil remembers all he has 
read. Every word of your narration can be proved 
from books. But was it not the practice at one period 
of history to invoke the jinmit ? * 

“ Yes,” answered Wajihulla: 44 in a kind of a way; 
for before Islam appeared, it was the common belief 
among the Arabs that the deserts and the road-side 
were peopled by j intuit ; and, when on a journey, 
the head of the */dfld* u us<d to invoke in the evening 
the presiding genius of the place for protection for 
himself and his companions. This was the form of 
invocation : * I a^k tor protection from the mrddr ,li 
of this desert, and from his subject-race !’ 

44 Well done, boy,” exclaimed Shcran-Kbin; M it 
rejoices my heart to see thee so learned. Tell Hi 
something now of the different classes into which the 
race is divided.” 

44 1 have read in the Taf&ir~MudUm~ul*Tmtml^ 
said Wajihulla - “that th® jins are divided into throe 
sections, namely ; one of them are winged and can 
fly; another take the form of serpents and of dogs} 
and, the third have the power to enter the bodies el 
human beings.” * 

313. See appendix XXItl.* — ™ — * 

314. Caravan. 

313. Chief, 
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w Yoo can, I suppose" enquired Shiran KMn — 

41 trace their connection with the holy paigham- 
hars'f* H " 

“ With two only/* replied W ujihulla. 44 In fact, 
the books *peak only of two prophets, during whose 
term of prophecy the genii revealed themselves 
openly to the children of men. One of them was 
Uu/.rat Suleiman,* 17 on whom be peace! To him 
Allah Ta41:i gave dominion over both jin* and sha*» 
/dws* 1 * It 1 3 written that a woman reigned in the 
city of Saba whose name was Itikp* : she was born 
of n jin mother, and which amounts for her having 
hairs like a goat on her calves. To her I burnt Su- 
leiman wrote a letter, requesting her to become a 
Musalm&n, Ujs>n her refusal to do so, he called out 
to the jin* present in his Court: 4 Who will bring her 
to me this throne ami all t* One said: 4 Your 

majesty will not have got up from your seat before 
I shall bring her hero.’ But the kingV wazfr, whose 
name was Xmf, uml who was himself a jin and a 
peraon of learning, folded his hands, anti «aid: *1 shall 
bring her in emo beat of the eye-lashes/ **• And there 
and then ho brought her up seated on her throne, 
Bikjfs perceiving the j*>wt*r of the prophet-king* cm- 
braced the Musalman faith without further hesita- 
tion. 3 * 0 

»l<k Propbttft. 

317. Solomon* 
m* Devils. 

at 9. Figurative! y, in the twinkling «>f an eye : an orientalism. 

3 JO. Evidently this is a Icgmiti r» panting the queen at Sbeba : 

I Kings, X, 1 — I a. • , t - 

Sabaoaor Saba was a region of Arabia Felix called by the 
orientals Yamaa (not Yemen, as it is spelt by soaps miUm*} 

• 53 I. 
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“The second prophet to whom I have alluded, 
was our Ha^rat Muhammad Rasul Allah, on whom 
be peace! Daring his period of prophecy, the jinndt 
came openly and heard the Q u ran being read. They 
wondered at the doctrine which forbids shirk** 1 and 
enjoins the tauhid*** ami they at once embraced 
Islam, and went and preached to their people to give 
up shirk and acknowledge the Unity of the Godhead. 
Many of the jins hearing this, became Musalinans/ 9 

44 All this is very good as far as it goes,” remark- 
ed the Maulvi; 44 but, $dhihzddt\ you have not yet 
given a clear description of the nature of the genii. 
Surely a good deal more can he said on the subject ?” 

44 To be sure, /utzrat” replied Wajihuila.” “Now 
that you remind me of it, I think the description 
which I have given was very meagre. I have spok- 
en of three siwcies of genii — one of them being the 
tairdfiy namely those who can swim or sail in the air ; 
for being possessed of ferial bodies, they have power 
to transform themselves into various shapes; ana, like 
human beings, they are wise (doit\ intelligent or 
sagacious ( fahim ), foolish or without understanding 
(akmag f hewutptf ), good and bad, rich and poor. 
Tims, those in whose constitution light or spirituality 
predominates, they are virtuous ($dUh), and arc com- 
monly known as Pari. Those of a malignant and 

It wm famed for its myrrh, frank* nowise and spurn and 
also for its rubioa * Lat-i- Y&ma*' is a orymmoa phrase in 
Peman pwtry, express* re of the hraaty of' the cheeks. 
u BukhsAr to sharmindd kmmd 14V V*ma* r4 KJtogsra 
Trans: Thy cheeks hare caused the ruby of Taman to 
Math. 

321. Idolatry; explained more folly elsewhere, 

322* Unity. 
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dark ( hhab&mt, ztdmal ) nature arc the noxious 
( muzi) ones and the tormentors, and they are called 
J)ei\ There are several spocies of th A m; one of them 
live in Koh-i-QAf, and these do not mix with human 
beings. Another live at the foot of the mountain, 
and these visit the regions of the globe hut aro at 
variance with the human race. Another have pene- 
trated into different countries and have adopted differ- 
ent habitations: for instance, some of them reside on 
the banks of river* and stream*, some in gardens 
anti groves, some in forests and deserts, and others 
in dark, i*olat**d, secluded spots." 

u What is your information on the subject of the 
race of Pari?" interrogated Manga! Khan. 

“ The race <»f Pari/' replied Wajihulla, ‘"are sub- 
ject to king Arshin, whose chief seat of government 
is in the heart of Koh-i-QAf The eastern side of the 
mountain belongs to the jurisdiction of Haitash, his 
sister 9 * son: he bus three lakhs of claves. The wes- 
tern side belong to Abdul Kuhman, son-in-law to 
Abdul QAdir: lie rules over 33,000 kings, each of 
whom has a great multitude of both high and low 
among his subjects." 

a Yon might go a little further, and tell us some- 
thing about the rulers of tho genii ?” again suggest- 
ed Man gal KhAn. 

“The name of the MusalmAn king of the genii,’* 
answered WajihtiliA/' is Talukhush, which signifies 
kounteous-naf tired : his tribe are friend! v to the h«- 
iflan race. The name of their Ni*Ari m king is Sadi- 
yds, which signifies worshipper of the soul (or spirit)* 

823. K atomic or €kH#tia&, 
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The name of their Yahudi** 4 king is Jalatunish, 
which signifies the raiser of spells, and his tribe are 
exceedingly wicked, depraved and malicious. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

SOME OBJECT-LESSONS. 

“ A])topos of yonr remark that one elass of jins 
take the shape of dogs, "observed Shcran-Khan; 
“ the common belief is that tliev usually appear as 
black dogs, and on one particular day of the week 
only: namely, Thursday. I have l>een told reliably of a 
person who was once taking his dinner. When he was 
about to finish, a black dog came and sat down before 
him wagging bis tail, as if begging for a morsel. 
Tho man in a spirit of fun threw him a bone, but in 
doing so be aimed at and caught him in tho head; 
the bone sunk into the poor dog’s skull, and be ran 
off yelling through the pain. Soon after, he watt 
siezed with compunction at his wanton act. ‘ What a 
cruet act that was of mine,’ mused he — ‘to have struck 
the poor dog for nothing ! Ami then there was no- 
thing after all in the bone f 1 bad taken oat the 
marrow, and had picked it clean. His cry of pain tpw 

E itiful !’ He rose at once, and followed after the dog; 

ut be could find him nowhere He found, however, 
an old man sitting in a hut in a secluded part of the 
country, holding his head with both hw bands Mid 
crying through pain. He trembled at the sight, aaS 
hia hairs stood on end.* 4 What ails yon, my man ? ' 


S 84. Jewish. 
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accosted be; ‘can I do anything to relieve your 
pain?' ‘Do?’ said the other. ‘Yon have done 
enough already, and for which I t offer so acutely. 
CrneT man 1 What harm had I done you that you 
struck me so that the bone has sunk into my forehead ? 

I came to you as a suppliant, a suppliant for a crumb. 

I did not trouble you every day, hut only once a week, 
and that on a Thursday, a day on which the chari- 
table and tho pious give to every one in need. Once 
only I came to you, hot instead of throwing to me 
something that 1 might have eaten, you threw at 
mo a hone which you had already stripped of all its 
flesh. And oven that you threw at me to strike me 1* 

‘I did not kuow what 1 was about. Pardon, O 
pardon mo ! ’ 

‘Go; such inquity deserves to ho punished. May 
you pick up straw all tho days of your life !’ 

“Abashed and confounded, tho man returned 
home. But his reason was gone. His friends per- 
ceived that his clothes wore torn and that he danced 
about uttering incoherent sentences, unconscious 
of what he was about. Boon after he sickened ; but 
when on the point of death, his reason partially re- 
turned to him, and the scraps which he uttered during 
his agony were put together by his friends, and then 
it was that (hey came to know the cause of his 
insanity.” 

“This is the very first time I have beard,” ob- 
served Mangal-K ban, “that the term par* may be 
applied indiscriminately to both the sexes. Are yon 
sure ?” addressing WajihullA. 

“Certain," replied WajihullA: “certain as far as 
the teaching of the books goes. It does sound strange 
to the ear, 1 confess, which have been accustomed 
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to associate all that is beautiful and elegant in tb# 
female form with the name of pan. And 1 know 
some writers hold that the male sex among them 
should be styled parizdd . I am nevertheless disposed 
to rely upon the accuracy of tho Kabfr and other 
Tafidrsfrom which I have drawn, and therefore speak 
of the pari as one of (lie septs into which the jin 
race is divided. Who has not heard of the gambols 
of the parts on the moonlight green ? The ear is sus- 
ceptible to their sounds, though a view of them is 
said to be fatal to the human race.” 

"Wallah!*' said Mangal Khan. “Yon have 
spoken truly. ApnJ sir hi tjasam, there are some 
women who rival all the charms of the female pari. 
These eyes have beheld such, hut I shall relate to 
yon what I heard once from a Bareilly man, and 
which will serve to confirm vour doctrine that no hani~ 
Adam may see a pin with his naked eye, and live. 

“ A certain Firangi Officer resided in a bungalow 
near the hhur. a sandy plain that stretches away to 
the north of the Artillery lines there The master 
and mistress of the house had gone away to a ball 
and did not return till the morning : one of those 
shameless diversions, yon know, in which those people 
so often indulge. Meanwhile their servants sat expect- 
ing them to return soon. It was after midnight, when 
the ava, bhishti, bearer, and ehnnkidar sat chatting 
together in the verandah. Suddenly their attention 
was drawn to lights floating ahont, as it were, on the 
hhnr. Sounds of sweet music came at tho same time 
to their ears. It was a strange phenomenon, and 
they made up their minds to investigate it But who 
was to do it ? Terror had benumbed their limbi 
and their faculties. More adventurous than tho rest* 
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however, the bhishti volunteered to go and ascertain 
the cause of the strange appearance* He went, but 
when a considerable time had elapsed and he did 
not return, the lights having also meanwhile gone 
out, his companions grew apprehensive, and walked 
across the garden which intervened between the 
bungalow and the bhur, to see what was the matter 
with him. Fancy their horror ! There lay the bhUhti 
stretched on the ground, all but unconscious — his 
eyes starting out of their sockets* his teeth chatter- 
ing, and his skin covered with a cold sweet, although 
it was then the height of the winter season ! They 
removed him to his house in the compound, but he 
never recovered the shock which his senses had 
received. A fever stezed him, and, amidst ravings 
and tormenting pain of the bowels, he at length died, 
lie mum-ded something in his moments of delirium, 
which was construed into: "Who called you, pre- 
sumptuous man 1 Von came to >ce the dance of the 
fairies, did you ? But know that no mortal may view 
the sight { reserved only to the invisible things of 
the air ) and survive to tell the tale P 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

MISS LAV ATE ICS NAItlCATlVB ( Continued ) 

( 7 he doMe-dealer )* 

It was now the month of January, the first week 
the month. Wo had been with Kothiwali for 
nearly four months. We ha5 wanted for nothing, 
ell thing* considered ; on the contrary, we had been 
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treated with kindness and benevolence by all. We 
were rather sorry, therefore, when it was proposed 
that we should return to Mangal Khan’s house. He 
catne himself and asked his chachi to let us go. 
What his motive was for the request I cannot of 
courso tell. Perhaps a hope still lingered in his 
breast that though public rumour represented the 
British as fighting with the rebels and defeating 
them at every point, yet as days and months passed 
and there was no sign of their arrival, mother might 
still bo induced to give her consent. And when once 
the Rubicon was passed, ail would be over, and my 
fate would for over he sealed. Be that :ls it may, 
we came again to his house, and need 1 say how hap- 
py I was again to meet my grand-mother, and to foil 
on her neck and kiss her. Mother found occasion to 
whisper to her that night that her son was alive and 
safe at Bhurtpore: the old dear she'd tears of joy at 
the news. 

Khiu-begam was of course not overjoyed at our 
return. Tbo old lingering feeling of jealousy again 
became dominant in her breast. And some sharp 
dialogue must have passed between husband ana 
wife, for when next day the former had retired to 
her part of the house after finishing his breakfast, 
we heard him exclaim angrily: “It is this very 
chnbar-rhaftar m of yours which I detest.’’ Then she 
was heard to grumble: “ Bhar chiilhe men j&e ’’ ( let U 
go into the furnace, into the oven); this was followed 
by a slash of his kora, and then there was a dead 
silence. He came out of her room in high dudgeon? 
and went outside. We # heard nothing more about it 
until th e evening when he came in for his dinner, 

8®. Perpetual chattering, grumbling and insolence. 
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He asked her if she had had anything to eat. She 
replied: 4< no,Idont feel hungry/* u Well* then,” 
said he, 44 von had better sit down aud take your din- 
ner, and dont show' me any more of your airs She 
of course know' his tomj»er and had no wish to catch 
it again ; so after this they seemed to make up, 
though she remained glum during the rest of the 
time we were with her. 

About this period an event occurred in the oub- 
sido world* which sent a thrill through every one. 

Allusion has been made before to Hamid-Hasan- 
Khan. He was the eldest out of several brothers, 
aud belonged to a highly readable family that lived 
in the Nakhasu, one of the largest quarters of the 
town of SAhjahAn pore. 1 believe they were HAfiz- 
Kinds, as vas evidenced bv their shaven heads; and 
were reputed for the unity that prevailed among them, 
and the honourable lives whi h they led. I hear 
a custom prevails a xnoug them that whenever there is 
a »lanoe in the house on some domestic occasion or 
other, though they will show every mark of hospita- 
lity to their guests, they themselves will sit with 
their faces to the wall so that they might avoid set- 
ting eyes on the dancer: a rather strict rule of morality 
to follow, I should think, and which some of the 
members of the family found it too irksome to Observe. 

The male member* of the family held high ap- 
pointments under the Government. HAmid Hasan 
KhAn was Deputy Collector of S hah jahan pore, when 
the mutiny broke out; his younger brother, Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan, was fVii^cinal Sadar Amin of 
Agra; while Qasim Hasan KnAn, the youngest, 
held the post of TehsildAr of FirozAbAd, in the Agra 

54 
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District, They were all fair-looking, fine, well-built 
men, and had been equestrians from boyhood. 

Though Hamid Hasan Khan had in the com- 
mencement accepted the office of Naib-n&zim under 
Nawdb Ghulani Qadar Khdn, he was never an obse- 
quious subordinate, and had moreover failed to pay 
him assiduous court like the others And besides, 
whether out of sincere loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment or as the effect of sagacious foresight, he and 
his brothers had not dropped the habit of sending 
intelligence to the Civil authorities at Agra and Nairn 
Tab This fact was known to the Xawah; but towards 
the end of January, one of their was siezed 

with a letter which he was carrying to Naim Tal for 
Mr. Alexander, Commissioner of ltohelklunid, halv- 
ing secreted it in the sole of his slice. The Nawab 
was wroth and summoned all three of the brothers 
to his presence. They declined to attend; but on 
the solemn assurance of some of their friends that no 
harm would happen to them, they consented to go 
along with them. 

They were at first well received. The Naw&h 
taxed them with maintaining communication with 
the Pirangis, and this after Hamid Hasan Khan had 
accepted a responsible office in his government. Hi- 
mid Hjpsan Khan denied the accusation; but when 
the *jdmd and his letter were confronted before him, 
he became speechless. The Nawdb, notwithstanding, 
behaved courteously to them, and after the interview 
was over, permitted them to depart. As they were 
riding out of the fort, however, a volley of dmfdrd$ m * 
was fired at them; the, first two fell and were at once 

32G. If monger, exprm, 

327. Doobto-bamk. 
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set upon and cot no with swords, their assailants 
taunting them with the epithet of M-imdn m and id fir. 
Qasim-Hasan Khan seems to have lingered behind 
looking at some horses in the Naw&b s stables, for 
he was an expert horseman and had a correct eye 
for horseflesh ; hut at the very first shot, he vaulted 
into his saddle and dashing past the crowd, disappear- 
ed. He never turned round to see what had hap- 
pened to his brothers, self-preservation being the first 
law of nature; but rode straight to the village where 
their wives and families had already been removed. 
In breatheless accents he had only time to announce 
the fate of his brothers, when as he dismounted, he 
fell down in a state of insensibility. What became 
of him afterwards is not known, but he appeared 
again on the soene when the city was re-occupied by 
the British, as will be seen hereafter. 

As to his brothers, they lay wallowing in their 
blood on the thoroughfare; but it is said of them that, 
when dying, they turned their faces towards the 
and before they expired they called ont to 
the crowd to see how a Musa) man can die : “ dakho 
marfd hat musalmin ” 

, Their todies were afterwards interred By the 
very miscreants who had murdered them, by order of 
the Nawab. Contrary, howevet, to the ordinary 
usage, they wero neither bathed nor was a dean linen 
pall thrown over them. Because they had* been kill- 
ed by the sword and their blood had flowed, they 
were accounted thahids or martyrs to the cause of 
religion, and they were therefore committed to mother- 
earth in the very state in wb\pb they had fallen. 

S 28 . Fsfihiiw*. ~ ' 

829. Mecca : that Is, west. 
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The conduct of these men, at least of HAmid- 
Hasan Khan, was equivocal; but after his tragic death, 
any lingering sympathy for the rebel cause was 
effectually stamped out from the breast of the survi- 
vors, and converted them into staunch allies and 
well-wishers of the Firangi cause. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 

MISS LA vater’s narrative : ( continued ) 

(It is more blessed to give than to receive). 

We were not allowed to remain long with Man gal 
Khan, for ton days after Kothiwali came and took 
us away again. And we were extremely glad of the 
change, for a tension was beginning to lie felt in our 
intercourse with him and his wife. The latter im- 
puted her disagreement and her husband’s occa- 
sional unkindness to her to our presence in the bouse; 
while the former, now that he had almost ceased to 
hope for the accomplishment of his wishes, would 
fain have got rid of ns for good, if he could only do 
so consistently with his pretensions and his oft-repeat- 
ed profession of regard for our security. 

The cold winds had begun to blow when we came 
back to Kothiwali’s house. The light clothes vr© had 
on our persons were insufficient to protect us from 
the cola, but partly the peculiar construction of na 
tive buildings which oppose the passage of the wind- 
current on all sides, and partly a barosi fire which 
was kept constantly burning, and round which we all 
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clustered as often as we could, maintained the neces- 
sary warmth in our blood. Mother was ill, and in- 
deed had never enjoyed strong health sines© the 
broak-up of her home; but something which l can- 
not define kept up oar strength and our spirits in 
spit© of this and other drawbacks. And this ‘ some- 
tning* could have been no other than the All-ruling 
Providence, which never ceased to watch over us. 

Our hostess could not bear to see us sad or deject- 
ed. She would at such times always say something 
to cheer us up. And we hud daily opportunities of 
seeing and shaking to her. Our fingers were never 
idle. Wo were always busy with our needles, some- 
times making a Delhi pnijdm** for M umtd, for she 
had taken a mighty liking to the one we had mad© 
for Hadran; nt others cutting out and working her 
brothers 1 clothes. So that I may truly sav that we 
gave lull return for the food which we received. 

As we sat ono morning, and were just beginning 
to open out our a cry came from the 

gate: “ Mai kd hhaldl m A piece of bread! I am 
hungry.” As soon as Kothfwali heard the voice — it 
was a beggar asking for alms— than she desired Nar- 
gasii, the bdndi, to run and give the man five breads 
and the savings of curry from last night's meaL 
Nargasid stood by while the poor man eat of what 
she had set before him. He then asked for water, 
and she gave it to him in a katord . 334 Having eaten 
his full, he rose to go, and as he did so, he blessed 
the giver of the bounty which he had partaken 

330. Needle-case or work-bag. 9 

381. Good wishes to the mother ! 

832. A metallic cup for drinking water. 
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of: “Allah ** hM fmhut ttt ” — may the Lord give 
you more ! Kothiwali heard him, and was greatly 
pleased at the poor man’s ejaculatory speech. 

‘*0, it is a blessed thing to give, Mariam/’ said 
she addressing mother. 44 Mv heart rejoices to give 
bread to the needy that come to my door. Allah has 
given me enough anil to spare, and I can afford to 
give znkdt 333 out of my abundance without in any* 
wise inconveniencing myself. But the merit is great- 
er in the case of those who out of their little give to 
Allah's poor, not expecting a recompense. The faith 
of such is more lively than ours, and Aiidh never 
forgets the cheerful giver. The true believer will 
always content himself with half the loaf, aud distri- 
bute the other half to those who have not. 534 

44 Listen to a story which is a true story. There 
was a tailor family in the village of Hunt hard. It was 
a large family but poor; so |K>or that they cat only 
once a day, and that only some beaten pulse made 
into dough, and baked dry on u/da fire. It wan 
the invariable custom of the mother to keep some of 
the bread for her children, for when they wake til 
the night, said she, they ask for bread. That morn- 
ing a faqh came to the tailor’s floor, and begged for 
some food. The good man of the house rose up on 
hearing the cry of a hungry man, and placed before 
him all that there was left of the evening's meal, 

333. An Arabic word which sonifies charity, which in otic ml of 

the tim** grt*at founds! ion atones of the Muhammadan faith; 
the other two hr ring a tettef tn the one 0**1 and that Mjk 
haramad in Hi* prophet; and a pilgrimage to the 4 holjr * 
placci. • 

334. A sentiment of Khcikh Sadi's. 

335. Cowman# cakes used for fuel, an? so called. 
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namely: two breads and a little aandli kd $ag m . The 
poor man eat, and was refreshed after he had taken a 
drink of cold water, 64 May thy rnti-pani m never 
diminish P exclaimed he, as he left the house. And, 
Mariam, 1 know for a fact that this blessing stuck 
to the tailor. He was always better off from that day 
forward, and never regretted the crumb he had given 
to the strolling mendicant Allah only knows whom 
we receive in the garb of such P 

44 It is a very instructive tide, PathAni. to be sure/* 
said mother. 44 And I shall relate you another, for 
the truth of which also 1 can vouch. There was in 
days gone bv a woman who was a candidate, among 
ot hers, for the favor of a great Kirangi. By assiduity 
and iinportunutcnc**, she gained admittance to him 
and was introduced into his haram. But her |k*si~ 
tion was somewhat precarious as her lord's affections 
were unstable and might turn away from her any 
day. Both she and her old father whose name was 
Muhitmmed Pan Ah* were God-fearing {ample. So one 
day as the S Allah was under orders to go to another 
district, the latter addressed his daughter thus: 4 Heft, 
these halcyon days may not always smile on us. 
While the sun of prosier ity shines u{K>n thee* give a 
collation to Mian-SAhab* and earn his blessing be- 
fore thou loaves* thy native place !* 

** Acting upon this advice* she requested her bro- 
ther to go and invite Mast/m Shah to a feast that 
evening. The *hdh came driven in her ndh * m and 

*.*136, An ewndent vegetable that with the crnmi crop. The 

young stalk of the mr*6n or mustard plant ( Sinapia dicho- 
iora* : H< n h ; ), • 

Bread an* l water. 

33S. A wheeled ooaveyance, which baa already 
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when fa© had taken bis seat on the dasturkfmdn** 9 
rich viands were set before him, such as qormd , a4 ° 
puldo* il mutnnjan , 343 qalid* 4 * Mqarkhdni,* 4 * etc: etc: 
Me was a peculiar man this Mas tan Shah, as you may 
have heard. He did not call for water to wash his 
hands; but, instead of that, he called for some cho~ 
k ar y u$ anti having mixed it up with all the dishes, 
he began to take a mouthful from one and a mouth- 
ful from the otlior. It was disgusting to see him 
eat; some fell on his heard, some on the door, while 
a portion of the sop entered his mouth. He put a 
nail hi hnhU u 6 into his mouth ami swallowed it 
down, without seeming to feel in the least squeamish. 
Well, when he had done eating and rose to depart, he 
blessed Muhammad Panah: ‘May tlion never want 
for rot{-f*dn{ since thou hast fed the /hz/fr, and may 
thy children’s children have enough and to spare ! * 

The Sahab was transferred to another station, 
and his Muhammadan wife went with him, and ever 
after gained daily in his favour. She was the means 
of supporting sixty members and needy relations of 
her Other’s family. They lived in ease and affluence 
all the days of their life, and Muhammad Pan&h had 
a small mosque built in the compound in which he 


339. Met: table. 

340. A kind of rich, hot curry. 

841. A rich dish of rice and meat cooked together, and eaten 
with qormd : both the dishes go together. 

342. Rio® coloured yellow, and cooked with sweets and meat 
together, 

343. A plain hot curry. t 

344. Highly leavened bread. The dough is usually kneaded in 
milk. 

345. Wheat -flour husk. 346. Shin-bone of mutton. 
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spent the remaining days of his life, turning his tat- 
bih* 47 and returning thanks to the Beneficent, who 
had bestowed so many rich blessings on him. 

Though my anecdote is not so good as yours, 
Path&nf/' said mother in concluding; u for Mastkn 
Sh4h is certainly not a man in need, it nevertheless 
exemplifies the obligation laid upon every one to do 
good and cast it into a well* 48 — to give, and give 
freely and liberally, for Allah never forgets the 
cheerful giver. The sage of Shiraz has said: 4 Let 
not thy hospitality be withheld from the people, for 
then thou mayest draw thy head high like the 
sword/ 148 ” 

347. Rosary. 

343 4 From which it will spring into fountains of blessing* : ait 

eastern simile. 

349. Couplet 13, Chap; on Thmdzuh or Hospitality. Sheikh 
Sadia Pandndmd or Karimd : — 

Tawitah raadar ax khaUiq dar£gh, 

Ke gardan axin bar kaahf hamcho u£gh. 
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CHAPTER LX XXI I. 

MISS LAYATKr’s NAKRATIVK : (continued ) 

The alter of Hymen* 

Mumta, Kofhiwali’s daughter, was very playful 
at times. She was a girl of a short, thin figure, and 
sallow complexion, and soft ami gentle manners. 
The point of beauty in her person was her tapering 
fingers. 

One day, we three girl* all sat together, namely: 
myself, A net. and Mumta. I rail her a girl, for site 
was really so, though the mother of u child six years 
old. 1 was admiring her hind 1 *' -tipjiod fingers, 
and I was so forward as to ask her whv she had put 
off her large noth* Ul '* Oh, just this wav/ 1 said she 
airily. 44 1 find it too heavy to have it on always, 
and so prefer to keep on my nathni m instead.” 

14 Then what difference is there between the two?’ 1 
enquired L i4 Is there any speciality attached to the 
vse of either ?” 

u To be sure, there is,” she answered. 44 What a 
simple girl 1 Have you never been to a wedding ?” 

u Never!” I answered. u How could I? Wo 
have but recently been in native society, and I tun 
just beginning to learn your social customs.” 

44 And it is as well for you to acquire a knowledge 
of what shall be required of yon ere long she said 
looking archly at me. ^ 


350. Myrtle. 

551. A i&rgpe itom^ting. 
352. One smaller. 
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“To what do you refer, Mumta?'' I asked laugh- 
ingly, knowing full well where the point of Her 
speech lay. “ But whatever may he the insinuation 
conveyed hv your advice, 1 should greatly like to 
hear all about a marriage in your society. First, 
how do you choose?” 

She laughed heartily at this question of mine, but 
I am sure there was nothing to laugh at in it. 

“The parent'- choo-e for us, not we, n# *he said. 

“ Then how are you expected to love a man 
whom you have never seen before ? ? * 1 again enquired. 

“Oh, love i*- begotten at fir-t <ight. I am cer- 
tain ’ - she commit**] with a -mile “this happened, 

I am sure, in my cum\ for I have not loved another.” 

Neither -ecu another, you ought to go further 
and say.” 1 observed. “As to the policy or wisdom 
of this custom I arn not prepared to say anything. 
Believe im% 1 am not going to marry in this style ! 1 
intend to pick and choose.” 

“You Firangi women are tlhl^phnl ! 3 * 3 ” she 
severely remarked. 

“ And therefore our affections arc more securely 
placed/' I retorted. 

“ 1 am no! so sure of that/’ she said. “But you 
were wanting to know what our marriage customs 
were. So as 1 have got nothing particular to do, 
and you seem to be all for a* story, I will give it you. 
0 how my heart thrills at the recollection of my own 
experiences P 

“They were delightful ecstatic* l am sure,” sug- 
gested I. “ Who projtosed — he ?” 

8&L Lit : with tltiateU cyi-a. Met impudent. aruOttthed. 
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a 0 you silly girl ! I never saw him until long 
after my marriage was talked of. Hear — *' she con* 
tinned* 

‘‘Among us, the custom is for the parents of 
the young man or girl to send a message to the 
other by the ndti or ndwan of the family. When 
there is a marriageable* hov or girl, such messages 
are sent when the parents come to know of a suitable 
family in which then* is an eligible boy or girl. As 
a rule as far as possible alliances are inaue in the 
same family; for example, between cousins. But 
whenever it is necessary to seek abroad for an alliance, 
that is a cause of concern to the parent*. After be- 
ing satisfied of the suitability of the match- that 
is. should the social position and the means of the 
family prove equal to all expectations, and should the 
parents feel satisfied that the hov or girl, as the, mm 
may be, is of sound limb, healthy, good-looking, and 
of marriageable age, the contract is begun by the 
mang/u, tu which consists of sweets sent by the boy's 
parents, and which two days after they circulate 
among their friends, sending a little to each. A 
return is made in kind afterwards by the parents 
of the girl, and which are likewise distributed among 
the friends of the young man’s father. 

“This is the first stage of the connubial compact 
The marriage is celebrated w benever convenient to 
both parties; two or three or four years after the 
mangnu or sooner/’ 

“ What have the bride and bridegroom to do 
then t" I enquired. 

“ What the bridegroom has to do, yon can enquire 


3M. Betrothal, 
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of your good man when you have one/’ answered 
Mumta naughtily. * I can however toil you what 
1 hud to do. Ah soon as the day is fixed for the 
nik<ih> m the dulhan (bride ) has to sit in wdionor re- 
tirement. The |x»riod of mahn may extend from 
seven to nine, eleven or twenty-two days; that is to 
suv — she has to spend her days and nights apart from 
the others in a separate room, pondering over her 
future which mtgnt he dressed sometime, nav always 
at first is dressed, in roseate hues. Her friends, 
virgins like herself, keep her company, and laugh, 
and plav, and joke with her She passes a pretty 
lively tune of it, 1 can assure you. 1 hiring this period 
sin* is not 4 at home ’ to any one, except her mother 
and her nurse/’ 

“ Nurses ! M cried I in astonishment. “ What in 
the name o r common sense can she have to do with 
her nurse when she is old enough to use her own 
legs ? *Sho is not made to swing in a cradle, is she Y' 
“You foolish girl ! M replied Mumta, good-hu- 
mouredly. “ of course she swings: but you must 
know that among us, the nurse always holds an 
honourable position in the household. She who brings 
up the child, has a right to bo a witness of her ma- 
trimonial happiness. And so the nurse always attends 
to her anil her needs w hen she is in nuiion . ' 

u What is the object of the bride being placed in 
retreat so-to-speak f" asked L 

u To prepare her for the bridal/* was the reply, 
“This is an ancient custom, and, unlike yon Firan- 
'|i$, who change vour face, your costume, your ways 
and manners, and your very beliefs, with too change 

S5S, The matTia^pe-tie or Rami ceremony ot the marriage. 
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of the times, we tenaciously adhere to, and religiously 
follow, the usages sanctified by the memories of our 
forefathers/’ 

u Please tell me what rites are gone through in 
order to prepare the bride for the happy day/' 
asked I. 

“ I was coming to that,” said she. “The bride} 
wears yellow clothes, in the fir>t place, all the time 
she is in seclusion, and daily her hotly is rubbed with 
uptaiij which is an unguent made of xifTron, and used 
invariably on such occasions She dailv puts $unn/t 
to her eves and mhxi to her teeth. All during the 
period, she partakes of nothing hut sweet dishes pre- 
pared after a special fashion. 

“Oblige me, lulu," said 1, “with a more minute 
thin of the preparation whicli you call apian. 
[ it leave a disagreeeablo srnell in the skin ?** 

44 You thick-head !” laughed she. “ Does it leave 
a had smell or a most agreeable odour ? Wait until 
your own time comes, you wont ehatf then. You will 
find it to be a most agreeable pain." 

44 Don t grow foolish, Mumta/* Haiti 1. u I^ct m 
know more fully about this mysterious apian of 
yours/* 

u It is made in several ways/* she answered. “The 
commonest is made of mr*on m 1 soiled in water, dried 
and pounded fine, then rubbed on the skin; this is 
used only by the poor and common sort of people. 

“ Another kind is also made of mm, which 
after being ground, the husk is removed from it anil 
mixed with the white*of an egg. Another kind h 

8S6. Sec- ante 331 


descrip 

Doesn't 
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composed of saffron, orange-peal, sandal-wood, and 
masur~kt~ildL U7 

“These mixtures, all more or les* disagreeable, 
are in vogue Bengal-side. But the uptan used in 
onr country is an elegant preparation and very od- 
orous. A hand) 3W is filled up with rdL m hair bar, m 
and other such aromatic shrubs B> mouth is clos- 
ed with an iron— ievo, which is filial up with barley 
steeped in nee-water, and covered with an invert- 
ed tiihdq which is secured all round with moist 
wheat-flour The vessel is now placed on slow* fire 
and left there for four hours, during which time the 
fumes of the ml impregnate the hurley; after which 
the barley is taken off and ground to powder, and 
being mixed with /♦/imW, 3 * 1 is used as an unguent for 
the -kin. You can now ‘judge for xmir^ If whether 
this pro par. turn is likely to leave a bud -mell behind 
or just tin* reverse. Afterwards, the bride's garments 
are placed in the same vessel and perfumed/' 

“Knowing as l do how sweet~*meinng baUhtir 
and sandal are, 1 can readily acknowledge the excel- 
enoe of the prescription/' said l. “ Tell me please 
what follows when the bride has fulfilled the period 

Of MlrtbJil/’ 

'’It is iollowed/' Mumia continued* u bv the 
marriage. That lav the bride fakes a hath which is 
dashed with scented waters, and wears the red tilak, 
which is a combination consisting of a very full skirt 

3f>T. A kind of jmW. 

An earthen jar with a narrow mouth. 

&*»{*. IU»in. 

Another (vrfunuh * 

dtil. An faiurotth hair-oti ealmolod from the immiafo ami other 

8«ch flower*. 
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with bodice and sleeves. And whereas before this 
she used only to wear a nathni , she now is made to 
put on a large gold not A, and other trinkets that she 
may have. 

“ The bridegroom and his party arrive usually 
between the hour of sunset and midnight, when the 
nikdh is read by the I need not describe 

more fully this part of the ceremony, as it is generally 
known. After the ijdh o tjul>ul m which, on the part 
of the bride, is of course conveyed through the medi- 
um of a r tkd or go-between, the dower is fixed. AH 
this occupies the long hours of the night, and next 
morning the bridegroom takes away his bride. After 
the marriage rite has been consummated, she returns 
the following day to her parents’ house. There she 
takes another bath, and now dons a tuh<mj{ Hi tilak. 
On the chant M, which popularly is the fourth day 
after the nikdh, the bridegroom comes again, and 
takes away his wife finally to her new home. 

“She wears the ndranji and tiluh of other colours 
for a year after her marriage, unless she in the mean- 
time become enciente, when of course she puts it off 
for a lighter garment. She also wears a aup&tld m 
of various colours, according to the season of the 
year, edged with lachM. m On the chauthi , she wears 

362. Usually a judge, but now-a-day* bis functions are confined 
to officiating at marriages, for which service he claims a 
certain fixed fee according to the means of the parties 
concerned. 

263. Proposal and acceptance. * *, 

364. Orange-coloured. 

366. Covering or scarf. 

366. Gold lace. 
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an angid w for the first time before leaving her parents’ 
boose : ber whole costume consisting of a kmnij or 
shift, paijmnd , tiluk y and dupattA. There, my girl,” 
said MumtA in concluding; 44 there yon have a brief 
account of a Pathan nilcah marriage. Mine was a 
jolly affair I hope yours may be a^ f if not jollier.** 

44 Thank you very much/’ said I ; “ and when it 
does take place, von will not be forgotten, fetiAti. Bat 
take my word, I shall certainly object to go into re- 
treat or submit myself to the harassing rites that then 
take place. Nor will they catch me blackening my 
teeth with mit$i : that is a method of enhancing one's 
personal charms with which I have no sympathy 
whatever. This child of yours/’ continued I, looking 
at little IntA, who was engaged marrying her dolls 
by the side of her mother ; 44 this child was horn after 
your marriage, I suppose ? She can hardly be three 
years old, and you aont look older than 20 ? ” 

44 You are not a good judge of age then/’ said 
MnrntA. 4i Inti was born a year after my marriage, 
and she is now six years old. I was altogether too 
young and inexperienced a mother to attend to her, 
and she was such a cry-baby ! Ammd did all for 
me, aud whenever she became too troublesome, the 
ghundaq was resorted to, and she soon became quiet” 

44 What a roundish sound that word has 1 It is 
trying to the throat to pronounce it What kind of a 
machine might it be ? said I, quite amused at this 
new instrument for getting rid of a squealing baby. 

44 0, the ghundaq is quite a Pathan device,” said 
she. “ There you can see two or three of them h&ng- 


867. Bodice. 
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nig on the peg. It is a long bag of coarse muslin, into 
which the cnild is wrapped and put in the cradle, 
both ends of the bag being tied up with katawa . 
It is left there for two or three hours to sleep or lie 
down quietly as it pleases; but generally the plan has 
a sedative effect upon the child, and it sleeps forever 
so long. Mansi must have often seen the ohunday, 
for it is a common thing among the Kohela Path&ns. 


CHAPTER L X X X 1 1 1 . 

A FRUITLESS SEARCH FOR THE LOST. 

When last we heard of FarhatV friend, the bill 
figure in black, a dark cloud hung over him; he la- 
boured under the suspicion of having had a hand in 
the disappearance of Zinat, if not actually of trepan- 
ing her to serve his own purpose*. Wo havo seen 
into what depths of sorrow he had # fallen at the dis- 
covery that Zinat was gone, and with what promp- 
titude he began the search after the missing girl. He 
scoured the left bank of the Khannaut from K&neb- 
ni-ka-b&gh to Chita tmA, and again down-stream to 
a point where that river falls into the Garni* But 
there was not a vestige, not a trace which could 
have furnished a clue to the prosecution of a further 
search. He then engaged the services of experienc- 
ed m<injhi$ m to dredge the river, from the poifttf 
where the mSnd had crossed to a distance of two or 

m. A boatman or oarsman, a special dan# of mm In India, 
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three miles downstream ; and he employed expert 
divers to sound the bed here and there in search of 
her corpse, if haply the conjecture that she had been 
drowned might prove correct. 

All these efforts, however, proved fruitless. At 
length dispirited, discouraged, sick at heart through 
anxiety, inward pain and hunger (for he had had no 
food during the last twenty-four hours ), he retraced 
his steps towards his home in the city. But on the 
way he halted, and fitting down by the ford where 
ho himself had crossed the previous evening, he was 
lost in thought and amazement at the reverse which 
had befallen the enterprise, in the prosecution of 
which he had so zealously joined his friend. 

The sun was now declining to the west, the dho~ 
/*tV, who usually wash in and about that spot, were 
drawing up their /n/m* and bundling up their 
clothes, when an old S<tJhu u * accosted him, and en- 
quired of him the cause of his apparent sorrow. “Oh, 
a groat sorrow has befallen me ; but why do you 
ask ? Can you tell mo anything V* “ What do you 
wish to know?” said the 8adlm. “ Are you the ra~ 
than who this morning was seen to tun up and down 
the bank, running as if he was being chased by 
devils, and slashing the air wildly with his naked 
scimitar ? n His interlocutor concluded that it must 
be no other than Farhat of whom the SAdhA was 
speaking* who, on discovering what had happened, 
had lost his reason, as he feared be would. “ In 
any case, 1 * mused he, “ l no more meet Farhat in 
life, until I can do so and present his beloved to him* 
By me h© has lost her, and I* am no Emnaxai PathAn 

BS9, A religious smectic of the Hindu faith. 
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if I do not spend the remainder of my unhappy life 
in searching for, until I have found, her. The un- 
merited reproach of massacring a kafir I could to- 
lerate ; I could look the judge in the face when 
charged with arson, but Farhat I cannot confront 
while this dark suspicion hangs over me, of having 

? roved false and untrue in mv friendship to him. 

hon knowest, 0 All-seeing, that this heart is true 
and those hands pure! O 2s\xzir~i~h‘t*iiq ( ! 37u do Thou 
help me to keep the vow which 1 here make that I 
shall not see my native land again or worship Thee 
in the old mosque under the green imU tree, until I 
have found my friend's beloved and restored her to 
his arms again. A uni, oh, that her ravisber might 
come within arm's length of me ! Then would he 
know what strength it has, rendered more 
now to strike the guilty to the earth !” 

He was lost in these reflections while the old 
ascetic surveyed him from bead to foot, and concluded 
that his objurations must refer to some grief that 
had befallen him recently. Ho repented his onestion : 
44 J fidrt,* 71 are you interested in the wonderful thing 
that happened this morning at this very spot where 
we are both standing ? tr 

44 What wonderful thing occurred ? ” moodily ask- 
ed the man in black. 

44 1 refer to the disappearance of a certain Bf- 
SAbab, who was going to leave her father's home 
unknown to her people, but her design miscarried 
through the dh*™ of her bereaved mother/' 

370. Lit; the troe aeer; a title of the Deity. 

371. Here the word signifies a 1 Masai man/ 

373, A pang or groan. It Is a Persian word of deep import . 
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“ Wbafc knowest thou of the matter ? Speak and 
I shall reward thee, ” again spoke the man m black. 

“Where the honour of a kannid m is concerned 
I accept no reward," replied the old man haughtily. 
“ But I wish to be-friend thee, for I can see through 
thoe, and am convinced that what has happened thon 
couldst not have prevented. It was so willed from 
Above." 

“ Say on then, bawaji ; tell me what you know of 
the matter if you know anything at all, and earn my 
heartfelt thanks.” 

“This much I can tell thee,” replied the S&dhii, 
“ that early this morning as I was bathing at this very 
spot engaged in my orisons, 1 perceived the Jhimart 
crossing a miidrux, and a tali figure in black following 
after it with rapid strides. I lost sight of them soon 
after, for in these days of public disorder it is nothing 
extraordinary to see mhbit'i* with women in them 
leaving the city for a safer refuge in the country. 
But a while after, as I was standing amid-stream la- 
ving the water for an offering to the rising luminary 
of the day, I perceived in the distance a man leading 
a woman by the arm ("bitauua-side. It was a tall, 
thin man dressed in white, and he seemed to be en- 
treating her to go along with him quietly or he would 
use force, while she faltered at every step and wept 
and called upon somebody whose name I could not 
catch, to come to her rescue. Bu,t her cries were lost 
in the morning bn»oze which had now sprung up, for 
when I looked up again they both were gone.” 

, , ** Was the tall man whom thou speakest of, bdbd, 
anything like me in his general appearance ?’* en- 
quired the man in black. * 


873. A daughter. 
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“No” was the reply. “ Tliou art tall but propor- 
tionately built, while the other was of lean figure and 
wore a white beard. The whole scene struck me as 
if it was a forced elopement of a woman who had 
been waylaid unexpectedly, and who would fain be 
rid of her captor.” 

“Chitauna-side saidst thou they went ?” again 
interrogated the man in black. “ Whore dost thou 
think they could have gone ?” 

11 How can 1 tell, baccha?” replied the old man. 
“The cut of his clothes would seem to betoken him 
a man from T>i lli-side, hut it does not necessarily fol- 
low from that that to Dilli they are gone/' 

“True, bawa,” Adjoined the man in black with 
great fervour; “thou hast tapped the sorrow of my 
heart; it is that woman whom I am in search of.'* 

“Is she thy wife or a sweetheart ?” 

“Neither, bawa; she is my friend’s beloved, and 
she has been spirited away from my charge. And I 
have vowed, maharaj* 74 not to re-visit this land until 
I have found her. Wilt thou he my guide ? Thy lips 
drop words of sincerity and commiseration ; thou 
seems to be acquainted with the country to which 
the robber belongs. Deign, therefore, to direct mo 
which route to take so as to reach the goal the? sooner* 
“Thou canst not track the felon unassisted, bach- 
chi/' said the Sidhu, “for thou as yet knowesi not 
the nature of the business or the arms with which he 
can be combated. The way is long and arduous, and 
the enterprise difficult and dangerous. 9 ’ Then taking 
off a tdimz m from his arm, he added; “Wear this In 

374, Maharaj lit : is great* king. The term Is applied to brahmin* 
in general, ami to ascetic* and holy men in {UtrtSctilar* 

375. An armlet. 
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token of my good will. Let it never find thee in a 
state of impurity or allied to those who own thb'k, m 
or have shed innocent blood. Rest in my hut to- 
night, and betimes rise and take thy jonrney. And 
when thou readiest the skirt of the plain beyond 
Lodhipur, thou shall bo directed.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

THE VERY FIRST CLUE. 

• 

So, after resting for the night on the banks of the 
Khannaut, the man in Hack took his departure ear- 
ly the next morning. He hud not travelled far 
’when* in crossing the sandy plain which lies beyond 
the lands of Lodhipur, he perceived an elderly man 
in a shirt of black coarse blanket sitting and tracing 
cabalistic signs with his finger on the ground. He 
at once recognised him as Masian-Sh&h, and* salut- 
ing him with marked respect, sat down beside him 
and watched the abstruse calculations upon which 
the durwesh seemed to be engaged. It was a diffi- 
cult problem apparently; for, after drawing a square 
and tracing two straight horizontal lines on it* and 
drawing other two }>erpendicular lines bisecting these 
at right angles* the whole of which formed a dia- 
gram consisting of twelve smaller squares* inscribed 
with numerals and esoteric names which* however, he 
could not read, the recluse set his right index-finger 
ftpon one* then upon another, and at once withdrew 
i£ and placed it between his teeth as if in deep con- 


376. Idolatry : the word has been explained before. 
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temptation. He did not notice or did not seem to 
notice the arrival of a visitor who, glad of the unex- 
pected meeting, was wishing with all eagerness to 
find an opportunity of spooking and opening his heart 
to him. Fully two or three hours were spent in this 
pastime, the hour of noon approached when the sun 
should reach his zenith. It struck the man in black 
that the midn was seeking some particular square in 
his diagram but which persistently eluded him. As 
he had been watching tlie game for a considerable 
time, impelled by something within, he suddenly 
placed his finger on a square which as yet had not 
been touched by the recluse. The latter started as 
from a reverie, and, fixing bis eyes sternly upon him, 
demanded what he wanted of him. 

“ Mian,’* said he, “ I am not unknown to yon 
neither can the affliction under whieh I labour be 
unknown to you. I seek that which is lost. Qive 
me your advioe and your blessing.” 

“The world is full of evil,” broke forth the seer; 
“and rebellion is but another name for idolatry. What 
are we all coming to ? The natural tie* between 
parent and child are severed rudely by the touch of 
the Evil one, and where the connections that follow 
ought to be attended with a blessing, the dh m of the 
distressed mother, the suppressed sigh of the injured 
father, mark the passage of the flying one with bant- 
ing cinders. Ah ! ” And the recluse was going to 
resume his parable when perceiving the trembling 
figure before him who with hands crossed on his 
bosom, had now raised his tearful eyes to heaved : ' 
“Heaven is with thee, baba,” said he softening. 


877. See ante 870. 
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^Though the enterprise be both long and difficult, 
thou hast fixed thy grasp upon the ganglia of the 
recreant. Ask no more questions but go where all 
the would is going to v — pointing with his finger to 
a point N. N. W. from the spot where he stood — 
“ there lies thy way. Go and seek the pillar of fire.” 

44 Condescend, Midn-S&hab, to tell me at least 
the name of the town or place to which I shall direct 
my way;” and the man in black bended down to 
touch his foot But there was no longer any Midn 
there ; ho had vanished, ami his interlocutor found 
himself standing alone in the open -plain, with the 
fierce rays of the mid-dav sun beating down upon 
his head. Hearing to n tope of trees which he per- 
ceived in the distance, he sat down and reflected upon 
the past, and upon the progress which be bad already 
achieve!. 

“Already two men, both of whom I doubt not 
were commanded to do so by the Power above, have 
blessed my enterprise. But one of them directs me 
to go east, and the other tells me to go west. What 
the place may be to which the recluses finger point- 
ed I cannot tell precisely; but judging from the des- 
cription given me of tfie robber by the old Sadhu, 
&tia coupling that fact with the direction which I have 
since received, I have no doubt hut that my desti- 
nation is Dilli. There the fight is raging for the 
sovereignty of Hindostan; there those tossed on the 
sea of desire by the winds of ambition have already 
gone, and there I too must go, not to accomplish any 
elfish object of my own but to discharge the respon- 
sibilities which friendship imposes upon me. O Thou 
Gracious Power t direct my Way, I beseech Thee, 
and bring me safely to the goal whioh T| ty servant 
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has set before me. I go forth without companion 
and without visible protection in these times of pub- 
lic insecurity, when the life of a man is not worth a 
straw. I take Thy Awful Name, which no one can 
take and be denied grace. O Karim kdrtdz,* 7 * pros- 
per my undertaking, I beseech Thee ! *' 

Thus did the man in black supplicate the Omni- 
potent Ruler of the universe, and his prayer was car- 
ried by his guardian angels before tiie throne, and 
presented before Him whose ears are always open to 
the prayer of faith. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

A SORTIE REPULSED. 

Firor — for by this name we propose to call in 
future the black knight— Flro* travelled on foot. 
Armed with sword, knife and pistol, the latter two 
of which were secured to his girdle, and his target 
thrown over his back, he held the former in his band, 
resting it on his right shoulder as was the habit w ith 
men-at-arms of that period. Of a manly figure and 
a dignified bearing, in whichever mm6 be rested for 
the night, his outward appearance commanded defer- 
ence and consideration from all. He was taken to 
be a sipdhi or adventurer, going to ‘ Hilll * to carve 
out a fortune for himself. Once at Badaon, and again 
at Bulandshahr and Meerut, he enquired of the tnab- 
farAni whether a tall thin man wearing a grey bentd* 
bad travelled that way, with a young woman who 


S78. The merciful worker; the Deity. 
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covered a duldi; bat he wan uniformly answered in 
the negative Of a truth, there were so few travel- 
lers passing in those days from town to town that 
the inns were almost starved out for custom. 

“No,” the mahtaram replied to his onery ; M no 
such wayfarers have passed ; hut, widu, M added she with 
anarch smile, “yon seem to be interested more in 
the fate of the young woman than her companion. 

I toll you that, when you reach Dilli, no one can be 
of greater assistance to you in this matter than wo- 
men. Employ, therefore, women to effect your pur- 
pose; for where man’s ingenuity fails, there the art 
and wdt of woman come into play.” 

When Firoy, reached Delhi, he at once proceeded 
to Fatehpuri-masjid, and having put aside nis arms, 
and laved his hands and feet in water from the reser- 
voir which stood in the centre of the courtyard, he 
performed the maphrib ki namaz? 7 * at the end of 
which he recited the munajat *** thanking Allah for 
bringing bin; safely to the great city, and imploring 
His aid in the further prosecution of his search. 

The streets were astir with the march of troops 
concentring on a position outside the walls, for the 
insurgents were about to make one of their sorties 
on the British entrenchments. Having taken up 
quarters in the Idgah-kl-sarAo which was nearest the 
Mori and Turkmin gates of the town, he resolved 
to follow in the wake of the army which was ap- 
pointed to give the attack the following day, the 14th 

170* The fourth of the serka of daily prayers prescribed lor the 
faithful. * 

380, Lit : the supplication following ike ritual worship, when 
the faithful may ask of the Diety what they please. 
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of July. Bakht-Khan of the Bareilly brigade, who 
had been appointed general as soon as he arrived at 
Delhi, commanded on this occasion, and he directed 
his attack simultaneoulv upon Hindu Rao’s house 
and the pic ket in Sahzi-Mandi. The force consisted of 
seven regiments of infantry, a lar^e body of cavalry, 
and several tiold-pieees. it wte a rm»t determined 
attack, supported moreover hy a heavy tin* of artillery 
from the walls. But it met with as equally determin- 
ed an opposition from the besiegers. The posts were 
rapidly reinforced as ><nm as they were attacked. It 
seemed that detachments from many regiments were 
hastily called out and brought up to the different 
points threatened, for uniforms of \ urious descriptions 
could be perceived mixed together at the same time. 

Many gallant feats were performed by either side. 
Genes to, an artillery officer in command of two gun«, 
was surprised hy a cloud of the insurgent cavalry. 
He had no support and could not use his guns, as 
they were limbered up. Ho tired four barrels of his 
revolver and killed two men, and then knocked a third 
off his horse by throwing his empty pistol at him. 
Two horsemen thereupon charged full tilt, and rolled 
him and his horse over. He got up, and seeing a 
at foot coming at him to cut him down, 
rushed at him, got inside his sword, and hit him full 

in the face with his fi*t At that moment he was 

~" r * — , — — — - — — — — •'*—>— — * — — 

Pandy is a sobriquet given by tbe European* of the |>criorP 
to the mutineer* in general. It was first applied to Manga!, 
a private of the 3t?h. B, K. 1. who sounded the first note gl 
the rebellion at Barrackpore. He is known in the history 
of the mutiny by the imtae of Manga! pattdy. The wend 
i* a corruption of PdndA one of the great septs of the tarafth 
mta community. 
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cot down from behind, and was only saved from 
slaughter by Faithful, a brother officer, who rode up t 
shot one sawar and sabred another, and then carried 
him off bleeding but safe* 

I)c Brett, another subaltern, was set upon by a 
burly pandv who knocked off his sword with his 
bayonet, and would the next moment have despatch- 
ed him, when a lancer dashed from behind and laid 
low the pandv, pinning him to the ground. His 
triumph was, however, short-lived; for before he 
could extricate his weapon which had buried itself 
in the ground, an insurgent sawar charged him, cut- 
ting him down w ith one stroke of his sabre 

The contest grew every moment very precarious, 
for the British troops which had been on the defen- 
sive till three o’clock, began to show signs of exhaus- 
tion. At length a column was formed at Hindu 
Kao's house under Brigadier Showers, consisting of 
one native and one European infantry, and six horse- 
artillery guns. Then commenced a double contest, 
the insurgents resisting doggedly and contesting the 

f round they had gained step bv step, until, after a 
eree struggle, they were driven back into the city. 
Though Firozhad an opportunity of marking the 
excellent fighting quality of the pandy — and their ( 
strength of limb and personal bravery were unques- 
tioned — he nevertheless could not fail to perceive 
how decidedly the insurgent leader was wanting in the 
knowledge of strategy. Ho lacked the requisite skill 
for handling a body of 10,000 men, and of directing 
his columns upon the various points open to attack, and 
supporting them with reserve^ where necessary* No 
sooner was a column repulsed than they showed want 
of the requisite nerve to give a second attack, and 
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follow it np with persistence and determination. 
Whereas the British, though few in numbers, wore 
animated with unflinching courage; united action 
was perceptible in their several operations, and the 
result of combination and abler generalship won 
them the daw Thew however, suffered severe losses, 
a large number of their junior officers having fallen. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

THE * PILLAR OF FIRE’. 

When Firoz returned to the same, he formed a 

E lan for his own future operations. He resolved to 
eep as much to himself as possible, for already he 
had heard remarks made that, being so well armed, 
hb ought to take a share in the fight for ‘din/ He 
had, however, no such intention. He had come to 
Delhi with a specific object which was not to engage 
in political schemes, and to that object he most keep 
without mixing himself tip in public affairs. Hie 
heart was set upon the accomplishment of his purpose* 
As soon therefore as it was day, the third day of 
his arrival, he sought for a quiet retreat in the suburbs, 
and, remembering the advice of the Meerut vuabtorani, 
summoned four hit ms to his presence. On enquir- 
ing from them what special qualifications they pos- 
sessed, one of them informed hint that she could 
describe to him the nature and character of a bird -op 
the wing. Another said that she was able to make 
a rent in the sky, and patch it The third assured 

SS2. A procure** or go between. 
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him that she could carry fire in cotton; and the fourth, 
that s he would fetch him water in a seive. 

lie marvelled at these varied accomplishments, 
but told them that his purpose was merely to obtain 
information concerning a certain pillar of fire that was 
somewhere in their city, and that lie would therefore 
not require the services of such clever women as they. 

The second day other two women waited on him, 
one of whom addressed him thus: “My name is Shir- 
kut f and I possess many qualifications; one of which 
is that I can blow a pinch of dust towards thy enemy, 
and destroy him in ah instant/' 

“But," remarked he; “though an enemy 1 have, 
my first care is to find him. Sure I am that he is 
somewhere in your city, and that he can l>e traced 
only when I have discovered the pillar of fire/’ 

“Nothing more easy than to lead thee to a fire 
that burns perpetually. (io to jahannam if thou wilt, 
and I will accompany thoe there. But,” continued she; 
4 T possess still greater qualifications than those I have 
enumerated. I can transform myself into a dog or a 
serpent, and I can do the same to thee likewise, if 
thou wilt permit me to use the means 1 consider best 
for the furtherance of thy plans/' 

While she spoke, her eyes glowed unconciously 
like two coal- of fire. Firoz felt somewhat uncom- 
fortable in her presence, for though she had the figure 
•of a woman, her voice wa# that of a man. a Thon 
possesses! rare virtues,” said he, ‘and 1 think I shall 
employ thee. And what are you able to do, nek- 
Ijakht ? n addressing the second woman who, old and 
bent, seemed to be a plain person in need of em- 
ployment. • 

replied Fahima, for that wti her name; 
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44 1 am tumble to rival the wonderful skill of the kutm 
who has just spoken. I am no kutni myself but an 
ordinary woman of the world, who ha** seen much 
affliction* and would do my best to relieve that of an- 
other, I can only promise to do my best to trace the 
object of your search, and may-be to shield you from 
imminent peril.” These last words she uttered glanc- 
ing significantly at the other woman. 

“Then you will do for me, my good woman,” said 
Firo«, struck by her transparent ingenuousness. “You 
are taken into my service from this minute, for I 
know that the clouds which thunder greatest arc those 
that rain least.” *** 

Days passed, and even months, and yet Firoz was 
no nearer the accomplishment of his purpose than the 
first day ot his arrival in Delhi. During the inter- 
val the citv had been stormed and taken by the Bri- 
tish, and tlie mutinous soldiery driven out, some to 
return to their homes, ami await in fear and tremb- 
ling the day of retribution that must surely come 
with the restoration of British rwwer over the land; 
others to swell the ranks of trie insurgents in the 
many cities which were still in their possession. He 
had as yet obtained no clue to the pillar of fire. 

One night he sauntered out, accompanied hjr 
his two confederates, for the discovery of a perpetual 
fire which Sbirkat informed him was maintained 
in a certain part of the city. She led him to a r»-* 
ined building in the open country, which at one time 
seemed to have been an idolatrous fane. Before he 
entered it, however, he felt for bis ttmis and repeated 
the 14 haul, and, grasping his scimitar which rang 


383. An eastern proverb. 
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against his shield, he cautiously stepped into a round 
chamber which was lighted by a taper suspended 
from the roof. Some four or live slmdowy forms 
sat round a log-fire, and the chief among them recited 
something in inaudible whispers, and every now and 
again threw a jwdlet into the fire which blazed up and 
emitted a fleshy odour. 

Firoz suspected he had fallen among burglars, 
but Shir kat whisjwred to him: “ How fortunate 1 
You have before you the j perpetual fire: but not only 
that, we have before us company who, if you follow 
up my advice diligently, will load us to a place from 
which your ' pillar of fire" will be plainly visible. 
But before wo do anything, look round the chamber 
and assure yourself that there are no armed men here, 
arid no arms of any kind. You only have weapons, 
and could, if you liked, cut down every one of those 
present, and meet no opposition.” # 

* A Thou sa ves t* truly,” observed Firoz ; 44 but 
proceed.” 

“ Can yon not perceive any object in the room” — 
interrogated Shirk at — u any object other than men? 
Can yon not see the carcase of a black dog ?** 

** I do see that/* remarked Firoz " A curious 
article of furniture for such a place ! What do they 
propose to do with it ? And, l can hear distinctly 
the hiss of a serpent?” 

“ Your observations are very correct,” said Shirks! 
u As to that dog, he will presently prove of immense 
advantage to us, if you will only &e guided by what 
I tell you. You must permit me to transform yon 
into a block dog.” * 

u Daughter of Ibiis ! ” criod Firoz in anger. 

58 
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* Darest thon propose so anholy a thing to a true be- 

“ There is no occasion to raise yonr voice, sir, or 
to be angry,” suggested she calmly. “I ought to have 
been plainer. It is necessary for yon to throw aside 
yonr present hotly, aud let me cause your spirit to 
enter that carcase. The dog will be resuscitated, 
and in his rage will overpower that man mumbling 
over his beads, and will enforce his commands on 
him. He alone possesses the secret of the ‘pillar of 
fire.’ I place before you the means of encompassing 
your object in a moment of time. The proposition 
may appear strange and fantastic, but 1 can show 
you how it can be done.” 

She at once lay down by the side of the carcase, 
and, covering her face with her right hand, while 
the other rested on the head of the dog, she drew a 
deep sigh. Suddenly as if by magic, the carcase 
palpitated, shook itself and rose on its feet, and began 
to gambol about in the room. The animal approach* 
ed Firoz, and placed his head against his knees, and 
began to whine as a mark of affection. He wonder- 
ed at the spectacle, but suddenly feeling as if some- 
body from behind was tagging at his scimitar, he 
turned round and siezed the arms of Fahimi, who 
was trying to draw the weapon from its scabbard. 
“What meanest thon by this act, thon contemptible 
crone?” 

“ Draw thy swoTd, midn, and kill that dog; take 
old Fahim&’s advice, or yon will be sorry.” 

“ Stop that sorry tongne of thine and take no 
more liberties with my weapons, or it will go ill with 
thee,” raged Firoz. 
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Then turning round again, he was again lost in 
admiration at the feat performed by Shirkat, and to 
make sore that it was no delusion practised on bis 
senses, he kicked her corpse which showed not the 
least sign of life. 

The dog now glared with hungry eyes at the 
mumbling priest, who began to cower and mani- 
fest signs of fear. It was a weird scene, and impressed 
itself powerfully on his imagination. After this, the 
dog camo and lay down in the same posture which the 
carcase had occupied, and in an instant Shirkat rose 
to her feet again. 

“ Are you now convinced, sahab, of the truth of 
my assertions, and are you prepared to apply the test 
to yourself?” she asked. 

Piroz was under the influence of a spell. He 
expressed himself willing to go through the opera- 
tion, on condition that she guaranteed his safety; and, 
moreover, he would not put away his arms from him. 

‘‘Retain your arms by all means,” said she; “but 
everything else you may have on your person must 
be removed.” 

“ Agreed," said he, and stretched himself by the 
side of the carcase. 

“The spell cannot work,” she told him, “ until the 
thing you have on your arm is removed.” He under- 
stood her to mean the tuwiz which he wore on his fight 
arm. He took it off and gave it to her. Sho took 
it.and was going to fling it into the fire, when FahimA 
who had been watching the whole scene with fixed 
attention, siezed her hand and* with great dexterity 
wrenched it from her grasp. Though #he looked 
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daggers at her, not wishinir, however, to raise any 
suspicion of her good faith in the mind of Firoz, 
she stifled her resentment for a time. 

Immediately the dog stood on his legs again. 
A truly wonderful scene followed. Shirkat, now no 
longer a woman, re-npnenml in the form of a tall, 
lean, bearded man, and pursued the dog round and 
round thoroom. while the shadowy forms that hitherto 
had sat motionlsss round the fire, did likewise, throw- 
ing halls of fire at him. The dog hunted on all sides, 
flew for protection to the only individual in the room 
who had remained passive during this hot chase, 
namely Fahima. 

“Quick,” slid Fahima, “touch that human corpse;" 
and she instantly drew his scimitar from its sheath, 
and made with it a small incision in his -kin. Hardlv 
had the first drop of blood issued from the wound, 
when the lifeless body of Firoz was animated again. 
He jumped up on his feet. and. as Fahima threw the 
fawis round his arm, he drew his scimitar and rrfh tilt 
against the whilom Shirkat, who, however, in the 
twinkling of an eye passed himself into the dog’s 
carcase and rushed out of the house. At the same 
time the whole scene was dissolved ; the mumbling 
priest and the shadowy forms were no more. There 
stood only Firoz and Fahima. the former wondering 
at the change in himself, and the different object* 
which bin quickened sense s now began to perwnre. 
At the same time, a prodigious anaoonda, who bad 
been hissing all the while from a oxiroer of the room, 
slowly uncoiled itself, and,- stretching out its scaly 
length, began to maks its wav towards the mins of 
old Delhi, 
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“Quick* Film, quick !” cried Fahimi again; 
44 follow that reptile with rapid steps. If thou cans* 
overtake him and cut him down with one blow of 
thy scimitar, thou hast conquered; but let him not he 
lost sight of at any rate/’ As they proceeded, the rust- 
ling sound prod need by the motion of the huge reptile 
guiding them on, they came to a building among 
the ruins of old Delhi, which from its appearance 
was the tornb of a saint; for it was lighted supernatu- 
rally, though it was now the latter part of the night. 
Mere they made a halt; the serpent glided down a 
deep valley and was no more seen. But lo ! a pillar 
of fire rose from the bottom of the valley, casting a 
lurid light over the surrounding desolation, for the 
ground for miles round was not lung but dilapidated 
buildings ami obi tombs. Suddenly Fa hi mas visage 
was changed, and Firux recognised in her altered 
form the old Sadlnt who had met him at the Khan- 
nan t, and lead blessed hi* enterprise* Pumb-fonnded, 
terror-stricken, appalled at the sight of his earliest 
fVidiid, he threw himself on the ground, and touched 
the feet of bis faithful guide, while he exclaimed : 
44 Pardon me, bairu* for my indiscretions ! i owe my 
life to thee ! M 

44 Be easy, hntrha ! '* answered he* 41 Half the 
work is done; there is the pillar of tire which thou 
aeekest P* # 


END OF FART 111. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI I- 

RECALLED FROM RANISHMKST. 

While those determined effort* were being made by 
FarhntY friend to seek that wlnYh was U>*t, lie bin self 
was just beginning to m over from the effort of the 
great shook which he hud Mi'tutncd. For several 
months he was lost sight of entirely by his friends, 
who, though they knew they incurred the risk of the 
NawahY heavy displeasure by communicating with 
him, nevertheless could not stifle the promptings of 
natural affection. And they could not also ignore the 
fact that, whatever share he might have had in the 
disap|>earance of Zinur, he did not seem to have bane- 
fitted bv it at all; for while he was raving mad and 
wandered about homeless and forlorn, she probably 
was in the possession of another, if really she was 
not drowned w the Khannaut, The story of her 
elopement, and the eventful passage of the Kh&nnaut 
in the course of the flight, was known to every one; 
and they also knew that Far hat was not with her 
when she left her father's home, nor during the 
passage of the river, nor yet when she was mysterious* 
ly taken away from the nurfmL So they were ready 
to make out a strong case in favor of the voting 
man, and they eventually prevailed upon the $uwab 
so far as to cause the edict of banishment to be 
annulled. The Nawab, however, strenuously refused 
to see again the destroyer of hia daughter, though 
be permitted him to ro-hroaft the Khannaut, and visit 
his father's home and his friends in the city. 
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WajihuM and he had been intimate at one time, 
for the youths had read the same books and under 
the same master. Though he was oftener in the 
jungles at night than in the purlieus of civilized 
society, ho novorthelesl began to pay frequent visits 
at Kothiwair*. He spoke little, but used to sit down 
and listen quietly to the learned disquisitions which 
his friend gave upon the different subjects which 
engaged the attention of the company at that period. 
There had been stories told of jinn, of foul spirits 
and of the pranks they played, and the mischief 
which they wrought among human beings. 

One evening, as thev all sat round a cheerful fire — 
it was the month of February when the north-west- 
erly winds blow chill and cutting over the country 
of Hohelkhand She ran Kluin proposed to renew 
the former discussion; and lie requested his nephew 
to tell them what Magic was, and how to distinguish 
it from the more perfect knowledge of the Most High. 
4 * And," added Arnjud, “ Wtuiu wall also be able to 
tell us some of the means by which the malign in- 
fluences which afflict mankind can be got rid of.” 

44 The subject which you have set before me,'* 
answered Wujihulla. 44 is a difficult one. It is not 

! >art of our earlier reading, though 1 have, since we 
wgtm to talk of these matters, taken pains to collate 
some facts, and which 1 hope to lay before you this 
evening. Anything that I can say, however, will be 
open to correction, and as Maulvi Sahab honours me 
with being one of my audience, he will, I feel sure, 
correct any inaccuracies that may strike him.” 
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CHAPTEB LXX1VIII. 


MAGIC V 

“According to one celebrated commentator, Sahr 
or magic is something abstruse, the causes of which 
are esoteric; or that occult cause or agency by means 
of which man can acquire power over operations 
which are at once wonderful and extraordinary, and 
for which purpose ho must secure the assistance of 
supernatural agency ( or the devils ). And as there 
are many esoteric causes in nature, so there are 
several kinds of Sahr or magic. 

“Some of them are the following: — 

(1) One of them is called Kulddnian or tahr-i- 
Brfbul, to defeat which the prophet Abraham was 
born. It is an excellent species of magic, and owes 
its origin to Hdrut and J/drut, tho two disobedient 
angels, about whom however I cannot speak more 
precisely at present. It is employed chiefly for the 
purpose of subduing the spirit-world to the power of 
the operator’s will. 

(2) Another kind of magic is that employed to 
subdue the genii and the evil spirits. It is compara- 
tively easy of acquisition. For that purpose, it i* 
necessary to supplicate the asterisms which preside 
over those powers ami to weep before them; also to 
make offerings and sacrifices to them, and to plane 
before them perfumes and aromatic shrubs. 

(3) The third class of magic is known as Bit. * 
Haying sought out the corpse of a man who, 

while living, was possessed of a strong mind and an 



extraordinary degree of con rage and physical daring, 
by the. use of certain formula; indicative of the great- 
ness of. and reverencfe due to, Bhaw&ni, to Hanum&n 
and others, the departed spirit is drawn towards the 
operator; the effect of which spell, aided by the votive 
offerings made, is that the spirit becomes subject to 
him, and will attend slavishly to all that is required 
of it to do. The spirits thus invoked are generally 
the foul spirits of the Hindus and other unbelievers, 
who are foredoomed to perdition. 

( 4) The fourth class of magic is that termed 
Ashdl*-i-auhdm. It was greatly in vogue formerly 
among the aboriginal inhabitants of our country but 
has since fallen into disuetude, and is now no longer 
kuown or practised. It is also designated Tadtiq-vl 
wafmi, and is dependent solely upon the power of the 
imagination. This was the form of it. The operator 
having drawn a picture of the object desired, and 
having placed it before himself, he used to causo his 
apprehension to go forth for the acquisition of the 
reality ; and by the power of abstinence and retire- 
ment, the desired object was gained. 

(5) Ilm-i-timid is another class of magic. It signi- 
fies tho power possessed by the operator of transfer- 
ing his own spirit into the dead body of another, 
and to cause it to assume any form he pleases, and to 
travel any given distance over space in a moment of 
time. The essential condition for the acquisition of 
this power, however, is to recognise the superior 
force of man’s will over the spirit-world, and to reject 
all their abject professions of subordination and igno- 
rance; otherwise they will either refuse to become 
entirely subject to him or will throw off his yoke 
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whenever they can take him at a disadvantage; and 
thus the object of the spell will bo defeated." 

Wajihuila paused to take breath. His brother 
Amjad enquired : 

“Are these the only classes of magic known to 
the learned, hhata ?" 

“No," he replied; “there are others; such as the 
KttWdn the the .SV//oi,the Falnkiti* the Cnmria , 

the Tasbitd , the MurakhUt* and several others. 
These, in their concrete or relative forms, are brought 
into play in working most of the spells or charms 
used by the professors of the art, but we haven't the 
time to speak of them all. 

44 But you will describe to me please, the form and 
manner of invoking the heavenly bodies, and so by 
their means of acquiring power over the genii and 
spirit-world?" spoke Farhat, looking at WajihullA 
earnestly. 

44 That i will, if only for curiosity’s sake," an- 
swered Wajihuila; “for you must know that the sci- 
ence is altogether repugnant to the feelings of an 
orthodox Musalman; nay, the practice is heterodox 
and the words used blasphemous, and no true believer 
will be found to utter them. At any rate since yon 
are anxious to hear it, l shall give you the formulae. 

44 To subdue the spirit-world, it is necessary first 
to obtain power over the Moon, and through her 
over Mercury, and so on. The following formula is 
used for invoking the Moon : 

*0 king, generous, ehief-showerer of mercies, and 
sender of mercies, and bestower of bounties on tfti 
below 1 * t 

u The formula for invoking the planet Mercury is 
perhaps still stronger; it is as follows : — 
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4 All those things which are for my good are 
derived from thee, and all those things which drive 
the evil from me are of thee !’ ” 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

CBALfUBAX MAOIC. 

“ Yo!i have mi vet spoken. my boy/' observed 
8h«'*ran Kh&n, “about the origin of magic. Did you 
not sav that one form of it originated from JJdrut 
and Afd rut ? '* 

" Y m f I did/* answered Wajihulla. 44 An eminent 
commentator says that magic came into the world by 
two means. Firstly, when Hazrat Suleiman ( on 
whom be peace ! ) reigned on earth, the devils used to 
intermix freely with human beings and the latter 
acquired the knowledge of it from tlie former. The 
children of Isrutl, forsaking the precepts of their reli- 

S ion. began during the period of their decadence to 
evote greater attention to the study of magic; nay, 
they went so far as to assert that they had learnt it 
from Ha?, rat Suleiman, who, they further had the 
temerity to assert, possessed power over both man and 
the genii bemuse of his perfect knowledge of magic. 
This, however, is an error, for the knowledge possess** 
ed by that sago monarch and unrivalled thinker was 
derived from the w isdom and understanding which the 
Almighty Giver had endowed him with; and though 
I have no doubt that among his numerous accom- 
plishments was a knowledge of magic also, it was 
never used by him in the sense that we speak of it 
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now. For he had no need to use it in that sense, 
the wisdom with which he had been endowed from 
Above embracing all knowledge, both past and pre- 
sent. 

“Secondly, Hdrut and Mdrtit taught the science 
of magic to the children of men. Their story is a 
very interesting one, and I -shall therefore relate it 
to you with as close regard, however, to brevity and 
comprehensiveness as possible. 

“ I have alluded to them as being the authors of 
Knlddnian magic. The history belongs to the ago 
of the prophet Idris, 1 who flourished a century after 
Adain. He was born in the country of Shdin. An- 
other tradition is that Adam died when had Idris 
attained the age of 360. The majority believe that he 
was the first to hold the prophetic office after Adam, 
and that he prophesied during a period of one hundred 
and five years. He received thirty messages from 
Heaven . 

“ When the sins of the posterity of Adam began 
to reach up to Heaven, the murder of Hibil by ms 
brother C'-ain boing one, there arose a debate among 
the angelic host, the result of which was that the Great 
Father sent, two of the angels down to exercise domi- 
nion over the earth, and to administer justice and 
adjudicate other causes among the sons of men. 
One of them was named 4 Gharrd ’ and the other 
l Ghardyd .’ Among other matters in which they were 
instructed, they wore strictly enjoined to abstain 
from idolatry, murder, adultery, and drunkenness. 
For a long period these two delegate-angels main 1 
tained an upright course of conduct, dispensing even 


1. See App: XXIV. 
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justice and settling causes to the general satisfaction 
of mankind. 

44 One day while they were engaged in adjusting 
a cause of uncommon difficulty, a woman, beautiful 
of person and eloquent of speech, named Zohri , en- 
tered the judgment-ball, and sought redress against 
her husband. Her sweet words and pretty face dis- 
turbed the serenity of their minds, and they both 
lost their hearts to her. Love caused one to sink his 
foot in a quicksand, and the other to place his hand 
on his heart. They therefore delayed the completion 
of her suit. 

“Next day, she — the beautiful, the heart-stealer — 
came again. Both her angel-judges received her in 
a private room, and disclosed to her the secret of 
their hearts. She heard, and, with a languishing air 
and coy speech, answered them thus: ‘Your religion is 
different from mine. Besides that, my husband has 
a very jealous disposition; if he comes to know that 1 
have been visiting you privately and have held in- 
tercourse with you, he will kill me. if you wish 
therefore to possess me, you must fall down before 
the idol which is the object of my worship, and pay 
adoration to it. And if you wish to slake your thirst 
for my society at the fountain of pleasure, you must 
slay my husband, the thorn of whose oppression has 
torn my heart and left it bleeding/ 

“The angels said: ‘Allah be onr refuge! To wor- 
ship any other than the True One would be a great 
sin, and to kill any one without cause would be a base 
and abominable act: we cannot fulfil either of these 
Conditions/ Sho — the beloved object, the heart-steal- 
er — withdrew after throwing.upon them this taunt: 
‘ If you were going after all to look to the end! why 
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did von take up with the name and profession* of 
Love, and bring discredit upon lK>th?’ 

“ The two being now fairly struck, anxiety and 
disquietude siezed their minds, and the violenee 
of their passion overcame the better part of their 
judgment. Accordingly, tliov sent her a message to 
say that they would be her guests the following eve- 
ning; and received her reply: 4 Come without the 
least hesitation or scruple; 1 will be ready for you/ 

“ Meanwhile she, having sumptuously furnished 
her private chamber and adorned it with all manner 
of attractive objects; and having, as was her wont, 
spread a soft luxurious seat for them, and placed by 
the side thereof three or four flagons of wine, await- 
ed their coming. When they two, with burning 
hearts and the helm of the ship of their reason gone, 
arrived at the house of their beloved, hot desire and 
the fire which raged within them having made them 
impatient,- they exclaimed; ‘The moment is propi- 
tious, come and sit down near us; such an opporttt* 
nity is not likely to recur again/ She replied* *X 
place four things before you; choose one of them; — 
(1 ) either fall down and worship mv idol; (4) of, kill 
my husband; (3) or, touch me the (4) 

or, lastly, drink this wine/ 

“They both began to argue among themselves : 
‘Idolatry and murder are great sins, and we ought 
therefore to abstain from ihem; and as to the 
Azam, it is a secret of the Most High, and wo mxmt 
not reveal it to any one. Whereas to drink witto is 

2. A mysterious text, or wand, or formula whsch it is mH no 
body knows. Allah ha# withheld it from own m Hie mm 
way mhchm withheiAfrom them a know ledge of the day of 
their death. means, HUsraily, the Great Name* 
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an easy sin, and cannot harm us so much as the 
others 2 let us do that/ They thus having come to a 
resolution, wit down at ease in the midst of pleasure, 
and began to drink the wine. They failed to discern 
the eye of the Just Accountant who wa* watching 
over their actions, but drank and lost the even balance 
of their minds. Other effects speedily followed. 
They fell down and paid adoration to her idol, they 
murdered her husband, and communicated to her the 
Lm-i»dz*tm % by the help of which, tradition says, she 
flew up to heaven and became one of the planets 3 

** When the v had recovered from the effects of 
the wine, they began to be sad over wlmt they hud 
done, and the change which had come over them. 
They now repaired to Idris, and entreated him to 
pray and intercede for them with the Great Father, 
so that their sins might be pardoned. The prophet 
being commissioned thereto, delivered the following 
message to ilu m : * The Great and Holy One places 
two alternatives before you; choose you one of them, — 
either be punished on earth, or at the last daw' They 
therefore chow* the former; * because/ said they, ‘the 
world is transitory and perishable, whereas the world 
which will have its commencement from the last day, 
will be eternal and everlasting/ 

“ Jihrail 4 was now commanded by the Great 
Father to descend to earth, who having come down 
said to them ; ‘Your names are changed— (rAornf 
will be called fidr&t y and G/merfyd, Mdnit* And he 
tied them with iron chains, and suspended them head 
foremost in the great well of Babul which burns 

■ - - A..... - Yft ... 1 . 

ft. Mm Is the Amble name to the planet Vein* 

4. The angel Gabriel, * 
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with perennial fire, each of the holv angels being 
commissioned to go every day and beat them by 
turns with fiery lashes.” 

“ Wah khnh ! ” * exclaimed every one. “Wbat 
an instructive tale of disobedience punished !” 

“Woman," observed Mangal Khnn; “woman, 
yon see, was at the bottom of it all : woman is all- 
powerful, woman is more powerful than wine ! ” 

“No doubt, vou speak from experience,” observed 
Sh&ran Khan. “But, mv bov,” continued he address- 
ing Wajihtilla; “yon liave not yet come to the 
origin of magic ?” 


CHAPTER XC. 

80MB TALISMANS DBSCRIBKO. 

“ I promised to trace the history of one class of 
magic, the ktddAnian, to the disolanlient angels,” 
began Wajihulla. “The jins and the devils go to 
iidrut and Mdrut to learn spells from them, ana they 
come and practise the same upon human beings. 

“ In ancient times, the sons of men also used to 
visit them and take lessons from them in the science 
of magic. Thus during the reign of Namrtid,* the 
philosophers of BAbul 5 6 7 8 made several tiltimt • which 
no one could comprehend.” 

5. Wdl done 1 Excellent t • 

6. Nimrod. 

7. Babel or Babylon. • 

8. A talisman or spell. The idea conveyed is, however, that 
of a mechanical contrivance or aatomatoo. 
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u Be so good, mhibzdile, as to describe some of 
them,” said Amjads maulvi. 

44 1 shall not weary the audience,” replied Waji- 
hulli, 41 by any long descriptions but will oblige you* 
Jtmal >, by alluding to some of them as briefly as 
jKissible. 

Tilism first : — One of them was a cistern con- 
structed outside the city walls, on the margin of which 
an image of marble or copper was erected by them. 
Whenever an emissary or a thief gained admittance 
into the city, this image used to raise the inhabitants 
bv the great noise which it made, so that in the end 
the common enemy was caught and brought to 
justice. 

TiUsm second : — They made a drum which was 
brought to the following use. If a person had lost a 
thing and suspected any one of stealing it, he brought 
the suspect down to the place and requested him to 
beat the drum. If he happened to be the thief, his 
name and place were at once declared; but, if other- 
wise, the drum refused to give a sound. 

Tilt's m third ; — Another commentator speaks of 
it as a tambourine which, when beaten, declared the 
name and address of the thief, as well as the name of 
the rightful ow ner of the article. 

TiUsm fourth : — They also made a marvellous 
mirror, which was consulted by those who had friends 
and relatives abroad. It declared to them their con- 
dition and whereabouts, but one of the rules was that 
it should only be consulted on a fixed day of the year. 

* TiUsm fifth A reservoir was constructed for the 
purpose of being used by Namrud on the Occasion of 
nis public entertainments. Once a year the more rm~ 
peetable inhabitants of the city gathered together, and 
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threw into it the eatables and drinkables which they 
had brought with them. After enjoying themselves 
in such ways as they pleased, at the time of leaving 
the persons appointed for the purpose drew out anu 
served to the people. Those who had thrown in 
milk, honev, or sugar received hack the very same 
substances to their share, though ah the while they 
had been mixed together and were dissolved by the 
action of water. 

u Til ism sixth : — A tank was constructed for the 
purpose of administering justice,* both civil and cri- 
minal. For instance, if two persons had a cause 
between each other ami could not come to terms, 
because each took a favourable view of his own case 
and thus self-interest rendered him incapable of 
separating the truth from falsehood, they both entered 
the water together, which rose up no higher than 
the w aist of the one who had the right on his side; 
but it passed over the head of, and drowned, the other 
party unless meanwhile be confessed the wrong which 
be had intended to do to his fellow-man. 

w Tili&m seventh :— 1 They had traced accurate maps 
of the groat cities under Namrud s sway, on the banks 
of the river on which the Capital stood. The most 
remarkable feature about this c olossal chart was that 
whenever the governor of any one province set ujp 
the standard of revolt against the monarch’s authori- 
ty, he directed the sluices to be opened and submerg- 
ed that part of the map where the city was ait yaffil, 
the effect of which was that a aunoifaineou* dotage 
overwhelmed the rebellions city and all those in it* 4 

44 TiUim eighth : — They caused a tree to grow tn 
the king’s palace, so Urge that all who came to it had 
the benefit of its shade. It could give shelter to as 
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many as a million, but withdrew its shade at once 
no sooner that number was exceeded. 

** Tilirnn ninth : — They made and set up outside the 
walls a stone image of such marvellous power that 
it prevented all wild or carnivorous animals from 
entering within the city precincts. 

“ Til ism tenth : — The tomb of Nushfrwan the Just 
stands on the summit of a hill in the outskirts of 
the city of Madam. The philosophers made severel 
tit is ms there. I will mention one or two of them. 

(«#) The tomb is guarded by four armed horse- 
men. who, as soon as any one approaches, rush at him 
with their drawn swords, and he can only save him- 
self from being killed if he at once retraces his steps, 
and retires from the spot with the same circumspec- 
tion as he had entered it. 

ih) Another is something like it. In the vault 
where the king reposes are to lie seen four naked 
swords, whi. h revolve night and day like the turn- 
ing-wheel of a potter, and with such velocity that 
any one coming within reach of them is instantly 
cut to pieces. For this reason the spot is unap- 
proachable. History records, however, that Matmin 
Rashid made a league with one of the watchers 
of the tomb, < who understood the art of defeating 
the tilmn, having acquired it as a hereditary gift 
from his parents, ) and that he was thus enabled to 
explore tho vault He entered it in the company of 
the watcher, and beheld NushirwAn sitting on a 
throne of gold in the same way as if he had been 
’living, ifis bodily appearance was perfect— the 
effect of the unguents which, the philosophers of the 
period had rubbed on him; the only sign of decay 
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to be observed was in his robes which were shedding 
gradually. 

‘ 4 Mimiin Rashid with his own hands caused the 
king to wear a new costly robe odorous of sweet 
smells; but while he was doing so, he descried a 
golden tablet under his thigh, which on taking up 
and reading, he understood the contents of the same. 
They were to the effect that one of too khalifa* of 
the Abbasia dynasty should visit the king in his tomb, 
and would cause him to wear a fragrant robe. 4 My 
only regret is 1 — thus he read in the tablet — 4 my 
regret is that my spirit will then no longer he in my 
body, so that I might receive him with suitahk* dig- 
nity and entertain him hospitably. I have neverthe- 
less made some amends for this inevitable omission 
by cansing to he inhumed for his sake large treasures 
in the left side of this vault. Let him remove them 
and use the money, and let him excuse me, for I am 
no longer among the living to perform the rites of 
hospitality.’ 

44 Mamun Rashid was greatly astonished at tbit 
discovery and having dug at the spot indicated, be 
lound immense treasures hidden away there and 
which he was glad to appropriate : thus laying the 
foundation of the great wealth for which the mufld 
Abbas were so celebrated/’ 
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CHAPTER XOI. 

HOW TO DKFKAT A SPKIX 

“ But surely,’* remarked Hingan-Khan, “though 
magic exists perhaps as a necessary evil in the world, 
the All-ruling power has provided means for allevia- 
ting the effects of spells and charms and such like 
devices of the evil one, if not for neutralizing and 
defeating their influence altogether ?” 

“Certainly,'’ answered Wajihulla. “There is no 
evil in the world that cannot be cured, provided tho 
means employed is the right one.** 

“Th >re was, for instance, the Aghori who lived in 
G ala b- Bari before these troubles came, and who 
professed to exorcise devils bv breathing certain spells 
over the afflict.*! which he alone professed to know,” 
said Mangal-kh&n. 

“ Charlatans there arc many who pretend to know 
more than they really do,” replied Wajihulla; “hot 
the science of removing the influence of spells is per- 
haps more difficult of acquisition than the art of work- 
ing them. As 1 before remarked, the Book teaches 
us that prayer is the great lever by which the assis- 
tance of Heaven may be obtained, and the assaults of 
the great enemy of mankind combated with success.” 

“Quite true, mhabzddt," said the maulvi ; “but 
pray tell ns something of the men who profess to 
Wow the art of driving out evil spirits.” 

“There are two species of operators,” replied 
WajihullA, “who may be employed to exorcise Jim 
and evil spirits, or to defeat spells; they areknofen as 
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Amil* and KdmiL 10 I purposely leave out of account 
the village bhapat or sednd, 11 who is popularly be- 
lieved by his ignorant dupes to possess the j»ower of 
divination or of exorcising evil spirits* 

“The kdmil are men given to prayer and the pure 
worship of the Creator; these have arrived to per- 
fection, and possess from that very fact plenary sway 
over the created things of the world. On the other 
hand, those who in order to subdue the will of man 
or the jinnut use texts or spells of kinds, are called 
amils. 

“Amal 1 * is of two kinds ~vlm u or sijli: H tfae latter 
is also known as mhr or magic. 

M The ulwi amal is of several kinds, — in some the 
name of the Great God is taken; in others, texts aro 
read from the Book, or prayers in a different fashion. 
To become an ulwi operator, one must draw a chilld 1 * 
and become strictly subject to a certain prescribed 
ritual for a period of forty days, as the name imports* 

44 First and foremost, it is his bounden duty to 
pay the zakdi ( offerings ) of the t wenty-eight letters 
Of the alphabet; afterwards he can use any amal he 
pleases, and it will prove effectual. Otherwise he will 
run the risk of being caught by the rai&t y and so end 
by losing his life. By rajdt I mean that while read- 
ing an amal , the novice through some irregularity 
or other becomes inattentive to the subject of study* 

S. Lit • Pnfc'tiser. 

10, Lit i Perfect : both the*e terns have t>een explained alreatlf . 

11, Bee note in Apiicmtix XXV. 

12, Act. operation, sway. * 

IS. Bamd. 

14. Profane. 

15. Forty days, r 
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u There are several methods of paving the zakdL 
The easiest of them is this: let him take op one^ letter 
and recite it with regularity 4444 times daily, joined 
with the name of the muwakldl or tutelary angel. 1 * 
He must at the same time, while engaged in the 
pious exercise, leave off animal flesh, as also assafmtida 
and certain vegetable substances, such as garlic, 
onions etc : 

“The nlwt amal is again sub-divided into jaMli 17 
and jamdlL l§ The former requires extreme strictness 
in the observance of the rules, otherwise the operator 
runs risk of losing his life. For instance, the hour 
of the day or night when the novice begins to read the 
first day, that is the very hour when ho must engage 
in the exercise throughout the period of forty days, 
and he must read every day sitting on the very same 
spot, which he used the first day. He should choose 
to begin in the latter or waxing part of the lunar 
month* in preference to the former or waning half. 
Before he begins, he must trace a circle round him- 
self in the ground, which he ought to be careful to 
enter with his shoes off and his person in a state of 
purity. While reading, his attention must be con- 
centrated upon the object in view. Another essential 
condition to the success of the undertaking is, that 
the novice must first obtain the permission of a 
well-known master of the art before he begins, or 
some evil consequence may befal him. 

“ The dmil who wishes to gain proficiency in his 
art must master the secret of the Journal 1 * calculation 

*16. See Appendix XXVL 
*7* Lit : majestic, glorious. 
tS. Lit : Beautiful, elegant * 

IS. Jwmml is the art of reckoning by abjad. 

61 
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or the Ahjad *° numerals, for unless he he an adept 
at this, he cannot inscribe the squares of his naqsh or 
diagrams. Eight words comprise the Ahjad calendar. 
I give them, with their meanings 

Ahjad xe I have commenced. 

Ilaxncaz =*= Found. 

Eutti =1 have comprehends 
Kalman *1 have spoken. 

Safas a* He has learnt. 

Qarshat =1 have arranged. 

Sakkhaz x= I hold in view. 

Zazzaqh =1 have finished. 
u The professors of the science of Jafar* 1 which 
is a higher species of flamal* 7 or the art of foretelling 
with the dice, hold the calendar to consist of seven 
words only, each consisting of four letters.” 3 Each 
of the seven words hears some connection with the 
seven planets. Of the 28 letters, 7 are dlishi (or 
fiery), 7 hddi (or atmospheric), 7 did (or watery)* and 
7 kh&M (or earthy). Whichever of these letters 
begins the name of the person concerned, the name 
is neld to bo under the dominion or influence of the 
particular planet under which the letter falk If 
this very essential fact bo ascertained with certain- 
ty, and the operator make the hurat-offering 94 ap~ 

20. Abjad Mtfaemoilcof denoting number* by tiie kilarsef 
the alphabet. For the calendar, see Appendix XXVIL 

21. Jafar U the; art of making amnlctu or charms. 

22. Bamal Is foretelling by figure or gwmwncy. 

23. For the several powers of the letters, mo Appendix XXTJ1, 

24. A fire lightest, over which the operator sits imbibing the 
fames of the aromatic substance thrown in by way erf 
penance; <w, fumigation by way erf exorcising. 
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pointed to the planet in question the charm is bound 
to succeed, ana that quietly 

“ What is the nature of the burnt-offering ? ” en- 
quired Farhat, looking up interestedly at the speaker. 

** That depends entirely upon what planet yon 
wish to propitiate,” answered Wajihulld. “Generally, 
however, when going to respire an amal or write a 
tdwiz, the dmil should make a burnt-offering compos- 
ed of the following substances : — 

“Fob Jupiter: — Rosin, mnsk, camphor, barley, 
and red-sandal 

„ Venus : — Rosin, ambergris, musk, white- 
sandal, and camphor. 

„ Mercury : — Rosin, camphor, red-sandal, and 
cloves. 

. „ The Sun : — Rosin, musk and cinnamon. 

„ „ Moon: — Rosin and honey. 

o | viz: the planets presiding over 

” v\. >the malicious passions: Rosin, 

i ARS j benzoin, mustard, and wood-aloes. 

But when making a taper for exorcising the jinndt 
and evil spirits, the following preparation is recom- 
mended: bdellium,** assafao ida, sarson ,** and pepper.” 

“You spoke of tdiciz a while ago,” said Farhat; 
“have they any efficacy ?" 

“To be sure, provided you have strong faith,** 
replied Wajihulld. 

“Do tell ns something more then on the subject,” 
said Shewn Khan. “1 have one on my arm now, 
which 1 never put off except for very special reasons, 

— - — -- *— — - n „ 

2*. Tbs <myru fallocU Mami : Cor. Pi. Vol : X 

26, Siiuyu dichotomy Meath ; 
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And I have always been taught to think that it will 
protect me from bodily harm.” 

“Very likely, uncle, it will,” replied WajihollA. 
“The subject of amulets and charms is as broad as 
that of anialt of kinds; in fact it is one method of 
neutralizing the malign influence of evil spirits. 
T&wiz or amnlets arc of four kinds, designated, as 
before, fiery, atmospheric, watery, or earthy. 

“The dtisiii tduiz is inscribed upon paper or 
virgin pottery ( namely, pottery which has not been 
brought into contact with water, ) or deer-hide or 
a piece of china or some such substance; and it is 
either thrown into the fire or buriod in the ground 
near the oven. The bddi tdmz is written and hung 
on a tree, or otherwise high enough to be swayed by 
the wind. The ibi Idiciz is inscribed and thrown 
into a running stream, or in a reservoir or well of 
water. The khdki tdicfc is buried under the door- 
frame or in the way usually trod by the objective, 
or in a square where four roads meet, or in a grave- 
yard or on a mountain. These are the rules which 
the ancients have laid down for the disposal of amu- 
lets, when a specific object is meant to be aimed at 

“The amih who deal in the construction of amu- 
lets have to pav particular attention to the position 
of the ajrdm-i-falkid or heavenly bodies. They con- 
sider the planet Miuhtari or Jupiter to be *dd-&akbar 
or highly auspicious; and having siezed the propiiir 
ous moment they will write a tdwix at such a tune, 
tile object of which will be to provoke the amorous 
feelings, to cause the return of the absent one, or to 
remove any bodily desekse. 

“The planet Zoltrd or Venus they consider to be 
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$dd~i~<i*gkar or auspicious in a lesser degree; and use 
its influence for the writing of tdwiz to secure an- 
other's love, or to can*© the object of the spell to lose 
his nightly rest or the power of speech. 

u The planet Uidrid or Mercury oombines the 
influences of both the above, and it is more particu- 
larly used to render innocuous the stroke of your 
enemy's sword. 

u Shams or the Sun is also an auspicious body, 
and holds influence over mental and bodily desease. 
And so is Qanutr or the Moon auspicious m a lesser 
degree. 

*' Of the inauspicions planets, Zttlml or Saturn is 
more malignantly potent or nih*-i-akbar than Mir- 
rikh or Mars which is nih$-i-a*gh<ir, and their influ- 
ences are used for writing tdiciz, the object of which 
is to destroy the life of your enemy.” 

“ There is one thing which you have omitted to 
tell, rather to show, as unless it is drawn on paper it 
is difficult to understand it. I mean the naqshj said 
Ringan Khan. 

*' Here, 1 draw and show it to you,” said Wajih- 
ullah. “ Study it carefully, and test its accuracy by 
applying the initial of your own name to it. You 
were born when the planet Jupiter was in the as- 
cendant,” 
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CHAPTER XCIL 


FARQAT INVOKES HIS PRESIDING GENIUS. 

Farhat drank in nil that could possibly affect his 
own case in the above discourse. He gained con- 
fidence from what had been related of the power of 
the dmi l, and he resolved to try what he could him- 
self do in order to acquire the power of subduing his 
enemy with the overwhelming influence of his will. 
So ho drew a efulla, and night after night shut him- 
self up in his room reciting a certain text, because 
he was convinced that Zohra being his presiding star, 
his destiny would surely be shaped to suit his own 
desires if ho could but invoke the heavenly power 
in the right way. 

The first half of the period proved uneventful. On 
the twenty-first night, however, he thought he heard 
the sound of steps, as if some one dressed in heavy 
boots was stalking up and down behind him. He 
did not turn round to look, yet broke his recitation 
with ♦he exclamation : (five up that joke, will you ? 
I am not frightened !" Yet he was visibly frightened. 

The next night a similar experience befcl him. 
All of a sudden a black dog and cat jumped into 
the room, and made towards him us if they would 
break through his enchanted ring. He started up to 
his feet, and so had to leave the exercise unfinished. 

The following night, his nerves were put to a 
further test. He fancied there was some one groan- 
ing behind his bed. As he ^turned round to look, 
the groans became deeper. At length he rose and 
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went up to the bed; he thought he could hear dis- 
tinctly the sound of ah ! ah ! But when he took up 
his taper and looked behind the bed, there was no- 
thing, and the sound ceased abruptly. This was 
somewhat extraordinary, and ho felt vexed that the 
chain of his vigils had been so rudely broken for a 
succession of nights. He determined, however, to 
persevere. 

So the noxt. night, ho again sat down with a 
lighted taper before him; and as ho finished the text 
once, he would pass down one bead, at the second 
reading the second bead, and so on. He had jnst 
finished the 333rd reading when there was a light- 
ning flash in the room. This was succeeded by a 
peal of thunder so loud and deafening that he put 
nis fingers into his ears. Simultaneously with these 
awful phenomena, there arose a boisterous sound as 
if a largo family of cats and dogs laid been let loose 
into his room. He looked round this side and that 
but there was no material object that he could discern, 
except the faces of devils — some mocking him, some 
laughing at him, others making hideous faces at him. 
He fancied they began to pelt him with balls of 
ignited sulphur; one of these which ho thought was 
aimed straight at his face he tried to catch, and put 
up both his hands to do so. By this action the rosary 
fell from his hand; the demons uttered a loud veil of 
triumph, while at the same time the light went out, 

Farbat was now fairly frightened out of bis senses. 
He felt as if a thousand pins had been pricked into 
his skin. He scratch id nis head, his arms, his legs ; 
he was maddened with the pain. Another yell of 
triumph from the demons, who began to crowd 
round him more closely. At length, losing aH now 
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he sprang oat of his magic circle and made a dash 
for the door. lie forgot that he had bolted it before 
ho sat down to his evening exercise; so his head 
struck against it and he fell down senseless on the 
floor. There he lav all night without any body in 
the hotue knowing anything about it. When bis eyes 
opened next morning, he perceived that his head had 
bled profiwdy. Though tils'* circumstance doubtless 
relieved the finer of his brain, the following day ho 
found him self so wcakend . in body that he was an- 
al ie to leave his bed. 

Day* poised, and the fever was still hanging on 
him* At length on the twentv-first day after he had 
taken ill, hi* no*e bled profusely : this gave him 
instant relief; the fe\er also abated and his tempera- 
ture gradually returned to its normal degree. He 
slowly regame 1 strength, bat v was not until an- 
other fortnight had passed that he was able to ride 
out and itKVtsii hi* old haunt- by the river-side. 

Though restored to bodily health again, Farhafs 
mind was as sorely afflicted a* before. The severe 
trial which he had undergone failed to crush the 
old pain, which began again to grow acuter daily. 
He reflected upon bis future, and longed for the hoar 
that would mark his acquaintance with some practised 
operator of the art at which he had failed so signally. 
Then would he open his heart to him, and beseech 
him to befriend him in hi* search for the lost For 
where, mused he, could die have gone ? She hud 
certainly been trepanned by bis quondam friend, the 
false friend to whose faith he had entrusted Ids price- 
less treasure— for was not the disappearance of both 
simultaneous ? If indeed she was taken away by 
another, why did he persist in hiding himself instead 
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©f coming forward and frankly telling him all about 
it ? He without a doubt was guilty of the doable 
crime of breaking his faith with his trusting friend, 
and of violating the honour of that friend’s affianced 
wife. So not only must he concentrate all his 
energies now that the light of reason was restored 
to him, to finding his beloved hut also to the discovery 
of her abdnctor and seducer. “ And when 1 have 
fonnd him,” hissed he through his set teeth, “ this 
shall I plunge in his heart, t hat false black heart of 
his; the fir® of its keen edge will only be slaked in 
his blood.” And he held up his scimitar as he utter- 
ed those dreadful words to the light of the moon, and 
swore by all that is sacred to devote the rest of his 
life to the accomplishment of his revenge. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

UNEXPECTED HELP. 

These were his thought* night and day. He wss 
frequently away from home, and would occasionally 
be found sitting and musing on the left bank of the 
Khannant, or wondering about aimlessly in the 

S ounds of Lodhipur where Bulan-Shah is buried. 

e had conceived a great veneration for the memory 
of that saint, his imagination had been worked up by 
the stories which he had hoard of his miraculous do- 
ings while in the flesh; and now that be was dead, 
it was bis habit to sit muting all of a morning under 
the scanty shade of the ^palm-tree which grow to tile 
head-side of the tomb. He fancied he heard in the 
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sighing of its branches the sorrowful voice of his 
beloved calling unto him to come, and rescue her 
from an unwilling thraldom. Was it mere fancy on 
his part or wore the distant fronds of the desolate 
looking tree really haunted by the presence of his 
precious love, whose body probably lay cold and 
decaying under the sandy bed of the treacherous 
KhunnatU ? I» was a mystery that sighing palm. In 
the grev dawn of a morning in the month of March, 
while all nature was still and not a breath of wind to 
relax the stiffness of the air, lo ! there was a sudden 
motion in the top of the palm underneath which he 
had lain ail the live-long night meditating on the pos- 
sibilities of the morrow. Anon a wind — a wild and 
pitiless wind — a wind, however, which was confined 
to this wonderful tree alone, and as it blew over its 
sorrow-etricken-face, it seCrned to mount up again in 
sighs and die away in the topmost branches. 

Fur hat ro e from his bed of earth weary of body 
und perturbed in mind, not knowing what he was 
going to do next. It was the hour of early morning 
prayer. He repaired to the outskirts of the village 
where there was* a well, and began to lavo his hands 
and feet from water that was in the cistern. It was 
a clear, limpid po6l; his head was still heavy from the 
effects of last night’s sleeplessness. While wiping off 
the water from his skin, he looked into the pool and 
his gaze became fixed. He felt as if he could gaze 
into the unknown depths below, and behold forma 
of life which it was forbidden for man to see. 0 
what a benign countenance met his sight t It was 
the same face which had appeared to. him iu a dream, 
when the light of reason was beginning to dawn 
upon his mind after months of msanity| He had 
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longed to see again that gentle face, and behold that 
venerable form. It seemed to beckon him forward. 
Suddenly he recollected himself and turned round. 
Behold that noble form stood before him in bodily 
shape; a tall man, clothed in a loose dress reaching 
down to his ankles — a long, venerable beard and 
his right hand holding a rod which rested on tbo 
ground. The apparition — was it an apparition ?-•••■ 
blanched his cheek, and took away his breath from 
him. Exclaiming Alla- ho- A kbar 57 ! ho foil down at 
his feet. 

There he lay unconscious for some time until hi* 
strange visitor touched him with the end of his rod, 
when at once he came to and felt strengthened to 
stand before him with folded hands. “ (J Jiazrat ! ” 
he exclaimed. 

“Drop that nnholv attitude, son of the earth !” 
said the unknown. “It becomes not thee, a Muslim 
and gifted as thou art with the rational faculty, to 

K y adoration to any other than the Creator; praised 
His name ! And now ask what thon mayest, for 1 
am sent to thoe to give thee guidance and help.” 

Thongh the form, the face and the voice of the 
unknown, all commanded respect and forbad fami- 
liarity, Farhat was so overjoyed at this manifestation 
of the goodness of Allah that he smiled as he an- 
swered: “ Jiazrat ! my sorrow is not unknown to 
you. I. cry for retribution against my false friend, 
and for the restoration of my beloved, if she be un- 
spotted still.” ' 

“ Paw not hasty judgment, my son I ” said the 
unknown. “Art then “able to cross the desert of 

27. God is great, "" ----------- 
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affliction, to resist with fortitude the arrow of temp- 
tation, and retain faith enough in the Omnipotent to 
face with courage the enemy who laughs at thee from 
the 4 pillar of fire ? Speak/’ 

Farliat, not comprehending the meaning or effect 
of the various trials which this speech fore-shadowed, 
was nevertheless carried away by, the enthusiasm of 
the moment, and replied: 

“ Ya llazrat ! with the help of Allah, I am able 
to do id! this. But bless this trusty blade by mv 
side so that it may pass through even adamant should 
occasion arise for me to use it/' 

"‘Thou needest if not, my son ! ' spoke the un- 
known again. “ But take this, go to JS'izam-uiidin, 
and deliver it to the first person whom thou meetest 
after crossing the valley of thorns/’ 

M Supposing. O Kftmija !~ H M began Farhat, hut 
the 4 Khwdja' was gone; and when he looked up, he 
found himself standing alone by the side of the re- 
servoir with the suu shining full on his face, while 
heavy drops of perspiration coursed down his face 
and fell to the ground. 

M* See aj»|»taO«x XXV111. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

BATTLE OF BICHPt T BL 

While these events were passing elsewhere, the 
time drew nigh for the deliverance of the refugees. 
So while Farhat is making his way towards Delhi, 
fondly hoping ^oon to obtain the fulfilment of his 
wishes, let us take a glance at them, and see how 
they have passed the two or three months since we 
last had occasion to meet them. 

MX8S LAVATIX 8 V AXBATZV8 KSStTMlIB. 

It was now the latter part of the month of April 
1858. The visits of Mangal Khan at KothtwAlPs 
were of late very frequent, and there were aside- 
consultations between the men, and between them 
and Kothiwali : wo were left to draw what inferences 
we pleased. One day a vi>itor was announced 
whom we had never seen before. Kothiwali beckon- 
ed to mother to retire; and, when we had done so, 
there came in one Fasihulla-khan, a young matt 
between 25 and 30 years of age, and who, as usual, 
addressed her as * buba,' and was addressed by her as 
*bhaid*’ We understood he was one of her numerous 
so-called nephews, and had just returned home after 
an absence at Fatehgarh. He gave some glowing 
accounts of his experiences. 

“So yon were present at the fight at Bichpuri T* 
asked Kothiw&li # 

u Yes, buhu,” he replied; u and what stirring 
events did happen there 1 We fought the Firatigts 
hand to hand, and made them feel the strength of 
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our arm. I made a heap of slain, and have brought 
with me quite a string of heads as a trophy of my 
prowess to show to the Naw&b.” 

“ Go,” said she, “ that is all braggadocio !” 

“ Believe me, bubii, apne sir ki qasam I " 

“Well, then, how did you manage to carry so 
many, bhai&?” 

“Why, I slung them behind the pommel of my 
saddle, and so reached home in triumph.” 

“Who got the worst in the fight, khaid ?” 

“The kd/ars of course, bubu; wo made a clean 
sweep of them,” passing the palm of his right hand 
over the left. “ They have literally been wiped off : 
not one has been left for collyrium to the eyes.” 

“Indeed!” remarked Kothiwdli. 

“ Believe me, bubu,” continued he. “ Of men 
not one has been left; so they have brought out 
their women to fight us.” 

“Well done!” exclaimed she. “What kind of 
looking things are they ?” 

''Well, they are rather big for women ; some of 
them wear false beards and moustadhios, and all 
wear a high skirt and a metal discus which keeps it 
down in front. Such horrid-looking things, I assure 
you 1 Of course it was out of the question for us to 
fight these; the brave dont lift their hands against 
women, and so out of sheer disgust 1 left the camp 
and came away.” 

•“You have done right, bbai&; but couldn't you 
bring one of these Firangi heads and show it to us?” 

“Would lie delighted to oblige you, bubii; hut 
believe me, I have made a. present of »y whole 
string to the Naw&b, who has ordered thftn to be 
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piled up before tbo gate : and by ibis they begin 
to stink ” 

We overheard this narrative of the brave youth's, 
and were highly diverted at his description of the 
female warriors. And judging from the fact that he 
was safe at home instead of being with the rebel 
army, we made it pretty certain that our troops after 
defeating the insurgents at Fatehgurh, were now 
pushing on towards *Shahjahanpore This surmise 
of ours was soon confirmed. For presently we heard 
Sheran Khan speaking to Kothiwali. 

4 SSo thi< redoubtable warrior has been telling 
you of the Firangi head* he has cut off! Would he 
he pleased to tell me who cut off Xi^rn AH Khan 1 # 
head ? n 

There was quite a sensation produced by this an- 
nouncement. Kothiwali jumped up, exclaiming: u l)hdi 
Kizam Ali killed ! you dont mean to say so ?” 

44 But I do, bubii,” said he. “ I have it on autho- 
rity which can be relied on better than this chatter* 
ing lout of a Fadh. There is general mourning in 
the family; the boys lmve arrived in sorry plight-* 
Roshan AH wounded in the head, and ftatif Ahmad 
has three of his fingers clean cut off \m right hand/’ 
Fasih, a l wished and confounded at being found 
out, sat aside with his head down, and his fingers 
which a while ago were toying restlessly with the 
sling of his rifle, now lay motionless, wliile Shdrtn 
Khan continued : — 

“The Nawah sent out a strong force under BMi 
Niz&m AH with instructions to oppose the pmmgffi 
of the (tanga by the Firattgf army. Their mow* 
ments were, however, lardy and cumbrous ; and SO 
the former crossed leisurely, and made two marches 
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toward* our city before Nfz&m All sighted them* 
The Firangf troops had just reached their encamp* 
ing-ground when they perceived a cloud of dust ris- 
ing in the horizon. Tneir sconts brought them in- 
telligence that a rebel army was in full march upon 
them. The Cavalry was ordered immediately to re- 
mount and were put in motion. They attacked the 
Nuwabf force before it had time to form, while the 
light guns raked them in flank: taken so suddenly, 
they were utterly demoralized. A panio siezed them, 
and they broke and fled.” 

14 Hut where was their General all this time?* 
enquired Roihiw&ii. 

u He made the most desperate attempts to get 
together hit men, and at least to make a show of 
resistance. AH his efforts were, however, fruitless. 
No two regiments or squadron* could be brought to- 
gether to make a stand. As to the artillery, the 
gunners were afraid to fire, as the crowd of fugitives 
surged from one part of the field to the other. Re- 
solved not to survive the disgrace, he dismounted, 
and requested his slave, who attended him behind, 
to pass his sword through his body but he would not 
Then he rushed madly and put his head into the 
mouth of a cannon, and requested the gunner to 
apply the match and blow him to pieces; but he too 
refused to comply. Poor man ! he wrung his hands 
in despair and was about to stab himself with his 
poignard which he had now drawn out from its 
sheath, when the Firangi cavalry came thundering 
down like a torrent, and carrying all before them, 
ewept past the leader of their enemies now In his last 
agonies. A sawar belongingHo de Kantzow’s Horse 
recognised him — the chieftain’s appearance could 
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not be mistaken — and wheeling round, he ‘charged 
him at full gallop and pinned him with his lance to 
the ground. So there terminated the career of a 
man who, possessing more determination and consis- 
tency of character than Abdul Kauf Khan, was really 
the mainstay of the Nawdbi. If is not too much to 
say that but for him the Nawab\s government could 
not have subsisted for a week.” 

U I am truly grieved at his fate, bhaid,” said 
Kothiwali fetching a sigh. ** But what became of 
his sons? You said that two of them were wounded/’ 

u Bettor had they been killed by the side of their 
noble father, who certainly deserved a better fate 
than the inglorious one he basinet with. Why, they 
joined in the stampede, and all ran away from the 
field of battle as fast as their nags could carry them. 
First-rate cowards and boasters as they are, pigeon- 
hearted like this young craven here, 1 have just now 
left them beating their heads and yelling like old 
women over the fallen fortunes of their father's 
house.” 

“Bhaid,” said Kothiwdli; “you are the bearer 
of bad news, for unless I am mistaken the Firangi 
army will soon be here, and then what will become 
of us?” 

44 They are marching this way, I am sure/' replied 
Shdran Khan ; 44 and rumour has it that their Ldb- 
Commander 29 is marching at the head of them. So 
there can be no doubt left now that our city will 
soon be re-occupied. W e must take early thought 
how to save ourselves; for unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, the military leaders will as soon as they enter 
the city order it to be sacked, as is the custom of war,” 

29. Meaning the Commander-m-ehiel. 
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‘•Allah forbid!” cried she. “For sure I am 
that they know to distinguish between friends and 
foes. I for one am individually not afraid to meet 
them, for my heart has always been loyal to the cause 
of the \Sarkar.' from whom I have uniformly received 
kindness and protection. But I am anxious for the 
sake of my children.” 

“I think you are pretty safe, bubu, for you have 
that in your possession which will cause them to 
think twice before they condemn you.” 

“ L know what you mean," said she. “Let us 
notwithstanding all meet together this evening at 
mv house, and concert measures for our future safety. 
No time is to be lost, for tomorrow the Firangi army 
will probably encamp within our district, and the 
day after will enter our city.” 


CHAPTER XCV. 

MISS LAVATER’s narrative ( Continued ) 

( The second flight. ) 

The previous evening, KothiwAli had said to mo- 
ther: “i/o so Mariam, the Firangis are at last coming. 
I am glad of your being with me. In fact I could 
not do without you. Should it be necessary for ns 
to flee the city, you will come with me, went you ? 
We all will share a common lot.” 

When it was resolved that we should flee, it was 
agreed without a dissentient .voice that the place of 


30. A colloquialism, signifying well I 
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rendezvous shall bo Mangal-khan ’s house. Wo all 
left in the evening, and about the name time there 
were other arrivals also. There was Kothi wall’s fa- 
mily, — Qamran, her daughter Badran, and besides a 
native doctor and his family, consisting of his wife 
and child and two brothers-in-law, with their wives 
and one child. Thus including Mangal-Khan and 
his family, there were some thirty persons assembled 
at his house this evening, the 2Mn of April 
There was of course no sleeping that night, for nudnd 
after mddnd kept dropping in till late: and there were 
whisj»ers and secret consultations. The resolution 
arrived at was that we should make our flight in a 
northerly direction, as the relieving force was march- 
ing from the south. Early on the morning of tbo 
29th, therefore, long before dawn, the nuhmds began 
to fill np. We had expected to get a seat in one of 
them but at the last moment Mangal-khan came up 
to mother, and said to her : 

“Well, Mariam, you see your Firangis are about 
to re-occupy the city, and we all must flee to avoid 
falling into their hands. What do yon propose to 
do ? Will you come with us, or would you rather 
stay back and go over to them ?" 

Mother replied: “ Whom have I among them that 
will care to receive me, and sustain and protect me ? 
And can I meet them in the state 1 ant in ? Would 
they not give me the same treatment as you fear they 
will give to your women ? No. I am for the present 
identified with you all, and will go with yon wnither* 
soever you will go.” 

Meanwhile they all got into their mddnds while 
we kept looking on. At length Mangal-khan said 
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to mother; “You see all the miandt are taken op, 
and there is no room left. Do yon got into the doc- 
tor’s chakra* 1 . You will be quite comfortable there.” 

There was no other choice; so we four — namely, 
Granny, mother, Auet and myself — took our seats in 
the chakrd. There were with us the doctor’s wife, 
and her brothers’ wives and their two ohildren. 
The start began at once, the men riding on their nags 
while the kaJtdrs trotted along with a brisk pace, and 
our lurhia* 3 followed. 

It was 8 or 9 a. M. when we reached the village 
of Indurkha, a distance of 7 or 8 miles from the 
town of Shabjaluinpore When we raised the cloth 
which formed the roof of our moving abode, we were 
astonish* l to find ourselves alone, for the mtands 
and horsemen had all disappeared. It would seem 
that they purposely set our driver on the wrong 
track, while they themselves took a more definite 
route which of course was unknown to us. At any 
rate, here we were in a strange place and with compa- 
nions who were quite unknown to us. The doctor en- 
quired for a vacant house but there was none to be 
had ; the rustics said to him quite indifferently that 
he could not pu* up in the village. But he grew bold 
and said that he must have quarters for himself and 
bis party, and that he exacted them to provide him 
with something suitable. They seemed after this to 
come round to the notion that it was their duty to 
accommodate ns, whoever we were. So ad last they 
said to him : “ There really is no vacant house in onr 
village bat we will tell you what to do. On the south 

Bl. A village, cart, roofless and Ary cumbrous. 

82. Tbs sane. 'I 
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end of the village, jost opposite the atMinf* there 
is a new house building. Though yet incomplete, 
it is neverthless habitable. Yon may occupy that, 
if you muAt remain with us for a few days that is.” 
And so we alighted and entered a mud struct uro 
which consisted of a line of rooms at one end, a court- 
yard in front, and a wall all round. There was the 
usual tU»rh{ or entrance ami a ghunghat wall to shade 
off the interior from public view. 

We were so-to-speak the guests of the doctor 
and his wife for the time being, and, to give them 
their due, they behaved very kindly to tis. Unless 
mv memory mi-gives mo, his name* was Didar-haksh, 
a Bengali Musa! man. Me had erst belonged to the 
mutinous Mandru-ki-paltan, but he sevens! his con- 
nection with it when it marched out to Bareilly on 
the morning of the first of June 1857, and, renting 
a house in the city, practised his profession in the 
families of Abdul Katif Khan and others. And as 
he had the reputation of possessing the dasi-i~shafdf* 
he soon found a good deal of practice and made 
many friends. 


33. The *|tiart\ generally aw open elevated spot round an ant* 
hrageons tree, when* the ancient* of the village gather lor 
their little politic* md consul tat ions. 

31. lit. the healing band, Met : 8«xect*wftil in bin treatment* 
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CHAPTER XCYL 


mm LAVATER’s narrative: ( continued ). 

( The last of our Captor ) 

While the men dismounted from their ponies and 
rested themselves on cots under the shade of trees, 
the doctor's sisters-in-law busied themselves with dig- 
ging and setting up an oven. One of them lighted 
it and set a pot of <W on fire, while the other kneaded 
flour ami began to hake vhandtis. After the men had 
eaten and had gone out, the doctor's wife and her 
sisters-in-law sat down to their simple meal, and also 
invited us to partake of the same. 

That evening, after every one had finished dinner, 
the doctor came in and sat down, and in very civil 
language asked mother to tell him who she was, and 
under what circumstances she was found among them. 
Mother briefly related to him our history, and drew 
out his sympathy and compassion. He remarked: 
<4 Ammi ! n that is the name by which he addressed 
her — U I can share in your griefs and your sorrows. 
The si pa M$ of MandrtVdsf-paltan committed many 
atrocities, being instigated thereto by the SubedAr- 
major and some evil-minded residents of the citjr. It 
was my unhappy lot to be attached to the regiment 
but I was entirely opposed, I can assure you, to their 
policy of involving the sdhuh lom and their innocent 
wives and children in an indiscriminate massacre. 
I therefore refused to accompany them on their march 
to Bareilly, and remained hack in Shabjahinpore. 
1 need not have run away like the others from the 
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city, for at heart I have always been loyal to the salt 
which 1 have eaten at the hands of the SarkAr ; bat 
ray profession brought me into contact with many of 
those who took an active share in the mutiny, and so 
to avoid being identified with them, I too have fled. 
However, I hope to explain everything to the Autho- 
rities when order is restored, and to get baek again 
into the service of Government. 

“Do yoa think — that is the title 

by which he was addressed by every one — “do yon 
think/' asked mother, “ that the SarkAr’s authority 
will be restored again, and that better times will 
succeed our present troubles ?” 

“I have not the least donbt of it,” he replied. 
“Already the SarkAr’s army is hastening to re-occnpy 
the province, and I have no doubt but that a week 
or ten days will see the restoration of tranquillity. 
But ammi,” continued ho, “I was going to say that 
now you are with us, I hope you will make yourself 
at home and command me in any wav you please* 
Fortane has been propitious to me toWing you to 
my humble lodging. We are all in the same boat 
at present, so let us help each other as best we can.” 

Mother was gratified at this expression of the 
stranger’s good-will. So we stopped there that nighi 
and the next dj*v. Long after sunset, when every- 
thing was still, the doctor brought a message to ftto* 
tber; “ AmmA/* said he, “ Mangnl-Khan ha* eofft* 
and he wants to speak to yon." Mother replied; 
“Why ha* he come ? What farther business has h# 
with me t He left us to take care of ourselves; 1 
know that he wanted to phake us off; why theft does 

I , ,, 

$§* A Saiad i» aiwaji «o aMmmiL 
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ho come to me again ?” “He seems to be most an- 
xious for an interview,” said the doctor, “ and, if I 
may venture to suggest, you ought to see him. He 
cannot come in here but you can stand near the 
git uHi/ttl, and hear wbat he has got to say.” 

To this proposal mother at last assented. Man- 
gal-khan spoke to her thus: 

“ Hi Mariam, I have come to yon to say that the 
Firangis have re-occupied Shahjahanpore. Yon will 
now of course go to them, hut dont forget the pro- 
tection and the kindness which you have received 
from mo, and dont refuse me my request for a testi- 
monial to that effect.” 

Mother replied s " What testimonial can I give 
you ? and, of what nse would it be to you?” 

“ Oh, it will be of great use to me,” said he. 

“But how am I to write?” urged mother. “I 
have no writing materials here.” 

“ That I have already provided against,” said he; 
and presented to her paper, pen and ink. Mother 
sat down, and wrote a few lines to the effect that she 
and her party had resi led with him for nearly a year, 
and that wo had not been molested He then re- 
quested her to get me also to affix my signature to it, 
and as there was no cogent, reason to refuse the re- 
quest, I signed the document below mother. He 
received It from her and went away at once. We 
never saw him again. 


. ^ ext day the doctor took an opportunity of speak- 
m to mother again. “ Mm-Sdhabr said he: 
, wo * long finoe that old address had bee* used to 

to!fit Kh t , i' l u*I SAhab ’ J j mte ^, tbc SftrkAr ^ *nnv 
*nok Shahjahanpore and a Civil govemtoent has a£* 


64 
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neatly begged her to come for shelter into the quar- 
ters which he was himself occupying. Mother did 
not readily accept this invitation, but we were house* 
less and homeless and without any male protection, 
so she was persuaded to give in to his solicitations, 
and stopped for the night in the Wilding which used 
to be the godovvn of the road department before; 
intending next morning to write and seek an inter- 
view with the Chief civil authority. 

We met here a party of three men whom my dear 
uncle had sent from Bhurtpore to escort us thither. 
It consisted of amounted orderly, named Nasim-khan, 
Tiloka harkara and Buddha md/t; all servants of the 
Maharaja of Bhurtpore. We came afterwards to 
know that the note sent through Mulia sweepress was 
actually delivered to my unde one by Ajudnia Par- 
shad Kaith, and that he took immediate stops lor our 
rescue. Through the kind office* of Captain <J. P# 
Nixon, the Political Agent at Bhurtpore, he obtained a 
small party of men, and having armed them with a 
partvdna w bearing the signature and seal of the Poli- 
tical Agent, sent them to Shahiahanpore vid Fateb- 
garh. There they met Mr. Redman, who brought on 
the orderly with him to SbahjahaniKire. Mother wept 
to see the familiar handwriting ot her brother, and 
to read his letter which was full of affectionate an- 
xiety for our welfare, and contained beside* a pressing 
invitation to come to him to Bhurtpore where she 
would find a home for the rest of her life. 

This was on Sunday the 8rd of May 1858. Hie 
following morning we were surprised to see my 

A pn£*fv»n or letter authority, setting forth the liara** 
att<i object oi tte: bolder** journey, and which mffltrm him 
iMdstuncc on the way whiter mo&mry, i 
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mother « half-brother. Cocky, come in together with 
hi* mother. It waft a happy meeting after a long 
reparation, but under the same circumstances of 
danger and trouble as when v;e had last parted. 

Cocky’s mother related to us the experiences of 
herself and her son, and which 1 shall try to give as 
briefly as possible in her own words. u For six 
months and a half we lived under the protection of 
Akkan Khan and were not seriously molested, except 
that the lad's temper was often tried by rude jokes 
practised upon him. For instance, when he fell sick 
once, the vonng men of the house recommended that 
he should be made to drink a {>owder eamjamnded of 
Firangitt’ bones. Meanwhile those who thirsted for 
our blood were busy at the Xawab s ear. At their 
instigation, Akkan Khan was ordered to proceed to 
Pilibhii. Deprived thus of the protection of our 
only friend* we were driven out of the house and 
fled to a small village named Katia, where for two 
days and nights we subsisted upon begging in the 
public street. We now thought of Kesho Lai, the 
influential Zamindar of Pachdeora, whom we had 
known before. We at once made up our minds to 
go to him. We accordingly begged of the chamdr 
chunk idar of Katia to take m to Paehdeori* promis- 
ing to pay him two annas for this service. Before 
we had reached Pachdeora, however, this miscreant 
drew out his sword and demanded instant payment 
of the two annas or he would cut off our heads. We 
reached Pachdeora about midnight and were kindly 
received by Kesha Lai, who gave os a separate 
house to live in and otherwise was mindful of out 
comforts. Thus we lived on Ibrifonr months or more 
when the Nawdb sent a force of two tuirians to toko 
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ns dead or alive. It now hocamo necessary to change 
our residence, but where were wo to go to? Keshol&l 
told off four of his peasants to attend on us but though 
these did not allow us to want for food, we had to 
hide about from jungle to jungle, and wandered about 
through the lands of Itohcla and Mianjmr hunted 
down by our blood-thirsty pursuers, as if our poor 
lives could make the least diflerence to the Naw&b. 

“At length we hoard a rumour that Farrukh&h&d 
had been occupied by the British, and that Sliabja- 
hanpore would soon be. So one day Cocky wrote a 
few lines on a bit of tissue paper addressed to the 
British General Commanding at Fatehgarh, inform- 
ing him of the jeopardy of our situation and soliciting 
his protection. The missive was twisted into a rope 
used for drawing water, and was despatched bv a 
barber who was promised a reward if no handed it 
safely to the General. It reached its destination duly, 
the messenger was rewarded, and brought back a 
parwima addressed to Kesholal enjoining on him the 
duty of protecting ns, and threatening retribution if 
a hair of onr head was injured. This was rather hard 
on poor Kesholal, I think, for though ho had every 
desire to give us shelter, ho lacked the power. It 
had, however, a very salutary effect upon all who 
heard of it. I was enabled to live with KesholaBs 
females, and after a few days hearing that Shahja- 
hanpore was occupied, wo left oar hiding-place and 
came on here, happily to meet you all again/* 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 

Miss lavater’s narrative ( continued ) 

( In imminent peril again ) 

While we sat listening eagerly to this tale, min- 
gling each other’s tears at our mutual trials and hard- 
ships, Mr. Redman returned from a visit to the Camp. 
There were other refugees also who had assembled at 
his place. He invited all to sit down to a breakfast. 
We had, however, scarcely broken bread when an 
alarm was raised that the rebel army, under the leader- 
ship of Mauivi Amjadullti of Faizabad, was crossing 
the Khannaut by the bridge of boats. Nasim-khan, 
one of my uncle’s men, who had gone to bathe his 
nag in the Khannaut, came back running at the same 
time with the report that the enemy had driven in 
tho videttos of toe little force held by Colonel Hall, 
who had meanwhile entrenched himself in the old 
Jail. There was a sniff of war in the air. The sound- 
ing of bugles, the neighing of horses, the clatter of 
riderless chargers w ho dashed about furiously across 
the plaiu, the dull thump of the enemy’s drums, and 
the confused noise of men running this side and that, 
proved unmistakeablv that the enemy who had been 
hovering on tho Muhanuli border, receiving intelli- 
gence that the Commander-in-chief had gone, was 
about to attack tho smalt British garrison in great 
fproe. 

No time was to be lost if we wanted to save our- 
selves. The two carts in which our party and Cooky 
and his mother had come, were still therm Mother 
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expressed her determination to at once start for some 
hiding-place in the country, though Mr. Redman 
assured her there was no danger, and that he would 
go to Mr. Money, the Collector, and find out the 
true state of affairs. She would not listen to him, 
however, but ordered Kesholal's cart to be yoked 
immediately. We all got into it, namely: Granny, 
mother, myself, and Cocky, his mother, and Vicky, 
Mr. Redman’s daughter We had scarcely got oot 
of the com pound -gate when the shouts of l din, di a,* 
reached our ears; and, amid a cloud of dust, some 
ten or twelve troopers of the rebel cavalry, riding at 
foil gallop and flourishing their sabres in the air, 
came and surrounded our cart and peremptorily or- 
dered the cartman to stop. We heard them say: 
“ Here are some of them, let us polish them off in 
our way.” And now they made as if they would 
have torn away the sheet from over our bends, and 
bury their shining blades in our bosoms. Cocky who 
had got on an apology for a pantaloon and ooat, was 
the only one with a semblance of English costume 
in our company. Mother told him to take it off at 
once; hi* mother toro it off his person, and hurriedly 
wrapped a blue tithmad** round nis waist. Vicky held 
her neck with both her hands saying: “ Let ns all put 
our hands round oar nocks so that when the blow 
descends, it may cut off our fingers only, and so the 
head will be safe.” Poor thing ! she did not know 
really what she was saying; she was unnerved like 
every one else. Not so, however, dear mother. With 
eyes almost starting out of their sockets, a haggard 
face but with resolution and determination, and the 

«9. A shetft tied Uwseij roand the wait, 
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Fines of deep sorrow stomped on her countenance, with 
her right hand she grasped the handle of her knife 
while with the other she removed the sheet, and pat 
out her head. It was enough to frighten even the 
dare-devils who were thristing for our blood. They 
reined back. “ What do you want with us, my good 
fellows ? " said she. “ Is it any wonder to yon to 
see so many of us here, poor helpless females r lake 
every one else, we are fleeing from the city to escape 
disgrace, dishonour and death.'* They did not stop to 
hour more. Believing us to be some Mnbammadan 
females running away from the city, they turned 
right abont and tackled Nasi in Kliin who was follow- 
ing ns on his nag. They demanded of him who he 
was, and what business he had to be following the 
cart. But he proved equal to the occasion. Nothing 
disconcerted, he replied that he was a “ din fed- 
sipA hi,* 0 " that the women in the cart were his rela- 
tives, and that they were leaving the city as the 
Firangls had occupied it. Anon there was a clatter 
of hoofs, the troopers galloped off to the building we 
had just quitted, their object evidently being to make 
a sudden swoop upon Mr. Redman’s quarters, and 
slaughter all the Christians collected there. 

After the troopers had disappeared, the kurm{ in 
whose cart we were riding, came and fell down with 
folded hands before mother, exclaiming: “ Dhan hot, 
mata 1 41 Though in appearance a sickly woman, thou 
hast the spirit of an unconquerable heroine in thee ! 
Who hot thee could have so faced those trnonlent- 
Iftoking men, and that so effectually that they at once 

4G. Lit : a soldier of faith. So tb$ uaMnaan «*eetod to style 

41. Wall done, mother I In village jmMa 

65 
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turned tail and never looked back again at na ! Hail 
undid l thou art fit to be worshipped as a debt."** 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

MISS LAVATBB’s NARRATIVK : ( continued ) 

( Safe at last. ) 

The chapter of accidents did not end here. Scarce- 
ly had the troopers left us, when with a heavy 
toad the cart fell down to its side : the axle had 
broken. Now what was to be done? There was no 
possibility of repairing it on the snot. Push on we 
mast or we might be foiling in with another detach- 
ment of the enemy. Already the roar of the can- 
non assailed our ears. The whir and whirr of shells 
flying in the air and exploding with a terrific crash, 
the heavy thud of bombs as they struck the walls 
of the old jail, the rattle of musketry wad the shouts 
of the battle that was raging round Hie entrench- 
ments: all these we could distinctly hear. We most 

? ;o on by book or by crook. We all got down 
rom the cart and began to walk, not knowing really 
where we were going to; wo were foot-sore and 
hungry, and onr threats were parched for lack of mois- 
ture. At this stage, we met a number of baggage- 
earts passing over the high road. They belonged to 
the British army and were going, like ourselves^ in 
the direction of Bareilly, west. One of the Paniibi 
escort seeing us, pitie«j our condition. Mother had 


42 . A goddess. 
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IhjjIi fever, and she more than once expressed her de- 
sire to be left alone by the roadside. She begged of 
us to go on and find safety for ourselves; as to her, < 
she could not walk a stop farther. Nasim KMn dis- 
mounted and offered her a lift on his nag, while he 
himself walked by her side supporting her with his 
hands. An untoward incident here occurred which 
served to divert us not a little. As he was going to 
dismount his pistol went off. The whole of ns were 
thrown into a mortal fright, but looking about him- 
self, be exclaimed: “0 how stupid of me! 1 had 
cocked it up for those fellows. Pitv it should go off 
when the enemy is not in view ! ” The Sikh soldiers 
also joined in the laugh, and kindlv offered us a lift 
on one of the baggage-carts : an offer which I, and 
A net, and Viokv thankfully accepted, for we were 
completely knocked up. They took us all for btymtu/ 0 
flying for’ their lives from the city. As for granny, 
amt Cooky, and his mother, we bad lost sight of 
them altogether in the confusion which ensued upou 
the break-down of the cart. 

We thus travelled on for three or four miles until 
we reached a certain village by the roadside, and 
where we were put down by the’baggage-cart. Two 
of the kurmis who had come with Cocky from Pach- 
doori, bad remained along with us, and they now 
courteously offered us a shelter in the village of 
Pardsan. It was now afternoon. There were only 
four of us left out of a party of seven, exclusive of 
Kasfm-khin who of course followed ns close. We 
F«ro fain to accept the hospitality of these kind- 
hearted rustics, and we stayed in the bouse which 
they placed at our dis posal two days. 

4S. Mohammedan females of the mere respectable clam. 
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No news coming of granny and the others, mother 
decided not to wait any longer, and having hired a 
cart, we proceeded bv daily marches down south. 
We took care not to fialt at any of the known halt- 
ing-places, but we directed our coarse by out-of-the- 
way villages until in four days we reached Fafceh- 
garh. Cockeyes party also joined us there after a 
few days. We put up with Mrs. Redman, who had 
already preceded us. After resting for a couple of 
days, dear mother called for a pdfkt and waited on 
the Collector, Mr. Lindsay, who very kindly granted 
her some 4 succour-monev/ which enabled us to con- 
tinue our journey to Rhurtpore, which place we reach- 
ed after leaving Fatehgarh in ton days. 

Here our travels terminated. In the home of my 
dear uncle, we found rest, shelter and comfort, until 
a rumonr that a rebel force was about to cross the 
territory caused us all to take refuge in the fort of 
the Native Chief. However, our mutiny experiences 
were practically over when we arrived at B hurt porn* 
The country was soon after restored to order, and 
peace and plenty again blessed the land. 
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CHAPTER C. 


BN ROUTS TO DKT.HI. 

Fnrliut started on his long journey aecom pained 
only by his svoe. Ho was accoutred like a young 
gentleman of the period, only that he lacked two out 
of the five arms, namely: a d&idra and lance. His sci- 
mitar bung by his side, his poignard was stuck in his 
girdle while the embroidered string of it was passed 
round his neck, and his target was swung over his 
right shoulder. He was well mounted: n dhanni** 
hay from his father's stibles Full of life and vigour 
and full of hope and spirits, as soon as he had crossed 
the Garra, he pressed the flanks of his charger who 
flew along the straight road to Kauutn-ka-tluthr,** 
leaving the syce far behind. This was at the very 
outset a rash step to take, for beyond a vague im- 
pression that Delhi lav somewhere in that direction 
as the crow flies, he hadn't the remotest notion of 
where he was going to. This thought struck him, 
and he slackened speed until his syce could come up. 

They made their first halt at a snrae in Kaman- 
ka-shahr, and as the march had proved a somewhat 
fatiguing one, our young traveller after he had par- 
taken of such food as the mahUtrani was able to plaoe 
before him, soon turned into bed and fell asleep. He 

44. A breed of bone* in the Pan jab celebrated for thdr speed 
an d emittratioe. 

" Lit : the town where how* are made. Another name tor 
the town of Tilhar in the Shahjahanpote noted of 

old for the excellence of the tows and arrow* manufactured 
there. 
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did not wake until long after it was daylight So as 
he did not care to encounter the strong san and the 
stronger hot wind, he was fain to defer his departure 
to a late hour in the afternoon. 

He was going to cross a rhaurahd or a square 
where four roads meet. Something on the ground 
attracted his attention: the segment of a chatty turn 
ed upside down. He thought it would be some fun 
to leap over and give a crack with his riding-whip to 
the chatty. But nis horse refased to take the leap; 
after rising, he swerved and stood aside snorting. 

“ Well done, chote mi an,” exclaimed his syce; “what 
a mad leap that was ! What made you do it ? ” 

“Why,” replied he; “ I did it only for fun’s sake. 
And I wonld have cracked the chattv with one well- 
aimed blow had not this rebellious donkey” — pointing 
to his charger — “ had he not made a fool of himself 
by refusing an easy jump like that.” 

“And it is well,” rejoined his syce, “that be 
did so.” 

“ Why,” a«ked his master; “ why do you put on 
that ridiculously serious air ? ” 

“As an old servitor of the family, choUl mum ” — 
the syce answered — “and as one who has held the 
stirrup for your father, ** I must take the liberty to 
expostulate with you against frolics of this nature. 
You are young and have seen nothing of the world 
yet We are surrounded by unseen spirits and by 
unseen dangers • so you have need to be cautions.’* 

**■ HeMing the stirrup tor on* is a phrase peculiar tolndtiL 
It in mmtH to anmy « wimt af oi<l wrricQ and the otrilfft* 
tkm which that topoaet upon the speaker to be kuihlal to 
the rider* 
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“ And dost ihon mean to say,** he interrogated, 

“ that there is an evil spirit enclosed in that handi f’* 7 

“ To be sore I do,” replied the syce. “That hdndi 
was placed over a sadqd,** I’ll be sworn. lfa/-be 
it was the sadqd of a sick person, or one possessed of 
an evil spirit. In any case, whoever is rash enough 
to touch the object, necessarily incurs the risk of 
contracting the disease or the evil spirit which it is 
meant to core. I declare this hahdda*** ” — pointing 
to the horse — “ did scent something of that sort or 
he would not have refused your heel.” 

“Well, whatever your fears may be,” said Farhat 
banteringly, “ you divert me a great deal by that 
silly long face" of yours. Do you not know that 
where a horse’s hoof treads, and where the sheen of 
the tfyh » seen, no evil spirit will ever come near 
about the place t m And I possess both 1” And the 
young man had a hearty laugh over what he con- 
sidered to be a sapient speech of his. 

While they were thus talking and going along, the 
sun act. and at the same time the moon rose resplen- 
dently in the opposite quarter of the sky. They had 
made one half of the march, the sarae was yet far off. 
The road was quite lonely, there was'nt. a single passen- 
ger to be seen far or near, and except for an occa- 
sional bark of the village jw rya,*' not a sound could 
he heard, Farhat. wanted to dismount; he told his 

47, A nmtUveiwd with a narrow neck 
IS. Fropitlstory offering*. 

* 49. A horse, a charger is . ometimea to spoken dL 
hO. A common superstition. 

ftl* The common breed of dogs At India! to be am in every 
stmt and every Tillage* 
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syoe to walk on with the horse and that he would 
catch him up after a while. The syce went on half 
a k6s n or so but when he did not see his young 
master coming, he halted, and apprehending that 
something wrong had happened to him, begun to re- 
trace his steps. He reached the spot, as he thought, 
where his master had dismounted. He was sure that 
that was the spot, for there lay on the gronnd his rid- 
ing-whip, and his footsteps were clearly traceable but 
trending into a cross-path which must take him entire- 
ly from the straight road. He stood and pondered. 
He was at a loss what to think or what to make of it. 
Could his master have taken a freak into his head and 
really passed him across country, while ho was retrac- 
ing his steps by the trunk road ? What else could 
he make or the situation ? At least it would do no 

f ood to stand there and wait; it would be better for 
im to go on, possibly he might fall in with him 
farther on, or at any Tate he would be sure to find 
him at the next sar&e. And so ho pursued the journey, 
deeply concerned all the way for the safety of las 
young master. 


&2« A measure of length, about two miles. 
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THE LAMB THAT NEVER COULD BE CAUGHT. 

Wo must now ox plain the cause of Farhat's 
disappearance. As he stood by the road-side, be 
thought he saw a pool ot* water below the berm which 
shone uncommonly bright in the moonlight. On 
approaching it, however, his imagination took an un- 
accountable turn and he became sure it wasn’t water 
that \va> Indore him but a mass of white floss cotton 
spread along the road-side : for what purpose, he 
was at a loss to divine. His fancy stirred him and 
he made up hi- mind to investigate the phenomenon. 
So he unsheathed his scimitar, and with the point 
of it, he just touched the cotton to lift it from the 
ground, when lo ! up jumped a white shaggy lamb, 
and began to leap an 1 frisk about in a very merry 
mood. What a Grange creature, thought he, and 
what a rummy spot to find a lamb in f Well, 
it wouldn’t be a had joke to catch her and make a 
present of her to the mahtanhu at the next same he 
should stay in. 

So returning his scimitar to its sheath, he walked 
after her, putting out his hand even’ now’ and then 
to catch Iter, lint she seemed to elude him in 
a strange fashion. She walked on briskly before 
biin, but no sooner did be approach her and was now 
sure of laying bold of her than she would take a 
Midden leap, and bo still ahead of him as far as ever 
she. was boforo. “Hero is n curious thin# 1 ” said 
Farhal audibly. “To be befooled by that silly little 
creature 1 Sorely she cannot escape me this time !” 

66 
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anti he made a swoop at her with both Ids hands, 
but again he failed. He now fairly ran alter her, 
making repeated attempt* to lay hold of her, but the 
lamb was equal to the oeea>ion : she foiled her pur- 
suer at each step. She jumped a-ide, she took a leap 
in the air, she ran ahead ot him, she halted, she 
turned round as if to niork her pursuer at Ins vain 
efforts, and again gave* him the dip when he thought 
his hand had almost touched h» v r leg. By *hi> ho 
had left the high road for cross-pith- in the country, 
but he did not realize this fact till long after when 
coming to a halt, hi-* limhs bc^an to totter beneath 
him through sheer fatigue and the unwonted excite- 
ment of the (‘base. ‘•'Wlr.it a wonderful creature 
this is !*’ thought he. ** Can it be really a lamb?" 

Whatever brought this reflection to Ins mind, 
but when he lifted up his eyes to «*eo wlmt had be- 
come of her, there was no lamb hot a gaunt-looking 
animal that stood four foot from the ground with 
his fierv orbs fixed full at him. Farhat win not the 
man to quail before physical danger. Quick m 
thought, lie drew his scimitar and ran tilt at the 
beast, who retreated beneath tie* dmdow of a great 
pit ral n that spread its stout branches over the way 
which lie had to pass. The moonbeams striking 
against the smooth surfaces of its leaves caused each 
one of them to gleam with a singular light. And at 
the same time a wind seemed to agitate the thick 
foliage alcove-head. The animal took a stand under 
one of the over-hanging branches and glared more 
fiercely at the intrepid youth, who now marking i hi? 
spot brought his weupoy with the full force of his 

63. The Ficus religion*. 
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arm down upon what he thought was his head. It 
met with opfkisition such as t hut he had not expected. 
Instead of the skull of a living animal which that 
thundering blow would have elelt in twain, the blade 
descended ujnm u dry stump and flew out of its 
master's hand. Dumb-fotmded. appalled, quivering 
with passion, he yet rushed a-aiie-t the object with 
his poignard but vv;e eheeked in mid-career bv two 
long legs dangling from the f*ij* i 1 , and which rested 
on his shoulders so effectually as to pin him to the 
sjH»t when* lit* stood, and prevt nt any further move- 
ment on his part 

Farhat looked np and saw a horrid face grinning 
at him from the top of dm bough At the same time 
a fiendish laugh sounded in his ear* and echoed 
through every branch ami fibre of the tree* taking 
away all nerve from him. He now fairly trembled 
through fear hitherto unknown to him, and seemed 
to have no resource left. \Y hat was to be done? 
He now felt certain that he had been pursuing a 
phantom, and that it was not flesh and blood with 
which he was contending. The warning of his faith- 
ful syce occurred to him. Anitnal strength was un- 
availing, for his liinliH were rendered powerless 
beneath the superincumbent weight of those colossal 
legs which sent a cold thrill through all his veins. 
At this moment ho thought of the amulet which the 
venerable seer had given him, ami which he bad 
sew n up in a piece of silk and buckled up on his right 
arm. Widen nervous jerk he brought his left arm 
the right and felt for the amulet, exclaiming m 
lie did so : 4 * Jm hmtl tr*i!a yHineuir 1U4 bUki ! n Be- 
hold the marvellous effect of this adjuration ! He 
felt the weight on hi* shoulders relax, there was a 
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crash as if a thick branch of the tree had broken 
over his head, and then* fell something on the ground 
before him which rolled along like a bale of Hooey 
white wool; and its his eyes followed its motion, it ail 
of a sudden turned into the lamb which had brought 
all this trouble upon him and disappeared in a bush 
cdoso by. 

Farhat was able to breathe a little more freely. 
He took up his scimitar from the ground and passed 
his palm over it in order to wine otT the Made which 
gave the smell of sulphur, and had become blackened. 
He had now leisure to meditate over his strange 
adventure. What the lam!) was or the monstrous 
legs which caught him from above, he could never 
tell. It was now past mid light bv the declining 
moon, he hi In’ttho faintest i l* a where ho was or 
how far from the road or tie* sanio at which he was 
to have rested for th * night, or what had become of 
his steed and old servant Terrible shaken a* he 
was by his extraordinary physical exertions, and the 
dread produced by the supernatural appearances 
which had parsed before him, the apprehension that 
ho might have to encounter yet greater perils if 1m 
lingered much longer near the spt, gave him strength 
to walk on briskly across iWuU until he heard the 
barking of dogs Concluding from this signal that 
ho was not far from human dwellings, he directed his 
steps toward the point from which the sounds came, 
ana soon reached a village which he entered hoping 
to find shelter for the night somewhere. Thu plane 
was quite still, every one was asleep, stive the vilbg# 
thankidar who was on his rounds. Farhat informed 
him that he was a belated traveller who had lost his 
way, and that he would bo glad of a resting-place 
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for the night, arid for which he would, if necessary, 
gladly pay. On hearing of the adventure through 
which he had passed, and judging from his haggard 
face and dome up condition that he was truly unfit 
to proceed further, the chaukithir expressed sympathy 
for hi* mbhap* and accommodated him in the aihdin 
of the village, promising to he at his service next 
morning if he hud need of anything. 


CHAPTER CM. 

WILL-O -THK-WISP. 

On enquiring from the chaukidar next morning. 
Far hat know that in hi* in-on-ate chase after the 
iamb, he had already traversed some twemyfour 
mile*, and was nearer Haduon than ho could have 
imagined. He was advised to break his journey for 
two or three days, after which u> hire a pony and 
proceed by slew marches to liulandshahr. Hut he 
was resolved now that ho had lost his steed, that ho 
should pursue his journey on foot. So after he had 
got over the effects of his adventure, he set out again. 

The fir *4 three or four marches he made rising up 
early before dawn, and staying for the rest of the 
day in asiirie. The day following having woke late, 
he had to journey at night, but he slept lor the early 
• part of the night and taking advantage of the murky 
light which the waning moon gave, he rose after 
midnight ami thought of tanking a long march to 
Blmhdara, if not Delhi itself. His eagerness to reach 
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Delhi was enhanced when lit' heard from the mch- 
tarani in the Meerut sarde that a sipahi, just like 
himself but older in years, had passed several months 
before f ound oilman errand to Delhi which, however, 
he would not disclose; and from the description which 
she gave of his person, ho felt convinced that it could 
he no other than his false friend. ifc Wait a hit longer, 
m v /Wen / !” he cogitated, emphasizing the word 
‘friend’ in hitter irony. “Just a day or two more, 
and we shall come to a heavy reckoning together.” 

It was the early part of April. The night was 
still, the road without another passenger, and but for 
a black dog which followed him from the >anu\ there 
was no sign of life along the road he travelled. The 
dog was in a playful humour; he would sometimes 
ruu ahead of him, then walk along by his side. Once 
he tried to make advances to him. and begun to fawn 
at his feet as he >at by the roadside to rest awhile. 
Far hat felt a cold shiver run through him and k irked 
him off; but It* 4 only beat the empty air. II is former 
experience recurred to him, as h<» noticed the animal's 
eyes glaring at him with a malicious stare. He 
regretted having started at night, and wondered if 
lie was destined to hold another converse with beings 
uncongenial to his own race and blood. 

As ho was thus musing, ho was startled by the 
sound of a silvery voice— a female voice which seemed 
to come from behind him, a voice that chimed in 
sweetly with the tinkling of silver bells on the feet 
He turned round to look. It was a young woman, 
airily clothed, who seemed to he travelling the same* 
way as himself. As he turned right about to have a 
closer view of her, she pissed him uttering another 
of her silvery laughs. That laugh struck a sywpft- 
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tlietic chord in Farhat’s bosom. Conld ho he dream- 
ing or did his eyes deceive him ? It was the form of 
one whom ho had adored in the past, one who had 
proved faithless to him, and had united her bad faith 
with that of another, who also had violated the vows 
of friendship. ‘‘Could it be she ? v said he aloud 
vacuously, and a cold trembling seized him. A flame 
seemed to pervade his very marrow. 

What could she he doing here— here, in the open 
country, far from her parental home, without com- 
panions, without anv male protection ? Had the false 
villain deserted her after all, after satisfying his 
guilt v pu^ion ? Had she turned a waif on the cold 
world with nobody to claim her as his own V Ah no ! 
♦She should not want a friend, degraded though she 
be, so long as Farhat was alive. He peered at her 
l»y the light of the star-spangled firmament; his 
heart came into his mouth. It was she; he could not 
be mistaken. At once be quickened hi> pace and 
railed out to her by her old endearing name. She 
turned round juM a little, and uttered another of her 
soul-enrapturing laughs. “Stop, Zinat ! for the 
sake of heaven, the only eve-witness now between 
us, stop ! entreat thee, and let me shield thee in my 
arms from the cold stare of the world. I am thy 
devoted Farhat still F* Another laugh, an inviting 
lau^h; as much as to say; “(mine on !" He put out 
his hand to lay hold of the gauze-like covering which 
drajM'd her, but she had already preceded him by a 
step, 

Farhat was all aglow with passion. The caution 
which ho had received, his experience of the past, ho 
throw io the winds, and preMed forward to catch her 
even agaimt her will. Without hooding where hk 
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fervent desire had brought him, for having long left 
the high road, he was again fumbling over land 
which the husbandman’s plough had broken against 
the approaching showers of May. 44 0 cruel !” said 
ho, addressing the object ho was in pursuit of. 4v O 
cruel ! O heartless ! thou art conscious of thy power 
over me ! Thou knowest that that sylph-like form of 
thine holds my heart enthralled. Stop and turn thy 
face towards thy devoted slave, and let us return to 
our home; for, love, it is thee I have sought these 
weary weeks and months. By thy eyes which have 
captivated mine, and by that graceful person which 
the hosts above iove to woo, cast oil* thy indifference 
and favour my passion ! ” 

The person so addressed slackened her pace. A 
high platform was before her — the plat form of a well 
constructed by <ome benevolent lord of the soil to 
refresh the weary traveller that might be passing 
that way. ‘‘Xow,” thought Farhat as she passed ; 
“now will I have her ! ’ He made a dash at her with 
his open arms but he had miscalculated. Light as a 
leather, she sprang up to the platform, and there 
stood beckoning to him to come up. He was only 
too ready. Without taking the trouble to look for 
the steps, he took a high jump and was soon by her 
side. With his whole frame trembling with passion, 
be seized her hand; it was very cold, cold as marble; 
had he really touched flesh ana blood ? But all of a 
sudden, the object of bis desire disappeared from his 
sight. There was a loud plunge. 44 In my mad 
struggle with her,” exclaimed he, 44 she has fallen • 
into the well. Then I will not leave thee there alone. 
I shall follow thee into fhe depths with the same ar- 
dour as I have pursued thee on earth. I come F* 
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And with that, feet foremost, he leaped after her into 
the well. 


CHAPTER Cl I L 

BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 

And here with the life of Farhat our history 
might have ended but that his destiny had not yet 
been fulfilled. The scene shifts into a humble dwell- 
ing in the little town of ShahdarA. There a female 
was with motherly solicitude nursing a young invalid, 
who for twenty days or more had been raving in a 
high fever which now was just abating. Often had 
be alternated between life and death. She knew 
who he was, though it was long before he recognised 
her. In his delirious wanderings, he was heard to 
say : “ Love is a credulous thing ! Why did that 
false friend come between me and my love, and with 
his w hispering tongue poison all the sluices of thy 
old love for me 44 0 Zinat ! fairer than the snow- 
white lily, more slender than the tall sarv, H more 
pleasing than the winter's sun or than the summer’s 
shade, more beauteous than the garden over which 
the zephyr has just passed, more straight and comely 
than the lofty shatnshdJ, u sweeter than the ripened 
grape, softer than the down of pashmina ! With 
trembling hands and flushed cheeks he approached 
his nurse as she sat mute and pensive, listening 

54. The cypress : an Eastern metaphor. 

55. The box-tree ( Men inski. ) 

56. Soft, downy wool obtained from the Piihoioa goat in 

Kashmir. 
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attentively to his impassioned address. “ Do now 
bat raise thy beauteous h«*iul ? Zinat/’ said ho touch- 
ing her chin i4 I)o not scorn, but look at me and 
smile at my request. For 1 burn, and niv passion, 
thus slighted, rages with greater furv, and I seem 
carrying in my bosom a furnace transferred there 
with all its flames; and yet, Zinat, eoid and obdurate, 
thou art unmoved ! ” 

Perceiving no movement on the part of the 
object he thus addressed, he sullenly returned to his 
bed, muttering.* “Woman, more deep than the sea, 
harder than iron or the firm rock ! Whoso love was 
the trner, say? Mine, to be sure. For thou art the 
flame, and I a moth, and I have burnt myself on thee, 
yet did the lookers-on hear no word of complaint 
escape my lip V y$7 

Gradually these wanderings grew less and less, 
and he became calmer and quieter, until one morning 
be was found to be quite cold and apparently lifeless 
in bed. His good nurse gazed at his still features 
and wept. She put her hand to his arm, to his fore- 
head : there was a thick, clammy sweat on them* 
He was to all appearance dead. In this condition be 
remained for six hours, when a slight movement be- 
came perceptible softening the rigidity of his face. Ho 
sneezed and at once opened his eyes. The good nurse 
immediately ponred a few drops of a mixture into 
bis mouth. Again he relapsed into unconciousness, 
and after another six hours’ sleep, woke greatly re- 
freshed. 

Thus several days passed, and vitality began to* 
return to his emaciated frame. One day be was 

67. A metaphor borrowed from Sheikh Badi, 
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observed to fumble about for something he had lost. 
Ho felt his right arm but there was nothing on it, 
except that in his bloodless skin there was a thin 
line indicating that an armlet had once been worn 
there. He wanted to know what had become of his 
armlet. His arms, viz ; his scimitar, and knife, and 
buckler, were all safe, hut wheie was his armlet — an 
object which he seemed to prize al>ove all the rest ? 
Horne ono had taken it off bis arm while he was 
asleep, for had he not been loqg asleep ? 

“Yes, rhott f midn” answered his nurse, "you have 
been a long while sleeping, but you cannot surely 
remember what has happened during this long period ? 
You have been near death's door, and it is the skill 
of the Khicajd alone that ba< restored you to life. I 
saw no amulet on your arm*" 

"ChoM miim ! that sound is familiar to mv ears, 
and that voice. I think I have seen thee, nurse, 

somewhere. Where was it, let me think ! * 0 let 

it go ? But my tdiciz; I must have that or else what 
is the use of my going farther? I might as well 
have ended my days here.” And he laid himself 
down on his bed and closed his eves. 44 Fillets, — 
tut; rags and garlands proofs of wishes that had been 
granted, surrounded the middle of the fdpal; hobgob- 
lins with grinning faces, serpents hissing with their 
vibrating tongues and with their crest erect, sur- 
rounded me, but Allah be praised ! At the sound of 
His Groat Name, and as soon as mv fingers touched 
that supreme anml on my arm, all those impositions 
•of Iblis vanished. Ah, my tdwk ! my tMz t” 
Nurse hail withdrawn from the room. Somebody 
touched him, he opened hh eyes and Stood on his 
feet, and beheld standing before him the same verier- 
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able form which had directed him under the tall palrn 
at Lodhipur to proceed to Delhi, and lmd given 
him an inscription which he had always worn since 
on his arm. That mysterious guide was standing 
before him again. 

46 Frail son of the erring Adam/' he began; “thou 
hast forgotten my caution, and hast suffered thyself 
to be beguiled by things of the air. Thou hast for- 
gotten the trust which 1 enjoined on thee, trust in 
Allah ! and hast preferred to follow the promptings 
of thy passion. And Allah has punished thee. The 
phantom that plunged into the well wa* only the 
creature of thy fervid imagination, and not the 
person whom thou seekest. And thou mightest have 
perished there, hut tliv Maker is All-merciful and 
Gracious. He pities thy frailty, and sent me in time 
to rescue thee from a premature death and a watery 
grave. I caught thee by thy hair, and pulled thee out 
of the water, and set thee on dry earth. For twenty 
long days and nights thou hast hovered between life 
and death. The medicaments which I directed thy 
kind nurse to administer, however, subdued the fever 
at length which till then had paralyzed thy sense#. 
The elixir of life which she poured into thy parched 
throat revived the vital energies, and on the twenty* 
first day the dremon departed from thee. And now 
thou art convalescent, what further nxjuest hast thou 
to make ? Where is the inscription which I gave 
thee?” 

Farbat hung down bis head. 44 Ah, Hasrat f 
what answer can I give to your question, what expla-* 
nation offer of my tolly, and my post neglect of your 
counsel ! I have slighted the goodness of Allih and 
in my frenzy and infatuation to wrest the decrees 
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of Pa to, have pursued a phantom, and have also lost 
that priceless gift which you gave me. Pity my 
helpless condition, 0 Hazrat ! Forgive the past, and 
restore me to favour again/’ 

“ Again thou errest, child of the earth ! To Allah, 
the All-merciful, alone belongs the attribute which 
thou soekest to find in me. But for thy present 
contrition and sincere confession of sinfulness, thou 
mights have been left to thyself. But I am sent 
to thee again by the eommandof the (treat to remind 
thee of past errors, and as thou hast sought through 
rojKMitanee forgiveness of the same, to assure thee 
that thy Creator and mine overlooks what is past, 
and desires me further to inform thee that upon thy 
conduct in the future will depend the continuance 
of His favour. Go forth then, mv son, on the mis- 
sion which thou hast yet to accomplish. Be wary, be 
eireumsjieet, be prudent, Hangers beset thee still, 
but those who lean upon Providence are conquerors 
in the end ! ” 

Farhat was overpowered with emotion; his heart, 
was filled with gratitude at this fresh instance of the 
neverfailing compassion of the Supreme Dispenser 
of goodness. He fell down at the ieet of his inter- 
locutor expecting every moment that he would yet 
further favour his suit bv conferring u|>oti him a 
substitute for that which he had lost; but when bo 
looked up, his heavenly visitant hail gone. He 
nevertheless rose up stronger ami fresher, and though 
he still felt a wain —the want of his armlet which 
' ho believed had possessed a nameless virtue to bring 
him successfully to the goal which he had set before 
him, he nevertheless prepared for bis onward journey. 
He sought for his nurse but she too had disappeared. 
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After a good night's rest, he set forward the next 
morning. 


CHAPTER CIV. 

THE RENCONTRE, 

Delhi is within arms length of ShahdarA. He 
had not proceeded far when the tall minarets of the 
imperial city met his admiring gaze. Imperial once, 
but alas ! now no longer the seat of an empire which 
bad dazzled the world with its magnificence, Shot 
and shell had rr.arred the stateliness of its walls and 
the perfect beauty of its edifices. In the words of 
its last titular monarch, ‘its title was gone and it was 
now a ruined city.’** The conqueror had taken mili- 
tary possession of it, and civil Government had been 
re-established. 

Passing through the principal street, he enquired 
for “Nizamnddin,” and was told that he most travel 
six miles more to reach the shrine of the “great saint.” 
Full of ardour for the completion of his undertaking, 
two conflicting desires struggled for mastery in his 
mind. Though he had set out originally with the 
ma * n P ar P°s° of punishing the infidelity of his quon- 
dam friend and free Zinat from her thraldom, he had 
no intention of claiming her as his own again. For 
had she not been defiled by the unchaste touch of 
another ? She was no longer fitted to be his wife. 
This severe resolve had nevertheless given place lately 
to mor e kindly thoughts. ^ Doubts had again arisen 

68. For Qatar’s lament, see Appendix XXIX. 
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in his mind as to the nature of Zinat’s connection 
with bin false friend. The counterfeit of her which 
had Ixtguiled him, had thawed his cold reflections; 
he was hegining to think, mav-be he had brought 
himself to believe, that if Zinat was in his rival’s 
power, it was not u willing servitude but that at heart 
she must be his still, lit? would therefore call her 
his own again when he saw her. “And she too will 
know me, and tell me the whole truth.’" 

Notwithstanding, there lingered in his bosom the 
stern resolve — the desire for retribution on his false 
friend; him he could never forgive. If his Zinat had 
erred, she had erred through his subtilty, and he must 
be punished. With those dark thoughts revolving 
in his mind and the old wound still rankling in his 
breast, he approached the time-honoured shrine of 
jfrizdmuddin Aulid . w The sun was just setting behind 
♦ho lofty dome of the distant mausoleum when the bark 
of a dog led him in the direction of a but, the only 
occupants of which were an old man, and a younger 
one. We recognise in these our old acquaintances, 
Firoz and the sddhti. The former sat sunning him- 
self, though it was the season of hot winds, behind a 
log-fire, while the other had spread his jd-nmrdzf* 
and, with his face turned towards the was tel- 

ling his beads, and praying that even now his labours 
might end, and that a kind Providence might inter- 
pose to bring Zinat to him, so that he might discharge 

59. A celebrated shrine in old Delhi. 

60. A piece of carpet uaeu to spread on the ground, upon which 

the Mua&lman a Uinta or sits or kneels to pray. Also called 
a Mumlld. * 

61. Mecca. 
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his trust and restore her to him to whom she belonged 
by right of heavenly election. 

No sooner did Farhat's eyes rest on him than he 
identified him. ‘Traitor !” exclaimed ho in a voice 
trembling with emotion, and in which concentrated 
rage was mingled with bitter hate. “Traitor, have I 
found thee at last ? Areh-betrayor ! take then the meed 
which thy faithlessness deserves.” And with that ho 
rushed at him with his drawn scimitar, and was like 
to have finished there and then the career of Firoz, 
had not the latter, inured to arms as he was, sprung 
aside from his seat with the agility of a cat, and 
siezing his iron-bound stick, stood on the defensive. 

w What insensate folly is this young man ? For 
what offence am 1 so rudely assaulted, and where is 
my fault ? Put back thy scimitar into its sheath; see 
I am without weapon of equal merit, and sit down 
and partake first of my hospitality and afterwards 
recount to me thv wrongs.” 

“ Snake in the grass ! Apostate to mv trusting 
faith ! Wilt thou bandy words with me ? 1 accept 
thy hospitality who has violated all the ties of friend- 
ship, and smuggled my true love from mo ? I shall 
not ask thee to toll me w here she is, or what thou 
hast done with her, or where concealed her to gratify 
thy guilty passion; for I shall find her and she will 
denounce thy perfidy to me. But thou false-hearted, 
dishonest knave ! take this, and go to the place 
reserved for thee in Jabannam.” And with that 
again Farhat made a slashing cat at his antagonist, 
which the latter, however, avoided by moving bank a , 
step. 4 * 1 repeat again, my young friend, sheathe thy 
weapon and explain to me,the cause of thy irritation, 
and I promise to give thee full satisfaction*” said he* 
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<l /ViVmf, gayest thou ! Thou fahe friend ! thou 
dead to all that is sacred in that name !'* roared Far- 
hut hoarse with rage, and dialing under his two last 
unsuccessful attacks. “ Dost thou dare to utter that 
word with those disloyal lips of thine ? Base-minded, 
abject reptile ! this time thou shalt not escape; feel 
then the weight of my arm/' 

And again Farhat advanced and, grasping his 
scimitar with both his hands, swung the weapon round 
his head and levelled a crushing blow on Ins antago- 
ni^t's head. Firoz without losing his presence of 
mind, with a sternly eye and before the blow had 
time to descend, moved forward a step and caught 
Farhat's arm a tight blow with his stick. With a 
cry of anguish, for the hand was stunned with the 
violence of the blow, Farhat fell to the ground and 
his weapon dropp'd power les- by his side. Firoz ran 
up to him and would have taken his hand in his own 
and chafed the wound, hut helpless as he was and 
unable to hold his weapon, with withering disdain he 

f mshed uwstv his proffered hand, while with his left 
mdrew his 'knife from his girdle and lifted it to strike 
him. But he was again destined to he disappointed 
in his revenge, for cpiiek as thought* Firoz put up 
his folded iiupAtui and so received the blow whicn 
fell harmless on the buffer. 

44 Cursed dog, protected by the arts of Iblis ! n 
hissed lie through his set tect h ! t4 Foiled in my 
revenge, mav the fire of this keen-edged steel lie 
quenched in the blood of thy wronged friend, no 
longer tit to live !"’ And again raising the knife with 
the little strength remaining in his left arm, he dir**^ 
ed the blow m as to bury it deep within his own 
bosom ; but before the weapon could come into 

68 
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contact with his person, his arm was arrested half- 
way by another, the jmismnre of which he could not. 
resist. The knife was clashed from his hand, while 
a magnetic flash went through his whole frame*, the 
instant effect of which was to restore to every limb 
of his body the nerve and vitality which it had lost 
from the rencontre with Firoz. At the same time, 
by a power which he could not resist, he sprung 
lightly upon his feet with the vivacity of a voting hart, 
and there to his astonished gaze stood that venerable 
form again which he had so recently mot in the inn 
at Shahdara. 

44 Child of the earth ! It is not mv mission now 
to nphraid thee,” spoke the heavenly messenger ! 
44 to chide thee for the errors of thy youth; for youth 
is full of fire and indisc retion, and wisdom is begotten 
of experience alone. Know then that the end ap- 
proaches; the word has gone forth, and the command 
of the Most High must !k* obeyed. Take that which 
thou hast lost; read that is before thee, and act 
accordingly.” And with the last word the speaker 
vanished. 
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CHAPTER CV. 


TABLEAUX. 

Farhat on examining the object he held in his 
hand, found it to bo a piece of pottery scribbled over 
as ho thought, with hieroglyphic characters which 
he was unable to decipher. Ho turned it upside 
down and looked at it over and over again, but was 
no wiser than before. Tho lad that had followed him 
as his body-servant from Shalidard, suggested that 
the ancient man who sat so quiet behind the log-fire 
might bo requested to assist him in reading tho mys- 
terious characters. The sun had long sot, the night 
was dark and starless. Tho old Sadhu desired Farhat 
to sit down by him. Ho next passed his right index- 
finger over his eyes ami requested him to look to- 
wards the north. He did so. and anon shut his eyes 
and covered them with !>oth his hands. 

“ O FUUni !" cried ho, “that light is too power- 
ful for my sight. What is that pillar of fire that 
seems to rise from tho bottom of the valley, sending 
iip a perpetual cloud of smoke made of sighs as it 
wore? O BAxai, toll mo soon, for though my ©res 
are closed, they ache and I feel as if the scorching 
lire was right liefore mv orbs and will singo them.” 

“ It is thy weak faith that makes thee fearful," 
replied the anchorite. “ Quick, tmrhhd ! Open thy 
eves fearing nothing, and read tho mysterious pieoe 
of pottery by the light of that fire. Dispel all doubts 
from thy mind, for now the end has arrived. Quick!” 

Farhat did as he wa# commanded* Presently 
a whirlwind formed, and risiug from the depth of the 
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valley approached to where they both sat. “ Put up 
the command towards him, so that he may 

read/’ Farhat obeyed the order mechanically, not 
knowing what he did. No sooner did lie turn the 
inscription towards it than a report, loud and 
deafening as if a thunderbolt had fallen near him, 
followed, the whirlwind opened into two, one pillar 
of sand being driven away by a sharp wind to the 
north and another to the west, and from between 
them there appeared the form of a tall lean man 
wearing a long grey heard. His appearance was 
dignified, his step linn and stately, and his general 
hearing that of a person wielding high authority. 
He held a rod in hi" hand made of muiio dark wood. 
He drew near to when* Farhat and the Sadhu sat, 
and, coming to a halt before tin* former, was present- 
ed by him with the potsherd. Ho took it from his 
hand, beheld it, and turned deadly pale, 

“ Ha ! So Kfocajii has tracked me out even here l" 
exclaimed he in a voice tremulous with awe. u Yes* 
sdlutf> f I am that criminal ! M 

Farhat started as if from a dream. u Criminal ! 
what saidst thou ? What dost thou mean? Who art 
thou ? explain thyself, quick ; for all the demon is 
again roused within me. Have I indeed been beat- 
ing the air all ibis while? * 

“Hear me, young man V' replied hi# interlocutor. 
U I am Prince of the nation of Genii, whose country 
borders on the Sat lap My name is Aqnish. 

“ By nature inclined to rove, 1 once Hew over 
the fair region of Kather, and passing over the city of 
Shahjalt&npore, beheld the daughter of the chieftain 
draping herself after n barb in the early morning. 
Her beauty which surpassed all that the imagination 
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canid picture, took my heart by storm. I was en- 
amoured of her : 1 saw and I loved at first sight. I 
descended to her place of residence and solicited her, 
but failed to overcome her virtue. Distppointed hut 
not di>oou raged, 1 formed the resolution of making 
her mv own even against her will. I knew that she 
had given her heart to thee, and that thy friend" — 
pointing to Firo/. — “aided by the goodwill of her 
faithful .^ervitor* ‘ — [minting to Farhat's servant-hoy — 
“thy friend, i say, was going to escort her the 
following morning across the Khannant where thou 
v» ast awaiting her on tin* left hank. So watching 
mv opportunity, no sooner was her m+dnd s et down 
on the opposite hank than I appears! to her in tho 
likeness of her lover, invited her to leave the m* and 
and walked a short distance with her as far as (7it- 
laund-ki-k<4ht\ where, however, I returned to mv 
original form and eurrhsl her elYto where I pleased." 

lie paused to take breath. Far hat looked round 
and benoid Fir*)/, standing side by side with his 
servant bo \ . His eves sutfusod with tears while his 
whole frame shook with a powerful emotion at past 
recolhvtions. He nevertheless restrained his feelings; 
a change had come over him since his last meeting 
with the Khicitjd, all the tire and precipitancy of 
youth had left him. and he was willing to hear the 
Jin# story with j*atience to the end. 

*\Wo/edf//!* he resumed. “1 obtained jmssession 
of her; physical possession of her was all that 1 could 
boast of* however. For the rest, she was obdurate 
• against the grati fiat ion of my desires* From tho 
moment that she knew l was not her Far hat, she ceased 
not to lament and tear l*er hairs. IS lie loaded 
with reproaches and imprecations, and she called the 
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ministers of heaven ami the spirits of the air to witness 
that she had been ravished against her will. Besides 
the arduousnoss of overcoming her repugnance of 
my person, nay the impossibility of getting her even 
to speak to me, 1 had to contend with other forces 
which were directed against me. This individual who 
appears here in the garb of a relhjieusi\ is one of my 
most inveterate foes. He knew what I was about; 
he espied me when I with niv train, my prize being 
secured, flew from the hanks of the Khannaut, and 
has evor since dogged my stops, and by the power 
which he posse>ses over my race, has withheld my 
hand from committing a greater crime than I was 
already guilty of, in carrying off by force a woman 
whose heart and affections were already fixed upon 
another. And when after being driven about by his 
spells from place to place, 1 sought a refuge in this 
secluded locality, he followed me here also. And has 
established liis post right before my dwelling, and 
together with his confederate, the man-at-arms there, 
has daily defied my power— the |K>wer of a prince 
of the air.” 

“ Recreant thou art , ! ” exhumed Farhat in vehe- 
ment anger. w By deceit thou hast obtained part of 
thy desires, but the Most High baa restrained thee 
from steeping thy soul still deeper in iniquity. 
Produce before me this instant, I command thee bv 
the power of the fragment thou boldest in thy hand. 
Produce before mo, 1 say, the beauteous flower which 
thou hast so ruthlessly torn from its parent stem.” 

“ 0 ddamzdd ! I am now in thy power, yet use 
jiot thy power, I pray thee, to do me any injury. 
TEe greatest gift that the fates can give thee, that 
gift which is denied me, thou shall have this very 
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moment. I dare not disobey the command. There, 
look !” pointing to tbo pillar of fire— there is, and has 
been, the homo of thy beloved those several months. 
And the smoke that issues from the mouth of it 
upward, is formed by her sighs.” 

And now the Prince of the Genii threw off the 
garb whieh he seemed to have worn hitherto, a garb 
which made him look a gaunt, ugly old man. He 
stamped bis foot on the ground, and immediately as 
if bv magic he was surrounded by a glittering reti- 
nue of courtiers and a numerous multitude of armed 
followers which filled the valley all round. At the 
same time his own form and visage were changed. 
A handsome man, youthful and graceful, wearing 
the insignia of royalty, he now appeared. 

M Thou sees!, Farhat,” said he, “ that did I choose 
to oppose thy demands, 1 should be no mean anta- 
gonist to even the son of an Emnazai Pathan chief- 
tain. But all this great show of power which I 
make before thee is worthless. How can 1 fight 
against the behest of the Kfovdja-lMzr % the chosen 
envoy of the Most High, for it is His Almighty com- 
mand that then bringest to me. He took up a peieo 
of pottery, and with a hit of charcoal wrote a com- 
mand to me to deliver to thee that which thou hast 
lost. Poor and contemptible though in appeareneo 
the missive be, it commands my unreserved and fall 
obedience. The Most High speaks through His mi- 
nister; and what am 1, finite creature that I am, that 
1 should disobey? Truth prevails over guile; like 
oil on the waters, it floats to the uppermost; yirtuf 
prevails over carnal desire V* _ 

He paused. Then directing the attention of bis 
auditors to the pillar of fire, twice ho turned himself 
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to the west and twice to the east; he then tonrhed 
Farhat with his black rod, saying thus to him : “ Be- 
hold Farhat, and receive thy untainted hrido!” And 
as he pointed it towards the pillar of fire, he said in 
a commanding voice : " (Jttntsfi, Qtou*!t!" and im- 
mediately disappeared together with all his following. 

The pillar of fire had vanished. Instead of that, 
perfect darkness supervened ail over the valley and 
the country around. The air was still as if in ex- 
pectation of some great event. Presently the sky 
became starlit, and by the radiance of those super- 
nal illuminators, Farhat beheld the lovely form of 
his Zinat approaching him arrayed in costly habili- 
ments. Her face was concealed under a diaphanous 
veil, which scarcely hid the transparent complexion 
of its owner. And it was irradiated by an exu- 
berance of happiness which communicated itself by a 
secret magnetism to her lover. He ran and clusjHxi 
her in his arms. 

Instead of weeping, however, there was joy. 
Presently the nine o'clock gun bred from the yam- 
parts of the fortress of Salemgurh, 6 * and by the in- 
stantaneous fladi of the gun Farhat beheld standing 
before him his old and tried friend Ar/.ti, whom he 
had hitherto only known as the false Firoz, and in 
his servant-hoy he behold the faithful JltilasifL The 
old Sad ft u also was transformed into Imrar I a I, the 
erst petition-writer, the spy of the Aghori's dell, the 
dabbler in the sreitu e of astrology w ho met Amt by 
the banks of the Khannant and w as ever after bis fast 
frie nd, and who had ail along m> paternally watched 
oVer his interests. 

61 . Tbit old iortntm ot IMhL 
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The lost now advanced and placing Zinat’s hand 
into Farhat's, said : “ Friends I these two faithful 
hearts, the reciprocal beating of which has already 
united them into one, were pre-ordained of Heaven 
to go in life together. 1 as the oldest in years in this 
assembly, declare them now to be man and wife, do, 
my children, and may happiness attend your future 
career ! ” 


END OK I’AilT IV. 



CONCLUSION. 


Mariam survived the groat mutiny thirtyfive 
years. A Parental Government allowed her a small 
maintenance during her long period of widowhood, 
and she finally fell asleep at Benaro- after w idling a 
calm good bye to every one around her. While she 
lived, she was respected and honoured by all w ho 
knew her; her counsel ami her opinion were sought 
for both bv voting and old; her words were consi- 
dered to be oracles, and it is from note*, occasionally 
dictated by her, supplemented by data furnished to 
me by her daughter, tliat these memorials have boon 
compiled. A plain, unostentatious tomb marks the spot 
where all that was mortal of her was laid ‘At Rest* 
by her surviving child and grand-children on the 
twenty-fifth day of November ltSSti. 

Gentle Header, my task is done ! I have in the 
foregoing pages set before thee the example of a 
Woman whose qualities were essentially feminine, and 
who to high principles and a correct life combined the 
M'rtues of truth, forbearance, patient endurance, and 
general benevolence. 1 f the perusal of “ M A II l All ” 
Las left upon thy mind the impression that there are 
heroines in humhlo life who rival, if not excel, the 
achievements of the great, my labour has not been 
in vain. 


END. 
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h The Sara* or inn of India is distinct from the dharam* 
$414. The former in the olden days used to be found in every 
halting- place. They were kept by a family— man and wife— be- 
longing to the profession known m bkatiydrd, also called mehtar, 
and his ms Ha rd m . These must not be confounded with the ordinary 
mehtar or sweeper caste, which are quite distinct. The former call 
themselves cither Shfr-Shihts or Sa l <?m -Slights, which names recall 
the memory of thow monarch** who, so tradition my% manumitted 
some of their slaves and established them m inn- keepers, the 
progenitors of the bhatiydra* of the present day. The bhatiydrd 
used to be almost invariably a Mtmlman. One family owned a 
number of rooms in th* Saras, charging their lodger* a pice per 
head, ami also supplying meals if necawwiry, for which of course a 
separate charge was made. A tarn* consisted of a large quadrangle 
lined on all sides by kathrt* or rooms, with an entrance to each. 
At a certain hour, the gates of the enclosure were closed after which 
no travellers were admitted; for then came the police-man who 
took down in a register the names of all the lodgers who had arrived 
that evening : this was known as the said Hat. In many placet 
these old tarat$ exist atlll but they have hardly any custom. 
Government has taken charge of most of them, and leases them by 
public auction to any one who cam to carry them mi in the face 
of die sturdy opposition offered by the railways. There am In 
existence to the present day some due edifices which were con* 
strocted by the Muhammadan rulers of old to he used as Sard* or 
Xdrvd* Sard** 

■S C" — — — ~~ — — 

' * Tlaatothscomciorthi>e»pbyQl thsvrarf sad not is spH ftMSMfttyi 
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II. A Dharam*dhi, or Dharamikdld, is a way-side Inn or 
rest -house pwtpi! by the charitable Hindu m India. It fa generally 
a solid stone or masonry structure — a quadrangle with an entrance 
flanked by long verandahs, and within a murt-yard lined on all 
auto* by rooms or porches, There is always a masonry well Within 
easy reach containing sweet water. So charge is made by the 
founder for the acoommoilation supplied. Thcae rest-houses are 
seatteml all over the country, in the towns and suburbs, as well as 
on the principal trunk lines ofooramamcation. 

worm ow tss seas tatti. 

Page 8 

III. The name of the grass of the roots of which the tatti* am 
made ( Andropogon muHcatam ). The gram is laid on a frame- 
work of bamboo, am! fixed down by mcAn* of long slits of the same 
material which are secured to the frame- work by bonds of string. 
These tatti* m they an? called, are marie in several shapes, and when 
fixed to the doorway anti watered are the great means of keeping 
the house cool during the season of hot wind*. 

VOT1 OW TWM tAVXIA. 

Page 3 

IV. Another contrivance for stirring the air during summer. 

It consist# of an oblong wooden frame covered over with cloth and 
whitewashed. This frame is then suspended from the roof by 
strings, and with another piece of string which pmm through 
a hole marie in the wall, is pulled from the verandah by a man 
called the pankha-cooly. The constant oscillation of the machine 
stirs the air which the tatti has already cooled. «* 

WOTS OV CXAfATXt. 

Page 6 

V. bhapdtl fa Urn name applied to thin, flat wheaten cakes 
%hinh form the regular diet of the higher tlmtm of Musalmaits ha , 
Upper India They arc made in two way*. The doturMWng M «r% 
ed, a small tump, say the thirty-second part of a «at| fa tdkm mi 
flattened with the hand; it is then spread by tilting itihaiply fe* 
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one palm to the other, after which it is placed on the fctrtf or iron* 
pan, an*! bake*! on the fire. From the terd it is removes ! awl place*! 
slant -wise, resting on the side of the cfotfhd or oven, when it swell* 
up awl in at once taken out and placed on a plate and cmvrred up. 
The ewrtom in to make ihc whole dough into chapdtb lefore send- 
ing them up to be served at tab!**. I# is usual to wrap the fhnpdti* 
in a coarse cloth while they are K in? baked or they would jrct hard 
by exposure to the air. ^ome with a nicer palate have the rhtpdti 
served up hot m «oon as it is taken out of the bake, there is A 
regular post bringing them up as soon as they get ready. 

Ckspdti* arc made to the diameter of 12 inches or more; when 
made of a smaller sj*e they are called pkttJkd or phnUL The? 
term rnt ( is applied to cak*^ of unleavened bread. /?✓»**' may lie 
rh/tvdft or ph*7ld : it is a cw«* e term, and taken by Itself, it 
means something thicker than cither. 


The rhnpdt » spoken of in the text are suppose,! to have been 
small cakes made of Tn ban mrn.meal they were regar le»l as *lzim 
or srmntoms of a wi bespread cor»«p* n»er. They tvero known in 
pass foam hand to hand many months twfnro tb*» mut’ny actually 
broke cub A messenger would mine to n r dingo, out 
the headman or rflforo elder, give him three rfatndNt* and say - 
‘These three eak^s are sent to yon, you will make three others 
and send them on to the next t ill age * The ben l man accepted the 
charge, and punctually **nt forward other fhm* ns he had htwn 
directed. 1* a mvvfery which mm* of the authorities could »* 
at the bottom of The continued during many months, 

village after village being brought into the chain 
link*, and relays of rhapdtijt fiirmmlol from place to place, until 
the whole of the country afe tost by the movement had Iusmi fervffel. 


Pnge 14 

Xh “In pvwrottrm of his leng-cbcrMnd design to break dm® 
‘Mhe mlbrwm* both of M ttsalmdn and HI win, the fed 

determined to reefer fete military twice the means of their 4**- 
”gTwiatuu»— by rawpriKaif them to apply thrift Nm to 

la animal fat- «| the #w*t»e bring a^»4 jfc* 1 

^ ** m ' ami lhf * ^ for the 


^Ual^h Review ? !?«*. tm * 
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VII.— THB YATICISAL ODE. 
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For the benefit of those who cannot read Persian , 

1 transliterate the ode m /toman chnvacteVz~ 

1 . Hfi-t goyam dar jitlnin Sahib »jtrunpuu]a ghawad, 
Nam u Taimtir Sh*» Sahib-jinni paida sdrawad. 

2. Bad azsiti Minin-i-Sbo cUun wari&at<h gardad 

pidid. 

Wall o Suhib-qinin antlar jahnn paida shawad. 

3 . Uhun kunad a/.m-i-sitar ti uz fan a slid baqa, 

Bii Said an Radsha-ln ; in* <> jan paida shawad. 

4. Bad a /an gardad Umar ShdkH an till 6 malik 

* zamin. 

Oardad an ham lmiddaia-h hamdanin paida 
shawad 

5. Slnlhd-Bahar ha I azan dar tnulk o Kabul Bad- 

shah, 

BilyatjSn dan fitnad dar mu Ik «* an paida slmvad. 

6 . Kiz nutilwi bar Huniav tin mirasud a/ htyazil, 
Hamdaran \fghin % akt* »/ a*inan paida shawad. 

7. Had'*/* ni iwurad *iid Ilitmavnn Hidshib* 

Wanko narna*h Sher-Shtdi andar jahan paida 

si m %vad. 

M fra wad dar mnlk e Iran nixd an hid o rasul. 
Taka tjadr o man /.ala t /an * pub dan paida slut wad. 
9*. A« Sikandar chtin rasad nauhat ha Ihmhflti Sitih, 

• Zan ha IMdf wali v llindostin paida s ha wad. 

10. Klmlij ri liSjumla dar duurin ti gardad niko f ,4 , 

Bar jar&kathie alum marWn in paidi ihawad. 

^ 70 
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11. ShAh-i-shAhan molirbani lui knnad dar haq 6 u, 
TA wiqAr e izzatush chun Khusravan paiJA 

shawad. 

12. Ta zamane nuke lashkar rii hiyArad siio Hind, 
Sher-Sheh fain shawad pisrash baron paida 

shawad. 

13. Baa iltimayiin inirasad dar Ilind o qAbiz ini- 

shawad, 

Bad azan Akbar-SIT kisbwar zaman paida 
shawm! . 

14. Bad azan Shahf* Jahangir ast g««ti ra panab, 
Wangahe andar Julian Sbaht* Jahan paida 

shawad. 

15. Chiin knnad azm (• safrir zin m sue mnlke baqA, 
Wfirisash Shah** jahan *AhibqirAn paida shawad. 

1G. Beshtar Shake Jahan kam az ehihal shahi knnad, 
Take pisre khurd >Alash humdarun paida shawad. 

17. Dar tahaivur khaiq niAnad chun elninin gardad 

avail, 

Mushtari az Asm An arish fMiAn paidA shawad. 

18. Shah e Aiamgtr has had mini li Aurangzeb, 

Kaz juiusash fit na dar Hindustan paida shawad. 

19. U pidar ra quid sazad qatii a akhwan buwad, 
Dar ta/ailuinhash ?-korA alaniim paida shawad. 

20. llasti kamtar btiwad k&zb o daghal gardad fuz&n» 

Dost dustman gardad o nak andar An paida 
shawad. 
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Qauni-i- Sikkhan chire dastibi kunad bar Mua~ 
lamin, 

Ta rhihul in jaor o IrnKat andarin paidi sbawad. 

Had a/an gardud Nisi Hi nmlk o Hindustan 
tamum, 

Tit sadi bukrmtsb niiyiin Hindustan paidi shawad. 

Chun shawad dar nmlk o an hi jaur o bid ‘at rk 
riwaj 

Shah o garbi hahr e qatlash kluish man paidi 
shawad. 

Darmiim* in o in gardad hasp jang o azim, 

Qatl v alum bv shubah dar jang e in paida shawad. 

Farh vabad Shahd-Gharbisian bazor e tcgh-i- 
juhd, 

Quuni-i-lsa rk shakiste begumin paida shawad. 

(ilmlbau Islam bnshad ti cbihal dar mulk 6 
Hind, 

Bid a/in Dajjal e Tilnt Isfahan paida shawad. 

Az buriu dofu Uujjah* bainin govam shuno, 

I si avail MahJi u ikhir zamin paida s ha wad. 

N^matulUi rii ke iigahi shade az riz e ghaib, 

(Itifuu o bvguinin dar marduiuin paida shawad. 

Pinsud haftad Hijri taziman in gut'ta shad, 

Dar bazar o du-sad o hashtid iu paida shawad. 
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THE ODE AS KEXDEKED IN ENGLISH. 


1. i tell the truth, an invincible hero will be born 

in the world; 

And hb name will be Tainuir Shah. 

2. After him Minin Shall, hb inheritor, will be 

born, and will succeed him. 

3. When lie prepares tor his journey from death 

to immortality. 

Hi > son Said will be born king of all tin 5 * living, 

4. After that Umar Sheikh will become tint owner 

of i he earth, 

And hb rival will at the same time be born. 

5. Babar Shall will next be born king in Kabul* 
Know for certain that disturbance ami calamity 

will be produced in that country, 

C. Again accidents will overtake llumayun from 
the eternal 

At a period when an Afghan will be born from 
heaven. 

7. Misfortune will hefal Hu may un Badslmb 
When Sber Slmh of that name will be horn. 

8. He goes to the country of Iran to the descend- 

ants of the prophet: * 

So, that he might obtain honour and dignity 
from that just appreciator of merit. 
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9. When from Sikandar tho step is reached to 
Ibrahim Shah, 

Then will bo born at Delhi, he, the king of 
llimhMun. 

10. The people will during his reign receive ail 
goodness 

And he will apply the ointment of care to their 
wounds. 

It. The king uf kings will dmw him every kindness 
So that hi> honour and excellence will be like 
that of the Khu>ros. 

12. By the time, however, that the army could begin 

its march towards Hind. 

Slier Shall dies, and his son is born. 

13. Thus lluimivun reaches Hind and takes posses- 

sion of it, 

After which Akbar ShiUi, king of the world, is 
born. 

14. After which while king Jahangir gives his pro- 

tection to the earth. 

At that time Sh&h Jalrnn will be born in the 
world. 

15. As he departs on his journey from this to the 
• land of immortality, 

His heir, Sh&h Jah&n, ^the great emperor, is* 
born. 
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Note to]Verie 1ft. jg 
Another mi 'te- 
Rf wotiM N. v : 

Htt rjuih' vill b# 

>bih thus 

rn ament <>f the 
hmue; cr. the . q 
ante of t hat asm- * “ • 
aunt of th** throne * 

■ill be^Alamgir. 


20 . 


L 


22 . 


23 . 


Before that Shah Jahan can reign less than 
forty years, 

Hi* younger son i* born at that period. 

The world is in astonishment as ho appears, 

A Jupiter from heaven is horn scattering fire. 

His name is Shah Alamgir and Aurangzeb; 

At his accession a commotion is spread through 
Hindustan. 

He imprisons his father, and becomes the mur- 
derer of bis brothers, 

For his oppression* the sounds of mercy and 
quarter will arise. 

Truth will decrease, lies and deceit will increase. 

Friends will become enemies 1 and the good will 
be born then. 

The nation of the Si Mis will gain the upper 
hand over the Musahnan, 

And for forty (years) this tyranny and schism 
will prevail. 

After that the Xis&ro will gain sovereignty 
over the whole of the country of Ilindostto, 

And for one century their role will obtain in 
Hindostim. 

When tyranny and schism l>ecome the fwshtea 
during their dominions, 


I. The meaning of this paesagt* i§ obsettra 
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The king of the west, the excellent rider, will 
rise for their destruction. 

24. Between them and him there will he great wars, 
A great many people will without doubt be 

killed iu those wars 

* 

25. The king of the west will obtain the victory 

through the sword of assiduity, 

And the sect of Jesus will without a donbt sus- 
tain defeat. 

26. I slim will have the supremacy for 40 (years)!* 

in Hind. 

After which Dajjal Tibti will Ho born in Ispahan. 

27. For the subversion of Dajjal, this is what 1 say 

hear. 

Jesus comes, and Mabdi, the last of tho world, 
is horn 

28 . NianmtuHa to whom has been revealed oat of 

the secrets of the hidden, 

Says without a doubt these sayings of his will 
be generally known among men. 

29. Five hundred and seventy Hijri was the epoch 

in which this has been said. 

In one thousand two hundred and eighty he 
will be born 

2. Tho name “ Charts* tan ” in this couplet is doubtful. It might 
be OhurbUUm or A r but 4*. It the tetter, it would be ‘king at* 
Arabia’ instead of 'tk» m it.' 
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The authorship of this poem is involved in doubt and obscu- 
rity. By some it has been ascribed to one XiamatulM, a poet who 
flourish**! tu the hitter end of the fourteenth century, presumably 
in Samarkand, dui ng the reign of the succ*m>r of Amfr Tasmdr, 
the celcbritel Timiriang or Jam ilanr of English historians. 
I sub join a not.ee of him taken U urn the “0n< ntal Dictionary ,** 
a work of great m* nt published by Mr If. 0. Keene B, C, $ . — 

“NimutulUh Wall Sayud-Sh£b Xuruddfn, a descendant of 
i4 Imim Must Ka/on He was a learned and pious Mosul min, and 
“an exe * \Wnt p* t He is said to have performed miracle*, waa 
“the <iw pie of >h iikh Abdulli Y&faf, but followed the tenet* of 
Imira Sh if if He is the author of nearly 500 books and patu* 
* 4 phi* u lb died in the time of Sbahrukh MnA the son of Atth 
“ Taimtir, 1424 or 14U A. 827 A. H, aged 75 years and i# buried 
“ at Mahan, a vilhge of Kirmin in Persia* Sayyad wa* hi* pd# 
“cal title:" t 

Calcutta edition, 1881, p. 203: “Aat^f 

A fact wbii h is belied by the penultimate couplet of ftjkl&h 
Th* most that ran l«s conceded to the authentic Ippdt 

0 1- js that it % ns proposed by an author of the name of NhShutfU 
ulU niarnt <h&h SiitmtuU) who flourished fit fk npd tetifig 
the reigns of Alauigfr ami hfa trararwhat* atxcoMor Bah4d»r *JWh % 
(A. D. 1 6:K>), an 1 wrote some poms, a four of which am 
It should »Mi oU-rvM that, after taking a rapid though IwWsge 
sketch of the prmhng history of his country, ha fall* iitteifg^ 
less muddle when aump&ug to describe the event* wfcfefc* : &mw* 
ed the iwKTiidancy of tfao Eikh f*a* iem For he * Mm 0||l# kkmd 
en Irnrra, he omits to mMm the gn^fttldahratM confoferiury ffWdi 
contributed *o materially WWUids the dowufal Of the $m jift of 
.Delhi. 
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wora oar *n vtus. 

Pape 20 

VIII. The tilak i* a murk or mark* made with coloured earth 
or unguents upon the forehead, and between the eye-brow», a# a 
•ectarial distinction. There are three fornix the ttJnk generally 
made* — the Hlmimiiuii which in something like a indent, thus : 
U J ; the Hbaivi which consist* cf three cn*wviit&, thus: w ; and the 
Yaishnavi which emudsts of a big dot, thus: ♦ The first is peculiar 
to the Vais community, the second to the Chain or Brahmin castes, 
ami the third to the Sh*<ir*. The Ihtminandl, however, is the one 
affected by the followers of Him Bachman, and of Gopil or Krasha. 

WOTS owr stmviftBss, 

Page $7 

II The wool imrieesk is Persian; it is derived from rfar, a 
pearl; and wt*k or *w*A, like; that is, like a pearl Another form 
of the «aa*e word is spelt and pronounced differently. ft u darwttk, 
«B*U» derived from dtan door ; and pa*t jarticiple of the 
to hang; that is, hanging or knocking about from 

Jfcffr, «kk Arabic word, means pom as opposed to ghani rich. 

Jhffr km generic term, while Mrwisk i and damrsk are con- 
erete term 

A Mvmfsk Is a recluse, he is a tnte seer. he goes nowhere. Provi- 
dence sends him food ami drink wherever he may chance to be; 
while a j*rwi*k is a hdmfafir or a mendicant 

The Emperor AkmgCr icbueaof a dtrmdiA wbotp be once visit**! 
jmi offered to endow his monastery with several villages. He replied 
that the king by giving him villages would confer an obligation 
upon him, while tbc Sustaincr op whom he trusted ( meaning the 
) sent hint food and expected no return far it* 

71 
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WOTS ON TBS TBBSI WBQUX8XTBS OF A THUS 
FAQXB. 

Pagre 

IX a, Amfr-Khuaro, in his well-known work Chahdr-durrrJih 
or B&ghfl-b^h&r, relates the c pinole from which the idea cntimdtod 
in the text has been taken . — 

Of a truth there is no greater accomplishment in the world than 
to give, because whatever man gives in this world, he will receive 
a return for it at the last day. When a person sow* n seed in the 
ground, how much does that one seed yield ! Having c«*me to thin 
conclusion I sent for my superintendent of architectural building 
and commanded him to erect a magnificent edifice outside the city 
which w r aa to have 40 high and wide doors. After a short time a 
building such as that I desired was finished. It wiw my daily 
custom to sit in this house from morning till evening distributing 
money to the j»oor and destitute ; whoever asked me for anything I 
used to grant his rcqm«t to the full. In short, the needy used to 
come through each of the 40 doors and take away whatever they 
wanted. 

It so happened one day that a faqVr entered through the front 
door and made a request : I gave him one gold-mohr. He re-enter* 
ed through the second d<x>r and Wgged for two goUUmohns ami 
though l had made him out, I did not mind it but gave him two. 
In this manner he came through each of the doorway* and asked 
lor one gold -uioh r in advance of the number he? had last received, 
and I too, though I made him out each time, gave him in full of 
what he wanted. At last he entered through the fortieth door 
and asked for 40 goki-mohr*. I had them given him. 

Having received bo much, however, the ddnr<f#k gained hi* ad*^ 
mittance again through the first door and repeats! bin request m 
at fuc first 1 disliked it a gref t deal ! said : “ Hear, 0 avari- 
cious! what kind of a faqir art thou that thou art not cvcnac* 
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quaint ed with the three letter* of fnqW : % faqlr should act up to 
them." He said: “Well, ddtd (giver), you tell them me,” I 

replied : 

u Fo. /. is fay d Hit: foodless, poverty ) t 
Qaf. </. j „ qan&at (contentment), and 
Re. r. ; M rodent ( abstinence ). 

Whoever has not these, he is no .faqlr. Eat ami drink out of 
what thou hast already receive!, and come again when thou shall 
receive whatever thou mayest ask. The charity which I dispense 
is intended to remove pressing want, and not to hoard up, O covet- 
ous! tbou ha*t taken from 1 to 40 gold -mohrs, reckon how many 
guld-mohrs thou hast received ; yet with all that thy avarice 
brought thee back to the first door I What wilt thou do by hoarding 
up so much riches ? A faqlr should think of the day's needs, for 
the morrow the SuMainer will provide fresh food. Now be aaham* 
cd. and lx* patient and contented. What sort of faqlri is this 
which thy in y motor has taught thee?" 

Hearing my speech, the faqlr became angry and threw down 
all he had received from me, and said : “Enough, hdbd ! d on t grow 
ao hot. keep your riches to yourself but dont take up with the name 
of generosity again. It is very difficult to be generous, you cannot 
bear the weight of generosity; how will you reach that stage? 
Dilli is still far. Sakhi (the generous) too has three letters; first 
act up to them, ami then you will be called generous." 

I now felt, amassed, and said; “Well, ddtd\ explain the mean* 
ing of this to me." He replied : 

“Sfn. ». <j~ is sam6.{ (endurance), 

Kh6. kh. ^ „ khmf-i-Hdh{ (fear of God), 

Y4. y. ^ „ yad rakhnn apn{ paidaith aur 

marnd ko (bear in mind thy 
birth and thy death: thy beam- 
ing add end).” 
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Until a person reaches to this height, he should not pretend to 
be generous* 

And such is the merit of a generous |>erson that even if he l>e 
addicted to vice, he is still the friend of God.” 

VOTS OV THE AOBOEI. 

Page 35 

X. 14 A flagrantly imlmmt ami abominable set of beggar* who 
“have rendered themselves notorious for the disgusting vilmiwi 
“of their habits, Prowling aUmt m the pursuit of their im^rablo 

“calling. they will take no denial. In case of the refund 

“of alms they will U*mear themselves with tilth, and cat the nv*t 
“loathsome garlmge, in the presence of the persons who withhold 
“their money fn«n them. 

“The Aghoris deduce their origin from K ini-rim and Kiln-rim 
“(the or spiritual guide of K ini- rim ), who are sup|M«M:d to 
“have lived in Benares about one hundred years apt. Hindus of 
“ all castes may enter the order. On induction their Indies arc first 
“shave*!, and they are sent to Ast-bhuji, # the shrine of a famous 
“goddess six miles from Mirrapur, where they practise incantations 
41 until they imagine they have acquired the power of the goddess 
“ Aghor-mukhi, whom th«*y worship, and whose tenets they observe. 

“ The Aghoris eat all kinds at food, including the carcases of 
14 jackals, cats, and other animals, which die of themselves/ 1 

The Rcvd. M. A. Sherri ng's “ Hindu Tribes and Castes* <1872 Jfc 
Vol. I, p, m . 

Aghrr means something filthy. The cl tm U known to be a per* 
stolen* devonrer of human carcases, and they are to be fonml cm tb# 
banks of the risers where their means of subsistence are easily 
found. What an aghmi you are f ia a term used to denote a gross 
or filthy feeder. 

— . — ~Jk ....... — 


•Lit; tbs one frith eight hands. 
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worm om *n awn nun. 

Pane 36 

XL “ The popular Ixdief is that the spirit after death undertakes 
“ayw'** travels oh /;/* t, parit or pa! it. But if fit the end of that 
‘‘time he does not nettle flown and enter upon a lasspectable second 
*i life, h»* Ikws a hhnt. or sf a female, a churail ; and a m such ii 
“an obj'f’t of terror to th« whole country. His principal object tiiet] 
“U to in ve an much trouble as may be to his obi friends, {Kisses* 
“ mg them, and producing fever and other malignant diseases.’ 
Or, IX i\ J. [btotaon B. C. 8. 

if A <it, pa! it, eh 4 rail are used as terms of reproach, of contempt 
or abuse. What a patit you are ! denotes, how dirty t Go ekurmil 
Go, you hag ! in plain English, 

Tit T1XT AM TO AW01X.B TB1T1VO TUB BBmi 
FOB FBiriVO IB TO B1AVXV. 

Page 42 

, <• ,« //,</ / ' /,£✓✓£ ££✓ 

XII. bUJbx , £j>La*> 

Zayyaiuis mmd-ad-Jiunyd ht-mui*dhlh& jmlndhd ny&mml 

l&h tkayt Him. «tTRA HULK, QURAN, 

I have embellished the sky of the universe with stare, and ] 
have appointed it (them) to be the whip for devils, 

A14IIC TBJtT OB TIB BXRTBB OF BVA1S* 
IXUXIO, 

Page 43 

* tmt * *1 ■/ » ** ** 4 # 

XU1. fl» ) J 15 *V«-* 
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✓ f / 

4 « /4 /y //> 4 //«W fMj / 4^-* 

• (jV® * fy~ <— 

// / 

An~ihnt Ma*ud gdla q&la Ra*ul- All dh Sal- Alldho alaihe n*a 
mUam vqtulul-fuiiydtc knl'a-hunna faman hhat'a sarda-funni 
falitim minni. KibU Mil -said wax xahiv.l Mish jdf sharlf. 

(And) related to the wns of M.is6d that the prophet of (*<*!, 
may the beatitude anti jjeaoe of Ood rest on him ! commands! to 
kill all snakes. Thug whoever is afraid that they will retaliate he 
cannot be from me. , 

SAVftCSZT T*XT OR 8HLOX OK OOV-WOK8BXV. 

Pnqe 43 

xiv. ?rar iraigwt iftim# i ftirgfoN 

Tatra hurydt garrdm piijdm gaugrdsam gau pradawhinam 
gaiidnvga manam karyam tarvdn hdmdn audpn&idt. 

Mahdhhdrat: I>&n Pnrb, 

By worshipping the cow, by giving them food, by going round 
them, by holding their tail, whatever sins there may to they are 
destroyed. 

imCBZT TXXT OB SHX.OE OK •KAO-WOltHIf. 

xrv. a tnuruTT fxnft awfahmt: 

wft: fwn: ?T^rwf%wwnnTO: n r a 

JPannagdndm padas$ant\ dvUhatay diraich wi nthatih sarpdh 
pujdh tadd mrb bishja bhai nashakd . 

Mahibhdrat: Din Parb. 

The serpent has 222 legs. By worshipping such a serpent wha£> 
evfcr fear there may be it is extirpated. 


• E&li or death was the. name of the K4g on which Krishc* slept, 
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VOTE OM TS1 SAVUAVT. 

Paxje 51 

XV. A celebration in honor of the sun entering a new sign. It in 
chiefly ol**ervcd t wice during the year.— -once in the month of Chait 
( February-March )„ and when there is* an intercalary month, early 
in ihiinakh ( Mnrch-April). U is called mtkk-sankrdnt* from mikk 
or Anert the rain, the tinitof the twelve signs in the zodiac which the 
sun enter# at the vernal equinox on the 2 1st of March. The festival 
k distinguished by *|»eeial It l nation# of water made to the deity, 
by offering# of a chatty with prater and green fruit to the brahmins, 
and of a ram or goat to a thud*- or one of the lower orders* 

The second is know’ a a# the nwkr-tankraKt^ from makr or Capri- 
cornua the goat, the tenth zodiacal sign into which the sun enter# at 
the winter solstice about the 2 1st of December, it is also called the 
Jlfdgh-Mnkrdnt, from the fact of it# falling in the month of High 
( l>w mber-Jauuary). 

The vulgar name# of the two Sankrdtitt are sat ud-sankrdnt 
and til-Mmkrdtot. On the occasion of the former satud, and of the 
latter (U and preparation# of til are partaken of, and exchanged 
between relations and friend#. 

Soft ti or satud is wheat or rice or gram steeped in water and 
kept overnight, and then dried and ground very fine. It is then 

sweetened and turned iuto liquid jmste and eaten as an occasional 
dainty. 


WOT* OW 8ATVABAXV4U4UTSA. 

Page 51 

XVI. A sermon upon tho lord Ndnlin or Vishnu (the preserver), 
the second person of the Hindu doctrine of the trinity. The tUUkd 


Til : the teed of the scjwmnm. Ti) balls, that 1$, til sew I rolled up in sugar; 
tihkhichfri or til cooked up with rice, arc some of the forms In which the seed is 
taken. It has a boating effect upon .the system, while the effects of satftf are 
quite the reverse. 
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is held on the occasion of some domestic event or in fulfilment of a 
vow or on a wn&rdnt (see App: XV. ante). It is held on puna* 
or full-moon night or some other day fixed for the purpose. 
Friends being assembled, the platform is taken by the pandit or 
preacher, in the course of which the miracles performed by the god 
during his several incarnations on earth arc recited and comment- 
ed upon. At the conclusion of the address, ehurmdA") nvthdt (b) 
and green fruits are distributed to those present. 

HOTS OH THE 1 LOTUS * AS A 8XOHAX., 

Page 57 

XVl.a The allusion here made to the lotus has reference to an- 
other mysterious symbol which, like the chapatis , formed one of 
the premonitory symptoms of the great rising. A man came to 
a cantonment with a Kantral-ha-phul or lotus flower and presented 
it to the chief native officer of a regiment. It was circulated 
from hand to hand, each man took it, looked at it, smelt it and 
passed it on. When it came to the last man in the regiment, he 
disappeared for a time having previously obtained leave of his 
commanding officer, and took it to the next military station. The 
lotus parsed among the military while the chapatu were trans- 
mitted to the heads of villages. 

HOTS OH 8HSSXXHO. 

Page 103 

XVII. Sneezing is a subject of great significance in Upper India, 
If gome one sneezes once, it is nnlucky to go out of the house; 
if as he starts the same person sneezes twice, it is not unlucky. 
The proverb is : 

' <«) A dish consisting of wbeaten bread broken up and- mashed with ghi. 

(6) Confectioner’s sweet. 
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Ek ndk dui chink 

Jahanjac tahan nik 

Lit : One note twice sneered, it is wdl wherever yon may go* 
8oraebody sneered, wait a little ! Get up quick before any one 
sneezes ! Did the cat sneeze ( that you have dropj»ed your work ? ) 
If you only sneeze, your no*.; is cut off ( that is, for the smallest 
offence your he*u^is cut off ). AH th^se are common expressions 
in the daily chii-chftt of Indian female life behiud the par da. 

Pape J3S 

See Ovid’s Met : Liber XV, Fable 8 : 

As^amnatiMn of Julius Owsar. 

XVIII. “ Arms resounding amid the black clouds and dreadful 
“ blasts of the trumpet,, and clarions heard through the heavens, 
** forewarned men of the crime. The sad f** e of the sun a 
“ livid Hght to the a’a'med earth. Often did torches seem to be 
“burning in the midst of the star*; often did droi* of blood fall 
u in the showers. The az ure-eolourcd Lucifer bud bis light tinted 
“with a dark iron colour, the chariot of the moon was besprinkled 
“with blood. The sty^i »n owl gav.* omens of ill in « thousand 

“ places dirge* too are said to have been .They say 

4t too that the do^s were howling by night, and that the 

“ghosts of the departed were walking But still the 

« warnings of the gods could not avert the approach 

44 of Fate.** 

WOT* oar tbs tbkm “*aujta.~ 

Page 165 

XIX. The term raunh signifies the fourth or last stage of the 
marriage ceremony amo»*g the KAisths or KAitbs of Upper India* 

First in order is the or betrothal, then the biyak or 

marriage, next th« gflfifta when the marring* rite is consummated, 
Ahe bride returning to her parents* home; and lastly, the ratfjur 
when the bridgegroom finally takes her away to his own home, 
after which she visits her parental home occasionally onoe or twice 
a year, and that only as a guest. * 

72 
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In the eastern provinces, however, they count five stages ot 
marriage. namely:— (1) bar met ha or p hat dan, that id, the engage- 
ment; (2) tiitik or the betiothui; (3 } shadi, which is the sunn* aa 
biyah; ( 4 ) (fauna; amt, (5) donga or rauna. With t h* m the 
term ttgai signifies » widow mu; ring** am mg the lower classes. 

3TOTJB OV FAJCWAV. 

Pa.je 214 

XX. Special dishes prepared -luring the rainy season, especially 
those consisting of pun, khajur , samosa »-tc. arc so called. 

Pun : al«ocal!ei mat -pint, ate fritt-ra mad** of fin** wh**aMmnr 
mixed with treneie nr pur or %* m** Mich saccharine substance. 
There is * large ron*»um prion of 

Khajur : meant t > inrrtat** th*- fruit of the date-r aim, are also 
made of sifted wheat-flour kn»*ad**d io milk or ,jhi. They are 
shafted on a sup or winuowiug-fan, and in Appearance are like 
the caul of the ear. 

Both the above dishes are sweet. 

Snmasa : is a kind of patr, either salt or sweet. The dough 
consists of fine wheat-floor rolled out. Square or oblong pieces arc 
cutout, filled and then rolled up into the simp** of * sg merit of a 
circle, the edges being turned up and pressed down m ordci to 
prevent the contents from falling out. 

Salt mmasa are filled with mince-meat, while the sweet nnd 
contain a compound of sugar and phi and curds mixed tog* the r 
with dry -f* nits : such as cocoa-nut, pistachios and raisins, All 
cut fine. 

mnvcsT bats fob yoouriTi. 

Page 219 

XXI. They arc shown »n the following Persian lines 

Sbarq dar sbamM do-shomhA, 

JurnA 6 yak -sham hi ghnrfcb* a 

Beh-ehahar srndar a? Jmal, o 

* Panj-shamba dar junub. * 

The metro of these lines is not very correct but therf btft r Htt 
following negative significations : 
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Tkmt travel to the 

Ka#t on Saturdays And Mondays; 

West Sundays and Fridays; 

North „ Tuesdays and Wednesdays; and 

South ff Thursday. 

vote aw tvs aixax flawt. 

Pane 356* 

XXII. A specif* of pulse, the cy Hunts eajan. It is sown in the 
month of June aft or the first good fall of tain, and mown in the 
month of April, when the summer has well set in. It thus takes 
nearly twelve months to grow to maturity. It i» a very hardy 
plant and grows to ft height of 7 or 8 feet from the ground. 
The g»«in is used as an eatable wb»le the stalks and with* are 
used for making bankets. The reapers always leave a f^w inches 
of ihe stem in the gmund. the pr dig them up for fuel hut 
a good many are left standing, And often prove stumbling-blocks 
to those walking through the field. A wound caused from a 
trip against one of these is dangerous, and takes long to heal. 

TEXT OV THE OBVXX. 

Paye 408 

/ ✓ 

4 0 **> / 4 * A * 4 #* 4 // ✓ 4 / 

XXIII. fy***H;l* J* 5 cT* cjMI) 

/ ' ' 

Waljan 0 khalaqnd ho minqabU min ndr is s*mum* ; Quran 
Surat*! HnQar 

And I created jdn at the first from the flaming fire, 

VOTE OV TEE fEOfVXT «XMXE,* 

Page 462 

XXIV. By which name the prophet Enoch la meant* He 
mu the sixth in descent from Adam* thus ; 

Ukhnukh bin (Enoch, the ton of ) Alyirid f Jared,). £f% 
MahlAil ( Mahalhleel )» bin Qinty* ( Cainan ), bin Anfis (fi&os) 
bin Shis (Seth), Ha Adam. He is, however, mote generally known 
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by his epithet of Idris , which means the teacher, because he 
was by profession an impartcr of dtin or instruction, In person 
he was of a tall stature and a capacious chest, and had a thick 
head of hair. He had a small voice and on“ ear of hi* was 
larger than the other. Toe angel Gabriel vi«*it<*d him f*mr times, 
and brought him as many m from heaven, inscribed upon 

thirty tablets. He was the inventor of sowing and a V» of the 
art of writing. He is also the repute 1 father < f the science of 
medicine, astrology, astronomy, and the mathematics. He found- 
ed the first school of natural philosophy, and was the first to 
teach pure theology, Besides he was »he originator of public 
schools, and he founded and peopled 180 cities before he was 
taken up at the age of 350. 

Puje 4 72 

XXV. On the subject of " PosMttsion— Dicinat ton— Exorcism " 
as practised among the rural populations, I cannot do natter than 
give an extract here from the writings of Mr. D. C. J. ibbeUon 
B. C. 8. 

“When a person is ill, the debase fa generally attributed 
to the influence of a malevolent deity, demon or g»*n»i, who 
hts possessed him. Kecourse is then tied to divination to decide 
who is to be appeased and in what manner. Thete »t a class 
of men called hhagat or sednd (lit : knowing ones ) who exercise 
the g ft of divination under the inspiration of some divinity or 
other. This power is apparently confined to the menial castes, 
e. g, chamAr , bhangi. is often hereditary and is r»rely f erased 
by women; it is shown by the m «n wagging his head a*»d dancing 
and he generally builds a shrine to his familiar before whom he 
dances. When he is to he consult’ d which should be at nighty 
ti e enquirer provides tobacco and music. The former is waved 
ovex»tbe body of the invalid and given to the bk*g*l to smoke, 
and the music plays, and a ghi lamp is lighted, and the b ho gat 
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sometime* la*hes himself with * whip,, under which influence* 
the soothsayer is seined by the afflatus, aud in a paroxysm of 
dancing and head- wagging state* the name of the malignant 
influence, the manner in which he is to be propitiated, and the 
time when the debase may be expected to abate. 

“Another mode of divination is practised thus: The $ed*4 
will wave wheat or ju&r (w*Vet) over the patient’s body, by 
preference on Satuidwy or Sunday. He then count* out the 
grains one by one into heaps, one heap for each god who i» 
likely to be at the bottom of the mischief, and the diety on 
whose heap the last grain cornea is the one to be appeased. 
The Waving < f gram or tobacco over the patient's head is called 
chuana, and the counting of the grain ktwali." Settlement 
Kcpcrt of the Karr-41 Dmnct, Punjab : pub: 1883 p. 146. 
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XXVI. 

Xumes of the MuwakJcils , 

with the letUrt 

which they preside : — 


Alif , 

1 ... IsrdfU 

Jyly-J 

Bo 

V ••• Jibrafl 


To 

m> ... Izrail 

jO'jj* 

S6 

... Mokail 

JkJtO- 

Jim 

G ... Kalkail 

JkJtflS 

m 

c ... Tankaffl 

JiiCjJ 

Kho 

t ... Mahkail 


Dal 

a ... Darddil 

JtJAyi 

Zal 

<i ... Ahrdtil 

i JfeMyl 

E4 

j ... Aniw&kfl 

J^yi . 

U 

j ... Sharf&il ... 
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Sfn 


Harmv&kil 

... 


Shin 

• • * 

Harnrdil 

... 


Suad 

%Jt* • * • 

Alijiail 

... 

^'Urcjfc! 

Zuad 


Afkail 

... 

JjolCio* 

To 

Is . « . 

Ismail 

• 


Zb 

& ... 

Lo/ail 

... 

J±>w 

Ain 

{ •** 

Lomail 

... 


Ghain 

c — 

Lokhatl 

... 

jJUjf 

F£ 

w > ... 

Sarlmmakil 

... 

ym 

Qaf 

3 ••• 

Atrail 

... 


Kaf 

ci ... 

Hanvaz&il 

... 

Ji **;>»• 

Lam 

J ... 

Tatail 

... 

jJuu. 

M/m 

r ••• 

Rovail 

... 

Je'r'j; 

Fun 

^ •** 

Haulail 


J*V 

Wao 

j 

liaftrnaii 

... 

J«USj 

Ho 

i ... 

Du ry ail 

* * * 


Yb 

m ••• 

Sardidtail 

... 

Ji^l y. 


TBS ASIAB CA2.XBBAB. 
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XXVII. 

Each 

of these 24 

letters denotes 


numeral. The first nine denote the unite np to 9* 
thf> second nine, the tons op to 90; the jiext nine, the 
hundreds up to 900; and the last, 1,000. Thus ; — 
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Alif 

... 1 

«•» 

\ 

Sin 

60 

* * • %nf m 

Bo 

... 2 


V 

Ain 

70 

... £ 

Jim 

... 3 


c 

Ft* ... 

80 

• •• *mj 

Dal 

... 4 



Sudd ... 

90 

• • • ^ 

Hd 

... ;> 

* • * 

» 

Qdf ... 

100 

3 

Wdo 

... 6 

* * • 


Be ... 

200 

••• > 

Zo 

... 7 

• • i 

) 

Sli in ... 

300 

* * * \J^* 

Hd 

... 8 


c 

Td 

400 

«»• o 

To 

... 9 


u 

Sd 

500 

• w» 

Yd 

... 10 


* 

Khd ... 

600 

••• t 

Kaf 

... 20 


Zal ... 

700 


Lam 

... HO 


J 

Zudd ... 

800 

• • • 

Mim 

.. 40 


r 

Zo ... 

900 

... t» 

Ndn 

... 50 


o 

Chain ... 

1,000 

... j 


The Ahjttd calculation is employed usually in 
Persian chronogram}* for the purpose, among others, 
of recording the dates of events. For instance, the 
following two words commemorate the building 
of the famous bridge over the Gomti at datmpore : 
“Si rdt nvfst'Ujim” which when analyzed gives the 
following quantities; — 

******* 

fa • ) U* 

300 - 9 + 1 + 200 + 90 

f i; j D if f 
650 « <40 + 10 + 10$ +400 + 60 + 40 

950 
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which is the Hijri year in which the bridge was built. 
The name means R&h ${dh{ or straight road. 

MOTS OV “KKWAIA UUR M 

Pace 485 

XXVIII. This prophet or saint is on** that cannot he identi- 
fied with any known Bibit* character, though hr he is sup- 
posed to tv* the same as Elijah. This Iviief sr*»in« co!»ur from the 
fact that he is reckoned *# one of the four prophet# who did not 
meet death. He uijoH* the title of Khnrtiid pur exert rare as a 
person of distinction in the s*ght of his Maker Amt he is called 
* kh>zr ’ he a use whenever h** hat j«e *ed to sit d«<wn, the ground 
became verdant underneath th«* wool khizr meaning gr»*cn in 
Arabic. Like IlivXs ( Ehas ? ), the iut*»Iarr saint of the wo<*ls, 
Khwnja Khtar is known to live in the w*tem and hi# special 
function i- to take care of travel!'* is, and to relieve the troubles of 
the f dthful. 

He was born in the pre- Mosaic age and wa* seven generations 
removed from Noah. His real name was !Ulh£n f and hi* genealogy 
is thus given : 

Ba!t4n, son of Malkin, son of Finch, son of OhiMr, mn of 
Sh£Hkh,«<>n of Arfnkhshad ( Arpb&x&d /, son of S£m (Shun ), non 
of Xfih (Noah). 

He is said to have discovered the water of life, hence he is 
considered to be the saint of the waters. Th* Muhammadans lead* 
ing <« *ea4«ri»»g life offer him oblations of l»tm*», flowers eta : 
placed on little rafts (b*~d ) and launched on the river, particular* 
ly on Thursday evenings, in the month of B^Adon (Bcptem lien, and 
It is in his hon nr that the feast of the bird (rafts,) is held. 

There are numerous legends concerning the Kbw*ja, * He is 
always described as holding a Mack ebony rod in his hand. H# 
Is yivoked in the Punjab at the construction of a new well, and 
(he tnallahs (or sailors) give a shoot to his name, jo* kkmqf** 
jivMt before they launch forth into the deep. 
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Page 526 

Lament of Siraj-udJin Abul-Zafar 

Bahadur Shah 1L the last King of Delhi. 

XX IX. The r| motion of the king # ( theao-calied Emperor of 
Delhi V) complicity with the ucstgns of the conspirator*, that is — 
the question whether he vvh« one of the f« mentor# of the di§* 
tui baucc and an active participator m the movement — has never 
been satisfactorily act tied. For though by those who imrnedi* 
atcly survived the mutiny or were concerned in it* suppression 
he was denounced as that aged traitor /* we have ihc evidence 
of no Ws an authority than Mr. G. F. Harvey 15. C. £?. Com* 
mission.r of Agra. who, waiting on tin* 21st of December 1858 
to the i lovernor-Gcmiial « f India, say.*? tnat he took the earliest 
opportunity t • apprise him of his complete helplessness. 

** While diM ussing the aspect of affaits ” (between the II th 
and 14th >f .May 18o7 ) • * * a “cam el -sowar arrived 

“express fu.ni the King of Delhi with a communication, in hit 
“own hand, to my atldrra, * 9 9 It mentioned the 

“ violent death of the t’mumiaslbner, Mr. Fraser, and others; stated 
“that the cavalry tioopen were in complete |R»8sea*»ion of the 
“Fort and Palace; were treating him with almost persona! indig* 
“idty; prayed Cor assistance, and the restoration of order: ex* 
“ pressed horror at what has taken place." 

The general opinion is that the king was a mere tool in the 
hands nf his ambitious queen Z mat* Mahal, of * Gangatam Yahudu* 
his trazir or minister, and his turbulent sons; and moreover that ho 
never lent his sympathy or support towards the perpetration of 
# the deeds of violence with which the great re belli or was 
characterised. And when called upon to formally recognise any 
measure which ^required the royal sanction, he used to cxgiaixn: 
“ O why trouble aic in my oltf age 1 1 Ml quite happy m 1 

73 
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“am and have no desire to enjoy the reality of power since ray 
“age prevents me to do anything beyond sitting quietly at home 
“turning my rosary, and preparing to cuter eternity.” 

I have spoken of his minister as *Gangaram Yahudi; * but that 
was not his real name. His proper name was Hakim AhannulU- 
Khan, though that is the title which the fallen monaich gives 
him in one of his ditties, (rangaram metaphorically is the parrot — 
a bird which in the East symbolize* changeablenm and in* 
fidelity. And * Yahudi * or Jew has about the same meaning, 
and the term a’so has reference to the man’s descent, for a 
large section of the Asiatic Musalmins pride thcioftelvcat in being 
JZ&ni Ur ail or the ‘children of fatavL’ 

Whatever the merits of Ahulmuxaffnr lb* hid ut-Shah may have 
been as a dependent of the If. K. 1. <\ he was undoubtedly a 
poet of great merit and renown. He has left four thick volume# 
of poems, most of which indicate a high order of genius. Uk* 
hia equally unfortunate coifcoor WAjtd AH &hih, the d* jH^cd 
King of Oudh, also an eminent poet, who when he was being 
deported from his capital, sang in plaintive tones 
Angry JJakddar m j*tam kiyd 

* Mm chJtin l#v Iskkmam nagri 

Angr 6t Bahadur have committed an outrage; 

They have snatched away from me my Lucknow town; 

* Z*far (that «a* bia poetical tilic ox ecgcoweti ) {wbU«b«d 
'•event uder and dittio* in which he poured forth hi* aoal and 
complained of the loot ef kit Mg and the ewtfem* Hgamr w*0 

the inenrgenU were treated bp the emgkerart( By italicising 
'the weeds I ham, I with toooiwey V» the xeadex the general ten*. 
?of the ‘lament.' ). « One of theae M*» I transcribe below for the 
'infomaticm of the EngUeh-cearfuig public, W 1 alee gin> {(• 
’tnwliterated vcnioo and a free traaabtion <« |»r«- 
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l / cfL 


&! fil/ct f^GJ*/ 

L^^sJifuU} <~ 

ytf' ij/tf*” <y£ £ k ** 

C^jVstiiSlO C{J * yjsjz^/t/ 

^r~ ,y i ^u^^Gfk *c CV J 

. </»c >U& 
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TRANSLITERATED version of the ode. 

Yaka yak ho gayA har shut shorA alamAn kaisA, 

Yeh shola Ah e sozAn ka Thai kaisi yeh dhuAn kaisA. 

1. Gal yak bayak kyA havA palat ke na dil ko apnA 

qarafebae, 

Kanin gham sitara kA main kyA bayAn mera 
sina gham bA figar hae. 

2. Yeh riaya Hind hul tabah kaho kyA na inpd 
hni jafa, 

Ji$A ddkhi hAkim e waqt nd kahA yeh to kAbil © 
dar hae. 

3. Kahin aisA bhi ha© sitam suns ke dt phAnsl 
lakhon ko bdgunAb, 

Wab< kalma goyan kf tarf sd abhf dil men uuke 
glmbAr hai. 

4. Na dabAyA zdr e chaman unhdn na dl gor anr 

na kafan uuhdn, 

KiyA kis nA zAr dafan unhen yeh thikana unka 
mazar hae. 

5. Shab o roz phiilon mdn jo tuMn kaho khar e 

gham so wuh ab ghulAu, 

UnhAn tauq qaid mAn jo railen* kaha badld gul 
ke yeh hAr hae. 

6. Yah An hAl jo tang sab kA hae yeh kirishma 

qudrat e llabka hae, 

Yan babAr mdn to kbizAn hul win khizan nfda 
dekko bahAr W . 
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7. Tbii shahr o Dehli jo ok chatnan wait! sab tarah 

kd thd ydn uman, 

Jo khitab tha uska mit gay a faqat ab to ujm 
dayar hao. 

8. Yeh wahal tan no hao sar mera nalnn jan jane 

ka dar zara, 

Jo gliam so nikle dam Kb mid hamihs apni 
zindagi bar hao. 

9. Na dushmamu hue ghair men na hai apno k<»f 

khair m<?n, 

Hao asar ajal ko shahr men kiva lakhon ko jo 
shikar hao. 

10. Kya Zif*tr hao gham tnmhen ha*hr ka jo Khudi 
rakhd tumhen bar mala, 

Hao bharosa tumko rasul ka wuh tumhdra lulmi 
o kdr hao. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE ODE. 

What is thi* crv for mercy and quarter arisen 
on a sudden all round ? 

This flame of ardent sighs, what ? And what 
is this smoke ? 

1. What u sudden turn of the breeze there is that 
my heart has no re*4 ? 

What am I to describe the pain of the tyranny* 
(for) my breast .is pierced through with 
oppression ? 
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2 . Thin people of India is mined, say what oppres- 

sion has not been practised on them ? 
Whomever the powors~that~be see they say he 
«- is deserving of the gallows. 

3. Have vo 14 ever heard of such tyranny that (they) 

have hung up lakhs without any sin ? 

But the savers say that their minds are still 
ill-affected. 

4. They were not concealed in a flower-bed nor 

have they received a grave or a shroud ; 

Who has buried them in the earth, for this very 
spot is their sepulchre? 

5. Thox* that were weighed night and day withy 

flowers, say they now’ are dissolved by the 
thorn of sorrow ; 

In prison the chains which they receive (they) 
say these are garlands in the place of flowers. 

6 . The straits in which every one is here, this is a 

freak of the power of the Most High, 

Here the spring has turned into autumn while 
where there was autumn there see now there 
is spring. 

7/ The city of Dehli was a garden of flowers and 
there was all manner of security here ; 

Its title has been effaced and now it is only a 
ruined country. < 
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8. My crime is this head on my body, I have no 

fear if my life be lost, 

May sorrow cause my life to go, (for my) life is 
a bnrdon (to me). 

9. The stranger is not my enemy, nor is any one 

my friend ; * 

There is a mark in the city of death (by which 
they have) hnnted down lakhs. 

10. What anxiety canst thou have, Zafar , for the 
judgment-day, if God keep thee still eonspi- 
. cuous ? 

Thou hast reliance upon the apostle, (and) he is 
thy defender. 

Faye 248 

XXX. Kotdh gar dan or a short-neck is the mark of a acouftolvci, 
a* saith the proverb : 

Katd*gardsin ting pithdni, 
llaram-i&d * kk yehi nuhdni 
Short neck, narrow forehead : 

These are the mark* of a scoundrel. 

There is another which £ive* a roll of blackguard* : — 

&*4 min *iir mhaira m4m kdnd t 
Sard Idkh mem ainchd~tdnd f 
Jinrkd-tdnd kar( p*k&r ; 

Maim mdmi kamje *4 k&r 
Kanjd birhdrd kyd kar4. 

Jab hotd-gardan pichhi par4 f 
Bab lucrhdn id mth mrddr f 
Jiski rk&ti 4k na bdr; 

T7*ki mng na mtarUfdr : 

Btilf obmd a * ka km kwk&r. 
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1 00 wicked persons ** a bl i nd to an : 1 ,000 blind «= a cock-eyed; 
a lakh ami a quarter one-eyed *=# one squint-eyed, The squint-eyed 
cried oat: 4 I am stumped by grev-4 y<«/ Poor grey-eyed can do 
nothing before a short -necked. He is the prince of rogues who 
has no hair on his chest. Cram not with him, 0 lUlgobind! 

VOTE OM X HI CUSTOM Of* DSSISXVC TB8 BAflti* 

iV* 277 * 

XXXI. Among the Pathin women, the custom is to comb up the 
hair from the for* 'head and tie it in one thick plait, which is called 
the choti left lunging at tin* back. Instead of ribbon they use 
pieces of red clot la to fasten the ends with, aul which is called the 
wvbdj. They d > not part their hair, with the exception ofji bride 
oi ;t new iuhdt/u n who will give the md*y or part but for the time 
only, A ba;j - brush m never used. In the eastern districts, however, 
the women pan their hair in the twiddle or side, and also dress 
it ia a bob oi knot* 
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Ac Ad raj — A spiritual guide or teacher. 

A i bhdic — O brother* ! 

Ajvdhid — The ancient capital of Ondh; the name of the capita! 
of Kimchanciar, of the lUmayan fame. 

Alft — A seamless shirt; a sheet or blanket tom in the m niello and 
wv>rn from the head, much affected by the f&qirt 
of India. 

A mind rtthd—Hv happy 1 

Angd, a*ga™nhd — A long coat Worn by men, 

Atcadk — Outlh. 

Bdh4ji—LAt : father. A respectful term of address for a Hindu 

f&qtr, 

Barchd. bachd — A Persian word meaning the young one. The 
latter is the correct form of spelling, the former 
being the colloquial form. It is thus that a faqir 
addresses one going to him for advice or oonnseL 

Badran — A Muhammadan female name. Lit : of the moon or like 
the moon. Short for Badr-ul~mi$d : the moon of 
women-kind. 

BddthdK p&d*hdbr~ King, 

Badmdth~Ut : One haring bad means of livelihood. A bad 

# character. 

Bahddar, hahddur*— Brave, a hero. 

Bahiiht — Paradise, 

iftUfdM— The first solar month of the Hindu year (April- May) 
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BinM—l* it : bound, as spelt with a stroke on the a. Met : a 
female slave. Without a stroke, it t%\m means the 
same but does not convey the idea o! slavery, 

Baroei — An earthen stove. 

Ii4r~- ZUyphua jujubo. 

Bdiejji, bd*d~8ce MU)L 

Bhim — The name of the second brother of Yudfobthra. Met ; it 
means dreadful, terrible. 

Bh&id , bhdi — Brother; the former is a more endearing term. 

Bhuhii — See bahuht. Lit .* belonging to paradim*. The Indian 
water-carrier. 

Bibi f Bl — Mistress, a gentle- Woman. 

Ckamdr — A currier; one of the lowest class of Hindus. 

Chirdgh — A light, the mud cup in which the taper is lighted, 

CAdrj>di-~lAt : four legs; a rude bed. 

I hajpdti — A thin flat cake or flour-breath 

Ckawkiddr—A village watchman. 

Ckatri — Umbrella, cenotaph. As pronounced phonetically, it 
signifies the warrior caste among the Hindus, 

CkiUm - The cap which receives the tobacco for the hubble- 
bubble. 

Ckoffhd-~& cloak with sleeves to it 

Bdi — A midwife. 

Ddl— Pulses of sorts largely cooked ami eaten in India. 

Dandd—A dab. 

Barghh — lit : the gateway of a sacred building; a maxtsdetuxt 

Darttttk — A mendicant fmqir. 

Damkrd~-The 10th of the waxing half of the month of J$th or of 
the month of Ktm&r ( As*mj ), always n\mrtm\ as 
Hindu festivals; the second is the peat military 
festival of dasrkrd observed fa cotxtmcmonttiog 
at the conquest of Im tt» the capital of lUvais, 
% by Ram-I^chbm&m. 

Jk*m4—A cup made of stitched leaves. 
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Ih*orhl —Entrance to a respectable native boose. 

J)ha ra m*dt & —A rest- boose by the way. 

Dfo —Religion; the war-signal of the mutineers. 

J>o$dr4 — A double-barrell pun or rifle. 

D'th&i —A crying-out for justice. 

Dom—A low trilie of sweepers whose chief occupation Is to carry 
the Refuse or remove corpses to the crcmation-gKHiiid. 
Dt/Idi—A light quilted covering usually worn by females. 
linpattd—1* it : two folds or parts; a covering used by the females. 
Iht r with — A reel use or religious ascetic. 

Du#bt —A daemon. 

Ekddri — The Uth or liGth day of the flindn solar month, always 
observed as a religious festival. 

AX ndrd- flu idri -yd- Ib/sei m — The Muhammadan war-ertf or the 
fanatics* war-cry. 

Farkat — re light, pleasure. The proper name is FarhatnllA. 
J?ar*hi~hu<(qd — A bubble- bubble with a flat bottom to it. 
Firntyi— tit: a Frank but applied to a Briton or Englishman. 
Faqir — A rtcl* we, a mendicant. * 

Fdtikd — Lit; an opening. The first chapter of the Quran is so 
called* 

Fiinjddri 8ari*htMdr~-'Thr> chief ministerial officer of a District 
officer’s judicial -criminal establishment. 

(faddt — Cushion, a scat of honour, 

Qitdhd—Aw. donkey. 

{fa 4 — The cow. 

Gad~mdtd—Ut: oow-mothcr, 

Gir4d ~~ Dyed in ochre, terra-cotta colour. 

f?Aa — Bign \ fie* the habit of drawing the covering over the 

bead in order to screen the fans from the view of 
a stranger; hence a screen or dead*wall stretched 
Jbcfore the entrance of the female apartment*, * 
Blang for Idle talk or city»rttmour* 
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HdUm — Governor, ruler. 

Hakim — Physician. 

liar 6, kari — An exclamation of high religious fervour ( Hindu ). 
lia r id rd — A messenger or foot-man. 

11a: rat — Digni ty : an address of high respect, 

Htfri orHijrd — Lit: separation; the name by which the Mtiham* 
mad an sera is known; it dates (pom the flight of 
Muhammad from Macca. 

Hat dr — Lit: presence; an address of respect for a superior. 
Id — A feast in general; especially the festival of opening the fast 
of Ramzan. 

ldgdk~ The place of gathering for the Id prayers. 

Id-ul-zuhd — The sacrificial feast held in commemoration of the 
» offering of Isaac ( the Muhammadans say, of 

Ishmaei ) by Abraham. 

Id-id -fit r — Lit : the feast of opening. Sec Id. 
In*hd-AUdk~?\c*m God. 

Jahannam — The place of torment, hell. 

Jai-Sri-Rdm~Lachkmai\}i-ki — Triumph for IUxn-Lachhman; or, 
Hail to Rdm Lachhman; a Hindu war-cry. 
Jandb—lAt : Vestibule. Met : your majesty or excellency. An 
address of respect. 

Jkdrd—A hand-broom. Jhdrd-tdrd : a comet. 

J&tb— Matted hair. 

EaelUkrl— Office, Court of justice. 

Ed fir, Jld/nr— -Infidel, schismatic, 

Edith, kaist A— The old writer-class among the Hindus. 

Edld— Black, kdld-sdar: black swine, an opprohkmf term. 
JCawpd— Corruption of 4 camp , 1 cantonment. 

Ekdn, kkditfi or Ehdn*Sdhab~~& distinctive affix applied to a 
Pathin; the two latter terms are applied to a 
, Pathin when addressing him without his name. 

Ehuihi-raho — Be happy; a Hindu recluse's reply to a salutation. 
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Ki*d& — A caste of agriculturists. 

Krtw&I — The chief police officer of a city. 

Kw4— Home-whip, a thong, 

Aj#r£(~ Coat, when speaking of a female’s coat 
Murid —* The same when speaking of a man’s coat; 

Lahmjd — A female skirt or petticoat 

Lt4d — A metallic water- vessel of various shapes. 

J/41 t — Gardener. 

Mdlik—Owuirr, Mbit* or mala* : a tribal headman. 

JMamd — A maid-servant or dry-nurse. 

&fantar-~A sacred text of the Hindus, a charm. 

Mdr — KHl 1 Beat ! 

Jdarddnd — Manly, the male-apartments. 

Marfmld — A road side |x>licemau’8 hut or post, stage, 

Mdtd — Mother, 

Mmlri — A man of learning ( Muhammadan. ) 

MasMri—A process-server employed by the public courta 
Midnd — A special kind of covered dooly or sedan-chair. 

Maht trdni — A aweepress or inn-keeper. 

Mdd“~~ Fair, a gathering of Bight-seers. 

Mid * — A mmalw&n, master or husband, 

Mtdnji — The same or a Persian teacher. 

Midn-sdhub — A title of respect for a faqfr. 

Mukitrrir — A vernacular-knowing writer, or clerk, 

Jfurddr— Lit : one dead, a corpse, carrion. A term of contempt 
for a female. 

Lit : excellent, A certain class of Indian police who wese 
# distinguished by a peculiar dress. 

K&i or Also spelt as add or adtot* : aou t barber, 

W&rial — Cocoa-nut, 

Alitrt— -Haxarene, Christian. 

Na%y — God forbid. An exclamation essentially female, 
Mw~~Melia Indica, 
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PayAmA — Trousers, pantaloons. 

PallcdAr — Porter. 

PAl*A— CrnUe. 

Pun Md — Fan. 

PAn — Betel leaf. 

p&ti A criminal class so called, largely employer! ns village 

watchmen. 

Pargand — A revenue sub-division of a district. 

Patt ha~~ Toting man. an athlete, rauacle. 

Pe&ri — Beloved : applied to a female. 

Pi&r& t p€&r4 — The same, in the ma«euline gender. 
pk&t — A kmd of melon, seoegaion* diriment. 

Pir-dastgir — Lit : the guide who hol<U the hand ; a religion* guide. 
(Jumra*— Lit : Of or like the moon; mxm sm Bad mm, a Mo ham* 
m»lan female name. The proper name is tytmar- 
*J-*M : the moon of womcukimL 
Qjs&i — Butcher. 

destiny. 

Qut*b - The polar-atir or north pole; cjnmvm, the guardian 
angel. 

Oowmmcmt, reign. 

Jtdm~ Short for Mmchandar. 

jlalk — An Indian vehicle fwung on four whodf and dmim by a 
pair of oxen. 

Jiudr tilth — A rosary. 

Bdkibt ntteman, Sir, O aim 1 plural of *ibib. 

Saldm— Salutation; the Mnhammttilai} salute. 

8dlb~-Wtie'* brother, a term of reproach* 

Sambat— The Hindu mr% i» m termod, 

Sarbdr^Thu Supreme Government, 

S*r&e~lnn* hoitelry. 

Sa^U^Uu qot^uon; a req»<st* the ftfir's request for money 
or food* 
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SAakid — Martyr. 

Skitih — One of the chief division! into which the Muhammadan 
population is divide!, the other two being Saiad 
and Pa thi n. 

Shiii&ri -Hnntuman. 

Stpdhi — a sepoy of the Indian army, a prime, 

*SAmi/d — A ll >^lu temple dedicated to the worship of Shiva or 

Sim. 

BmM&H — Province or a governorship under the Muhammadan 
Rings. 

StMr — flog;, swine, 

Star -yadhtl— Ihsg-doakry, an opproboua term, 

Bawd &r $$%d— A descendant or supposed descendant of Haaati 
and Husoin. 

♦ 

fhl*4 - L*t : a pillow; a faqir't resting-place or scat 

T&Amad-A loin-cloth open at tb^ ends, 

TmJ wfr— f limb for a sword, 
i Tdrd — *tar, 

7$yk — Arabic for swtmh 

Trkiit—Ui : acquiring, the headquarters of a revenue Collector. 

IM«*— * ffeadquartert of the chief police officer of the circle. 

TU* IA— A nimbi nation female dross, a gown. 

Thaw# — A detachment of soldiers. 

fJrt-^A wmmtmtrnivv feast held in honour of the death of a 
♦mail of God/ 

»>ff— A mint; next to a mki who is next in rank to a jmfyham- 
hat or pmphet 
The Hindu God of death. 

JSJbkA ftrifor--*. A native I n^pcctorof Vernacular schools. The 
appellation has been changed since 1857* 

• &mi*ddr~~Qtto who hohls land, a landed proprietor. 

i Ornament A Muhammadan female name; the 
•proper mums k JZ*U-mi-*ud whkfa meu» Uk 
oraamout at sAwwnJund, £ 
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